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es ...it’s May in Texas, and the wheat is begin- 
ning to ripen. Our field workers are there taking 
samples of the wheat to send in to our Bakery Re- 
search Laboratories. 

Soon, these men will move northward with the 
ripening of the crop... zig-zagging back and forth 
through Oklahoma, Kansas, and the other winter- 
wheat states; then into the spring-wheat belt—the 
Dakotas, Montana, Minnesota. 

As this “sampling in the field” progresses, there 
will blossom forth a map, a riot of differently-colored 


pins, denoting the qualities of the wheat from 
Texas to the Canadian border. And, for 5 months, 
































until the last of the crop is harvested, our laboratory 
technicians will be busy, analyzing the hundreds of 
samples of wheat sent in. 


Before long, we shall have a number of complete 
maps showing the varying quality of the wheat that 
is being harvested all over the United States. From 
these, we shall advise our grain buyers exactly what 
is the best quality wheat needed to make the great 
flours for which International Milling is famous. 

This is the first step in the quality control of 
International ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flour. This quality 
control is aimed at bringing you flour that will make 
your loaf the best in your market! 
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pickling or preserving... . In flour, too, you 
want different types for different purposes 
—and you can get precisely the right flour for 
every need from Pillsbury. With Pillsbury as 
your source of supply, you can have year- 
round confidence in all the flours you use, 

for every flour in Pillsbury’s line is milled under 
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PILLSBURY'S Fours 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE RIGHT AGE FOR FLOUR is when it’s ready to use. To be on the safe side, 
get Atkinson’s—it’s Bin-aged. Aerated before, during and after storage, matured 
by controlled time and temperature, it comes to you fully aged, ready to go in pro- 
duction. Always uniform, too, because long runs for storage mean more accurate 
milling. The time is ripe to switch to Atkinson’s—It’s BIN-AGED*! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER (*&\ g@ IF YOU TAKE YOUR TIME BE 


*“It's Bin-aged”’ trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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You Need these 
Advantages o 
MERCK 
ENRICHMENT [equ 

WAFERS 


1 Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 
* a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 
distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 


The Merck method of production provides you with 


" wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


3 Merck Enrichment Wafers are manufactured under rigid specifications, 
* and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 














These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also: are carried at 














RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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4 MERCK & CO., Inc. —Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa, +» St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif, 
In Canada; MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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In these days when bread produc- 
tion margins are slim and ingredients 
costly, you need the advantages of a 
flour with plenty of baking tolerance 
to meet shop emergencies. You'll find 


that in sturdy, dependable ISMERTA. 


The beautiful, tasty loaves made with 

ISMERTA are a perfect reflection of 

the fine quality of this superior flour 

. . . a quality founded on the care- 

ful selection of better. baking 
wheats and skillful milling. 


THE IsmeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 23 
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WM.KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Se 





Rest Results... 


You can be sure of the best results when you bake KELLY’S FAMOUS. In pro- 
ducing this great brand of flour we work for quality above all else. And you will 
find that the extra efforts we put into KELLY’S FAMOUS will be reflected in 


superior quality in your bread.- 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


| 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 





Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread F lours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 











Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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HUBBARD’S 
Spring Wheat Bours 
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100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


MOTHER HUBBARD UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Quality 
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Hubbard Mili ‘Gmpany 


nkato. Minn. 
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BACK IN THE Minelies 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL Standard eS 
ENJOY Today! 


“Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer true, 
I'm half crazy, all for the love of you! 
It won't be a stylish marriage, 
| can't afford a carriage, 

But you'll look sweet upon the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two!” 


. . from Daisy Bell 
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Profit, Progress — Goals for Milling 
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$2 BILLION INDUSTRY FACING 


President of Millers National F Federation Points Way to 
Sound Procedure in Competitive Period That Lies 
Ahead—Sees Need for Widening Markets 


Chicago, Ill.—Addressing the open- 
ing session of the Millers National 
Federation’s annual convention, May 
6, W. P. Bomar, president, urged the 
need for co-operative effort and un- 
derstanding—“if we are to earn a 
fair return on the $2 billion invest- 
ment in the milling industry.” 

Materially increased costs, he said, 
create a definite problem. Wider and 
bigger markets at home must be cre- 
ated. Increased costs with decreased 
production, he warned, will require 
increased margins as production re- 
cedes from full-time operation. 

“We will enter the new crop year 
confronted by more uncertainty and 
hazards than at any other time in our 
history,” said Mr. Bomar. “Profitable 
and progressive milling is our duty 
to labor, stockholders, management 
and the public, if we carry our part 
of a reasonable tax burden necessary 
to government. A $12 billion annual 
reduction in government spending 
would indicate good faith to the tax- 
payers and those carrying govern- 
ment securities at low returns.” 


Large Attendance 

The opening session was largely 
attended, and there were indications 
that the total registration might es- 
tablish a new record. Monday, May 
5, was devoted to a meeting of the 
board of directors, and the conven- 
tion is scheduled to come to a close 
Wednesday noon following a lunch- 
eon to be addressed by Arthur H. 
Motley, president of Parade Publica- 
tion. The Tuesday sessions were con- 
cluded with a social hour. Wednes- 
day morning’s session will be largely 
concerned with the millers’ long-range 
promotion program, which is under 
the direction of J. C. Beaven as gen- 
eral chairman of the federation’s spe- 
cial policy committee. 

The board of directors, meeting 
May 5, re-elected the federation’s two 
vice chairmen, J. C. Beaven and R. 
S. Dickinson. Two new members of 
the executive committee were elected 
to replace Sydney Anderson and Jess 
B. Smith. These additions are John 
J. Vanier and G. S. Kennedy. All 
other members of the committee were 
re-elected. They were W. P. Bomar, 
J. C. Beaven, R. S. Dickinson, O. D. 
Fisher,-R. W. Goodell, Henry E. 
Kuehn, Fred J. Lingham, Ward Ma- 
gill, A. E. Mallon, C. D. McKenzie, 
Philip H. Postel, Charles Ritz and 
Frank A. Tucker. 

The staff officers were re-elected. 
They are Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent and secretary; Herman Fakler, 
vice president and Washington rep- 
resentative; Hill Clark, treasurer; 
R. M. Huffman, assistant secretary. 

Thirty-four of the board’s 38 mem- 
bers were present, including all the 
new members, whose election was re- 
cently announced. Mark N. Mennel, 
veteran member and past president of 
the federation, was made an honor- 
ary member. 


A gain in membership representing 
2,000,000 sacks was recorded during 
the past year. It was reported that 
the ‘process of incorporation under 
Illinois’ not-for-profit corporation act, 
begun some time ago, has been com- 
pleted, and before the conclusion of 
its convention the federation will turn 
over to the new corporate body all 
the assets, contracts and _ property 
of the federation, which until now 
has had the status of a partnership 
in which members were individually 
liable. There will be no change in 
name or in by-laws. The new charter 
was obtained March 27 of this year 
by W. P. Bomar, J. C. Beaven and 
Herman Steen. 

Completing an undertaking begun 
two years ago, the directors an- 
nounced a plan for pensioning em- 
ployees of the federation and of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. A fund of 
$60,000 has been set up for this pur- 
pose out of the federation’s surplus, 
and this will be augmented by an 
annual appropriation of $4,800. 

Dues assessed upon federation 
membership during the coming year 
will remain unchanged at .0013¢ per 
100 Ibs. 

Mr. Bomar described the promotion 
program as the outstanding activity 
of the federation during the past 
year. After paying his respects, in 
characteristically vigorous language, 
to bureaucratic controls, mismanaged 
public economy and deficit govern- 
ment financing, he said: 

“Enough could be presented con- 
cerning the past to produce weeping, 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, but I 
don’t propose to dampen your spirits 
and thinking by digging up the night- 
mares and disruptions of the past 12 
months, To indulge would require the 
vernacular of the gutter and nouns 
unfit to print. 

“We have looked back too often. 
To the present and future our activi- 
ties shall be directed with confidence 
and determination to consistently im- 
prove our procedure and‘ broaden our 
markets with the best in products and 

(Continued on page 88) 
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FLOUR PROMOTION WORK TO BE 
NEW SALES TEST, SAYS BOMAR BASED ON CONSUMER RESEARCH 


Millers National elecdtiin, is. in Annual Sibi Con- 
siders Long-Range Promotion Plans—Advertising 
Deferred Until Early Fall 


Chicago, Ill—Long-range promo- 
tion work in the interest of increas- 
ing flour consumption will be based 
upon the results of a consumer study 
now in progress to determine likes 
and dislikes in breadstuffs, and in 
general the use habits of the Ameri- 
can public. This project had priority 
in discussions at the annual conven- 
tion of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, in session here this week. 

It was made clear that everything 
possible would be done to head the 
campaign in the right direction be- 
fore taking the first steps in adver- 
tising and publicity. The advertising 
“line” will. be developed from the 
research program, after which not 
only will the joint advertising effort 
of the industry be brought into play, 
but also the supporting promotion of 
individual manufacturers. 

Robert E. McDonald, newly-ap- 
pointed director of the federation’s 
long-range promotion program, is 
making the millers’ convention a sem- 
inar of instruction—for himself. He 
promises to be sufficiently deliberate, 
and to move at full speed only when 
the right direction becomes clear. 

Nearly $1,250,000 a year for two 
years has been pledged to the long- 
range program by 168 milling com- 
panies representing a capacity of 
149,000,000 sacks or 82% of the do- 
mestic production of federation mem- 
bers in the base year of 1945. 

Howard W. Files, chairman of the 
subcommittee on research, reports 
that his group, which includes J. A. 
Porter and J. H. Weaver, already has 
made an exhaustive survey of valu- 
able information on the consumer 
viewpoint toward breadstuffs. For 
the most part the existing information 
will suffice, he says, except for the 
important point of what kinds of peo- 
ple consume substantially less than 
average amounts of breadstuffs, and 
why. It was therefore determined to 
have a_ thorough-going consumer 
study made to develop the facts in 
these respects. Preliminary sum- 
maries of the findings are expected 
in June, and if available then would 
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be helpful in the preparation of ad- 
vertising to be launched in the early 
fall. 

The advertising subcommittee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Samuel C. 
Gale, has reviewed its assignment 
extensively, but has concluded that it 
is necessary to withhold major deci- 
sions until the consumer studies are 
reasonably complete. Extensive ad- 
vertising, it is expected, will not be- 
gin before September. Members of 
this subcommittee are V. H, Engel- 
hard and J. C. Mitchell. 

J. A. Willis, Jr., is chairman of the 
subcommittee on publicity and public 
relations. Acting with him are John 
J. Vanier and R. R. Winters. This 
group has reviewed the publicity and 
public relations work done by J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. for the federation 
during the past year, and has devel- 
oped an extensive revamping of this 
work so as to put future emphasis 
primarily upon product publicity. This 
offers, primarily, an extensive ex- 
pansion of previous activities of 
Wheat Flour Institute in this field. 


Individual Promotion 

As the publicity and advertising 
activities of the long-range program 
get under way, it is intended that in- 
dividual companies will be provided 
with maximum opportunity to use 
both the publicity and advertising 
material for their own promotional 
purposes. This phase of the program 
is under the direction of the mem- 
bers’ service subcommittee, of which 
V. H. Engelhard is chairman and 
E. H. Leonard and Kermit P. Schaef- 
er are members. 

It is expected that the long-range 
program will be of substantial inter- 
est and importance to wheat growers 
and to various industries allied with 
the milling industry. Co-operation of 
these groups is to be carried on to 
the utmost extent, through a sub- 
committee headed by Fred W. Lake, 
with Malcolm W. Fuhrer and W. .R. 
Heegaard as members. 


Reports on Plans and Progress 

The convention planners had ar- 
ranged to devote most of the morn- 
ing session on May 7 to reports of 
long-range promotion work projected 
or already accomplished, under the 
leadership of J. C. Beaven, president 
of the Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
who is chairman of the federation’s 
long-range committee. 

Chairmen of the various subcom- 
mittees also are scheduled to be 
heard at the session, along with Mr. 
McDonald. 


Color to Be Used in Ads 


The advertising subcommittee’s 
plans, so far as they have been de- 
veloped, contemplate extensive use of 
color advertising in publications of 
mass national coverage. Mr. Gale, 
the subcommittee’s chairman, says 
this is because appetite appeal will 
have to be a major part of the cam- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Chicago, Ill—The American Feed 
Manufacturers Association is obli- 
gated to interest itself in national 
policies concerning production of vital 
foods and in the administration of 
those policies, Lloyd S. Riford, chair- 
man of the board of the association, 
told members at the thirty-ninth an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, May 1-3. 

Mr. Riford is president of the Bea- 
con Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y. 

The obligation is enhanced, Mr. 
Riford said, by the fact that the 
feed industry is recognized as an 
essential part of agricultural produc- 
tion and historically has spoken in 
the interest of millions of feeders in 
matters relating to feed supplies. 

“By the very nature of its job,” 
he said, “the industry is more quickly 
aware than any other group of the 
effect of government policies or of 





AFMA OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


Chicago, Ill.—All officers of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation were re-elected at the conven- 
tion here, with the exception that 
W. E. Glennon, Elmhurst, Ill, was 
named secretary to succeed Ralph 
Field. Mr. Glennon, who will take 
office June 1, has been assistant to the 
AFMA president for the past two 
years. Other officers are Lloyd S. 
Riford, Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Ca- 
yuga, N. Y., chairman of the board 
of directors; L. R. Hawley, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, vice chairman; 
Walter C. Berger, Chicago, president; 
W. R. Anderson, Flour & Feed, Mil- 
waukee, treasurer, and C. S. Wool- 
man, Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. 
All directors with terms expiring 
were re-elected for three more years. 
One new director was named, C. W. 
Tilson, Durham Farmers Mutual Ex- 
change, Durham, N. C., who will hold 
office for one year. 





supply and demand situations upon 
immediate and future production of 
poultry and livestock products. 

“The association would neglect its 
responsibility both to the industry 
and to the feeders who depend upon 
it if it failed to state its. position 
publicly on any policies or economic 
developments which would tend to en- 
danger feed supplies or unduly raise 
prices to the feeder.” 


Events Reviewed 


Previously, Mr. Riford had reviewed 
events of the past year, starting with 
the shortages and black markets of 
a year ago. The effects of the tem- 
porary lapse in price controls during 
the summer, of their subsequent re- 
establishment and of the final re- 
moval of controls on Oct. 17 were 
described. 

These events and their effects, Mr. 
Riford said, show that the feed in- 
dustry, if given a free opportunity to 
serve poultry and livestock interests, 
has demonstrated its willingness and 
ability to do a good job. Government 
controls created hardships, difficulties 


‘and inefficiencies, and vastly greater 
“effectiveness is obtained when the in- 
“dustry is allowed to function under 


normal competitive conditions. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF AFMA 
EMPHASIZED AT CONVENTION 


L. S. Riford Declares Association Must Speak Out in In- 
terest of Industry, Feeders—Employee Relations, 
Dog Food Research Discussed 


Paul Ijams, Topeka, Kansas, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, told the meet- 
ing of a number of specific problems 
the feed industry and control officials 
have in common. The feed control 
official must progress with the in- 
dustry if he is to do his job of pro- 
tecting the feed customer adequately, 
he said. 


Industrial Morale 


“Building Industrial Morale 
Through Human Relations” was the 
title of a talk by A. O. Malmberg, 
Doughnut Machine Corp. of America. 

Mr. Malmberg pointed out that 
there is no production in a machine, 
and that only the body, mind and 
spirit of a man could bring anything 
out of it. Most of our troubles, as 
well as most of our successes, he be- 
lieves, occur in the degree to which 
leaders in companies or in communi- 
ties recognize the human factor. In 
many instances we have perfected 
the production of tangibles, but at the 
expense of almost complete ignorance 
of and interest in the powers that 
produce these tangibles—the man as 
an individual. 


Dog Food Discussed 


The entire afternoon session on 
May 1 was sponsored by the dog 
food division of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. Prog- 
ress that has been made in dog food 
research and prepared foods in the 
diet of dogs were the two subjects 
discussed. 

Dr. Paul H. Phillips, professor of 
biochemistry, University of Wiscon- 
sin, said that research on “the rule 
of nutrition in reproduction” is prob- 
ably the best means of showing the 
adequacy of.a diet. He also said there 
are many gaps in the knowledge of 
feeding dogs. 


Larger Volume Seen 


Despite the tremendous volume of 
canned and dry dog foods now being 
produced, the industry has scarcely 
made a good start toward the busi- 
ness it may ultimately expect, in the 
opinion of Dr. J. V. Lacroix, editor of 
North American Veterinarian. This 
business, he added, is divided between 
pet and kennel markets. 

At the conclusion of his address, 
Dr. Lacroix made a number of sug- 
gestions, among them being that too 
much emphasis is placed on protein, 
ingredients are frequently used which 
create a low digestibility, fat content 
is frequently too low and of poor 
quality and the mineral content too 
high. He also said that the instabil- 
ity of vitamin A and riboflavin con- 
stitutes a problem. 

With the largest United States na- 
tional income in history, there is a 
background for bigger sales than 
ever before, Gene Flack, Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., New York, told the 
audience. An optimistic approach is 
necessary for real salesmanship, he 
said. 

A dramatic presentation of past 
accomplishments took up all of the 
morning program on May 2, and was 
brought to a rousing climax by Wal- 
ter. Berger; association president, who 


gave to the convention the AFMA 
program for the future. 

“We build an industry” was the 
general topic given to the presenta- 
tion. The activities were reviewed 
by Wirt Walker for the membership 
committee; C. S. Williams, dog food 
division; W. D. McMillan, Feed In- 
dustry Council; Dr. R. M. Bethke, 
Feed Survey Committee; Ralph M. 
Field, Traffic Committee; R. C. Wood- 
worth, National Grain Trade Council; 
Dr. O. B. Kent, Nutrition Council; 
Emmett B. Johnson, contracts and 
definitions; Homer Huntington, Poul- 
try and Egg National Board; Walter 
Jones, public relations, and W. E. 
Glennon, year around office service. 


BREAD !S THE 
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Mr. Berger, in summing up and 
relating future plans, stressed the 
work that is intended by the newly- 
formed Agricultural Service Division 
of the association. 

Mr. Walker cited the growth of the 
association from less than 100 mem- 
bers in 1927 to 200 in 1937 and more 
than 700 at present. There still is 
a long way to go to achieve the ulti- 
mate goal of an organization repre- 
senting 100% of the feed manufac- 
turing industry, he said, but he ex- 
pressed optimism that there wouid 
be 900 members by next year’s con- 
vention. 

Registration at the convention was 
more than 1,200. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Millers Gaze into the Crystal Ball to 
Solve Future Running Time Riddle 


Chicago, Ill.—A convention sub- 
ject, not exactly of anxiety but at 
least of prime interest, as the Millers 
National Federation went into the 
general sessions of its annual meet- 
ings, held here May 5-7, was the out- 
look for continued heavy production. 
“How Long Will It Last?” was the 
title chosen for the address of Ather- 
ton Bean, vice president of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, on 
the afternoon of May 6. Mr. Bean 
outlined the prospects as viewed in 
the light of his experience as a war- 
time representative of the industry 
in Washington and of the world relief 
picture as it has appeared during 
the past year and as it is now pre- 
senting itself. 

Mr. Bean found the short-time out- 
look very good, with indications of a 
continuance of the current year’s 
heavy grind throughout the 1947-48 
crop period. This, he emphasized, is 
contingent upon continuance of the 
export controls. If they come off 
production will be affected adversely 
and will begin to come down sooner 
and more rapidly than they would 
otherwise 


The Longer View 


As for the long-range outlook, Mr. 
Bean said he looked for a gradual re- 
cession to prewar production levels, 
incidental to the development of 
wheat supplies in countries now 
faced with deficits. He sees reason 
to think that, after 1948, exports will 
resume their former level of approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 sacks a year, and 
that domestic use will revert to 
around 215,000,000 to 225,000,000 
sacks, based on continuance of the 
current estimated per capita con- 
sumption of 154 lbs. The net effect 
upon mill output would be, therefore, 
a reduction from about 95% of capac- 
ity to approximately 68% on _ the 
basis of census bureau capacity sta- 
tistics. 

Export Flour Policy 


In view of the large amount of 
wheat allocated for export in the 
crop year 1946-47, the federation 
urged the government to adopt a pol- 
icy of shipping flour for export to 
the full extent of U. S. flour mills’ 
ability to supply it. 

“The federation,” states that or- 
ganization’s annual report to mem- 
bers, “kept in constant touch with 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Commerce, 
and the International Emergency 
Food Council, as well as the special 
advisors to the White House in charge 
of emergency. transportation prob- 
lems,-with a view to encouraging and 
assisting in the movement of larger 
and larger quantities of flour. In re- 


sponse to these efforts, our govern- 
ment has allocated flour to claimant 
countries in many cases when they 
would have preferred wheat. 

“An outstanding example of co- 
operation occurred in January wh: 
an emergency arose requiring 1 
shipment of over a million sacks 
flour in addition to that alreac; 
scheduled. The federation appealed 
the industry. The industry respond 
effectively and the additional quanti, 
of flour was supplied and shipped 
January. The officials of the Depa: 
ment of Agriculture heartily com- 
mended the industry and the federa- 
tion for this co-operation. 
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Largest Total in History 


“As a result of all this activity, 
flour exports for the crop year 1946- 
47 will total the largest by a substan- 
tial margin of any year in the his- 
tory of the flour milling industry of 
this country. 

“While the current abnormal dec- 
mand for food is expected to con- 
tinue throughout the crop year 1947- 
48, a word of caution with respect 
to a continuation of flour exports at 
currently high levels appears to be 
inorder. Most of the European coun- 
tries now importing flour have mil!- 
ing facilities of their own, and as 
rapidly as these facilities can be re- 
habilitated, they will want to im- 
port wheat. 

“Unless our present export con- 
trols are continued by Congress be- 
yond June 30, there will be a strong 
tendency to shift to wheat as rapidly 
as possible. In most cases this shift 
cannot be made immediately, hovw- 
ever. For example, food experts in 
Great Britain report that the demand 
for flour exceeds Britain’s capaciiy 
to produce, and that additional flcur 
must be imported from the United 
States. With few exceptions, it is 
doubtful if the milling capacity which 
can be operated in European coun- 
tries can immediately supply all tie 
flour that is required.” 





MILLERS’ FEDERATION HAS 
462 MEMBERS 


* 


The Millers National Federation's 
membership now includes 462 milling 
companies with mills located in 38 
states and the District of Columb:+. 
These companies mill over 89% of 
the flour produced in the United 
States and currently process mo-é 
than 500,000,000 bus of wheat and 
rye each year. The annual value of 
products of federation members new 
runs close to $2,000,000,000. 
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‘echnology Plan Gets MNF Approval 





ADVISORY GROUP OUTLINES 
EDUCATION, RESEARCH WORK 


seiakipenase ! 
Board of Directors of Federation Urges Support of Indus- 
try for Projects Which Will Cost $28,000 for First 
Year; Sanitation Campaign to Continue 


Chicago, Ill—The board of direc- 
tors of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, meeting here this week, accept- 
ed, in principle, the complete pro- 
gram advocated by the organization’s 
technical advisory committee which 
calls for an expenditure of $28,000 
for the first year to finance an in- 
tensive program of education and re- 
search in milling technology. 

The executive committee was as- 
signed the job of working out ways 
and means for financing the program. 
The board recommended full sup- 
port of the industry for the projects 
outlined by the technical advisory 
committee. 

The board reviewed the flour mill 
sanitation problem at its meeting, 
but took no further action. Sanita- 
tion school work will be greatly ex- 
tended and the next school to be 
held will be at Fort Worth, Texas, 
June 20-21. Other schools will follow 
in Kansas, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
in the St. Louis region. 

The educational and research pro- 
gram that was presented to the board 
of directors at its meeting May 5 
included six recommendations and 
the technical advisory committee 
pointed out that three of the propo- 
sals should be supported by the fed- 
eration for a period not to exceed 
10 years. 

The recommendations advanced by 
the committee are: 


That the federation appropriate 
¢ $10,000 for the first full year of 
operation of a course in flour milling 
engineering that would be established 
in the school of engineering at the 
University of Minnesota. Approxi- 
mately $7,000 of that amount would 
be ear-marked for the salary of aman 
with formal engineering education, 
plus some actual flour milling ex- 
perience, to be head of the milling 
engineering department, and _  ap- 
proximately. $3,000 for incidental ex- 
penses. The federation was also 
asked to “make known its intention 
to provide continuing financial sup- 
port until the university can properly 
finance the project.” 


That the federation donate 
* $5,000 to the department of 
milling industry at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, to supplement an 
appropriation of $10,000 obtained 
from the state’s legislature to be 
used for new machinery and modern- 
ization of the college’s student train- 
ing mill. 


3 That the federation approve the 
“* expenditure of $4,500 to con- 
tinue a research project dealing with 
Wheat flour granulation, now being 
conducted by the milling industry 
department of Kansas State College. 


That the federation make avail- 

¢ able the sum of $5,000 to em- 
Ploy a full-time economic entomol- 
ogist to be stationed at some flour 
mill for the purpose of studying the 


relative merits of various insect 
toxicants as well as devices for kill- 
ing and/or removing insects and in- 
sect and rodent hair fragments from 
wheat. 


That the federation approve the 
e plan to join with the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists in 
entering into an agreement with Bi- 
ological Abstracts to finance the cre- 
ation of a separate section on cereals 
and cereal products. The federation 
was asked to contribute $3,000 a year 
to Biological Abstracts for this spe- 
cial service for a period not to ex- 
ceed 10 years. 


That the federation donate $500 

e to defray traveling expenses of 
those milling and grain men who are 
to be invited to lecture before the 
Kansas State milling school students. 


In asking that. the federation ap- 
prove the establishment of a depart- 
ment of flour mill engineering within 
the school of engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the technical 
advisory committee report stated 
that such a course would satisfy the 
requirements of the milling industry 
in providing graduates who are well- 
founded in mechanical engineering, 
but who have, in addition, specialized 
training in milling engineering sub- 
jects and in the related branches of 
the agricultural sciences. “With a 
thorough basic education in engineer- 
ing, graduates of this. department 
can, after a relatively few years in 
the industry, give much more to the 
industry through better comprehen- 
sion of scientific principles, of new 
machine designs, and of labor rela- 
tions, all of which should help to im- 
prove our products and lessen pro- 
duction costs,” the report stated. 


Study of Flour Granulation 


The committee’s request for an 
appropriation of $4,500 to continue 
a research project in flour granula- 
tion now under way at Kansas State 
College. ‘A good start toward a solu- 
tion to the principle of flour particle 
classification has been started at the 
Kansas milling school,” the report 
stated. “The research has led to 
some extremely interesting observa- 
tions and the graduate student who 
has been doing this research has been 
working toward his master of science 
degree which he will receive in June. 
In order to maintain continuity of 
the project, it is necessary that he 
be employed thereafter as a full- 
time research associate.” The grant 
to finance the research would be for 
one year. 

A request for a donation of $5,000 
to the Kansas milling school was in- 
cluded in the recommendations be- 
cause of the fact that the $10,000 
appropriation was obtained three or 
four years ago, and since that time 
the cost of machinery and labor has 
increased so that the original fund 
is inadequate. A committee of oper- 








ative millers has been cguaintel to 
confer with the milling school staff 
in planning the modernization pro- 
gram. 


Expenses for Lecturers 


The item of $500, also for the Kan- 
sas school, would be used to pay 
traveling expenses for men from the 
milling and grain industries who will 
be guest lecturers at student sem- 
inars held each month. “In order to 
overcome a prevailing belief that 
many of the milling school graduates 
lack proper conception of the appli- 
cation of academically acquired 
knowledge to every-day practical 
business, it has been suggested that 
millers and grain men be invited to 
lecture at student seminar sessions 
throughout the year,’ the report 
stated. 


Entomologist Needed by Industry 


The committee stated in its report 
that the insecticide manufacturers 
have found household and agricul- 
tural pets control fields more lucra- 
tive outlets than is the flour milling 
industry for their products, and it 
was ‘also pointed out that several 
new insect toxicants have been pro- 
duced in the past few years, but that 
their value to the milling industry 
has not been determined. 

“It is possible that one or more 
of these toxicants may be the answer 
to the millers’ prayer,” it was stated, 
and the committee urged the employ- 
ment of a full-time entomologist, to 
be stationed in a flour mill, who 
would evaluate the. different toxi- 
cants and conduct researches on 
other phases of insect control. 


Importance of Program 


Dr. Betty Sullivan, director of re- 
search for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and chairman of the federation’s 
technical advisory committee, also 
appeared before the convention May 6. 
In her address, ‘Production and Man- 
agement,” she declared that “ulti- 
mately, there will have to be some 
concerted program supported by the 
whole industry” to ascertain basic, 
fundamental facts that can be used 
as groundwork for those familar with 
practical operations and thus shorten 
the time required for solution. 

“Are we too old and tired, or too 
complacent?” the research director 
rhetorically asked, in citing the mill- 


HOW TO AVOID THE NEXT 
DEPRESSION 


Chicago, Til:—As part of a general 
round-up of current Washington af- 
fairs, particularly with reference to 
the flour milling industry, an address 
by Richard Harkness, Washington 
political and diplomatic correspond- 
ent for the National Broadcasting 
Co., was programmed for the open- 
ing session, May 6, of the Millers 
National Federation’s annual meet- 
ing, under the title, “Do We Get the 
Truth from Washington?” Mr. Hark- 
ness expressed the view that the best 
chance of the United States—and the 
world—to avoid another depression 
and keep the peace is for this coun- 
try to remain strong economically 
and politically as an example of de- 
mocracy. Another economic setback 
such as that of the 1930’s, he says, 
“could cost us our American system 
of free enterprise.” 





.standing and support are given, 


ing industry’s lack of interest in es- 
tablishing research and educational 
programs for the industry. She re- 
ferred to the progress that had been 
made through research by the corn 
milling, petroleum, citrous fruit and 
other industries. 

“There is no industry where so 
much can be done if only desire, 
properly trained personnel, under- 
” she 
said. 

Speaking for herself and her fel- 
low committee members, Dr. Sullivan 
said: 

Basic Research Needed 

“Above all, we want to encourge 
more basic research on which all 
practical developments rest. Many 
university and regional laboratories 
are anxious to co-operate, and in the 
future we hope to establish several 
fellowships in such institutions. I 
dare say many of you have a dis- 
like for the over-worked, research, 
for you probably associate it with 
some long-haired visionary (without 
proper sales appreciation) bombard- 
ing plutonium and disturbing your 
peace of mind. But, research it- 
self is only a state of mind. It is a 
desire to know more about any given 
problem with the hope that the 
knowledge will ultimately be useful 
to others. Any intelligent person has 
this desire and whether you call it 
research or curiosity does not mat- 
ter. Improvements develop only 
through the use of that faculty.” 

Dr. Sullivan praised the work of 
the technical service department’s 
director, Roy K. Durham, with the 
assertion that “his knowledge of the 
industry, his capacity for hard work, 
and his co-operative spirit have 
proved the wisdom of his selection. 
All members of the technical advisory 
committee and more particularly the 
chairman, are proud of his accomp- 
lishments.” 


Reviews Department’s Activities 

The activities of the technical serv- 
ice department since its establish- 
ment in March, 1946, were reviewed 
by Mr. Durham, following Dr. Sul- 
livan’s address. Matters dealing with 
the control of insect infestation in 
flour mills continue to receive the 
greater part of his time, the director 
said, explaining that efforts are be- 
ing made to find an easier method 
which will enable the miller to do a 
more thorough job of eliminating in- 
festation. 

He mentioned also the planning of 
the long-term educational program 
referred to by Dr. Sullivan and said 
that the program “should meet all 
educational demands from present 
or potential operating personnel.” 


Co-operation with Federal Agencies 

Contact has been maintained, Mr. 
Durham said, with developments in 
connection with the agricultural mar- 
keting and research act passed by 
Congress in June, 1946. The federa- 
tion has submitted proposals for co- 
operative projects that would be es- 
tablished under the provisions of 
the act which would benefit the mill- 
ing industry directly and indirectly, 
he asserted. Establishment of a 
large central wheat research labora- 
tory wiith an adjacent 100-sack flour 
mill was suggested, the objective be- 
ing to obtain scientific background in- 
formation for modifying present 
wheat grading standards to more ac- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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FMEA Favors European Allocations 





RETURN OF FORMER GENERAL 


LICENSE AREA RECOMMENDED 


Historical Record Basis Favored—J. L. Locke, New Pres- 
ident, Sees Next Year as of Vital Importance to 
Exports—Press for Lower Tariffs 


Chicago, Ill. — Directors of the 
Flour Millers Export Association at 
Chicago this week went on record as 
favoring the continuation of export 
controls for European shipments for 
another year, if starvation conditions 
there continue for that length of 
time, but that the former general 
license area be restored to that 
status on June 1. The group also 
recommended that the historical 
record system be continued so long 
as the export licensing remains in 
force. 

Many members of the association 
opposed the historical record basis, 
yet there appeared to be no alterna- 
tive to the present method if spe- 
cific licenses are to be required. It 
appeared to be the sentiment of the 
general meeting that the association 
devote its every effort to the restora- 
tion of general licenses in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and keep fighting 
for that principle, which would auto- 
matically solve the objections of 
those who oppose the general his- 
torical record system. 


Many Complaints 

It was brought out at the meeting 
that there have been many com- 
plaints made to congressmen and 
government export officials against 
the historical record method in the 
allocation of Cuban licenses recent- 
ly and that this opposition is a threat 
to the system of issuing licenses. 
It was pointed out that any alterna- 
tive method of assigning licenses 
that offered prospects of being rea- 
sonably workable would be welcome, 
but that the only suitable solution 
is the restoration of the general li- 
cense arrangement in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


John L. Locke President 
John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., was elected 
president of the export association, 
succeeding G. S. Kennedy of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. M. F. 
Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and Elmer W. Reed, 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, were chos- 
en vice presidents. A. H. Krueger 
was again named treasurer and Mar- 
tin F. Smith, secretary-manager. 

Mr. Locke pointed out that the 
next year would be of vital import- 
ance to the export trade and that 
the most effective work by the as- 
sociation would require the appoint- 
ment of an active committee to deal 
with specific problems that are like- 
ly to arise. He suggested four op- 
erating committees, one each for the 
European, Latin American, Pacific 
and Asian areas, as well as staff com- 
mittees on specific problems, such 
as tariffs, controls and regulations 
and the like. These will be appoint- 
ed at an early date. 

“It is the duty of the association,” 
he said, “to work for the lowest 
tariffs on wheat products everywhere, 
to the end that these food prices 


throughout the world be kept as low 
as possible for the benefit of low- 
income groups, and that the problem 
of U. S. agricultural export policy 
must yet be determined. 

“Unless our wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts can be exported on a world 
price basis, future trade will be 
jeopardized. This may involve a two- 
price system in exporting,” he said. 


British Damage Scale Rejected 


The major part of the meeting 
was devoted to consideration of spe- 
cific exporting problems. A request 
from the British Ministry of Food 
that a specific scale of allowances 
for damaged flour be set up was not 
approved. While it was stated that, 
in view of the present price of flour, 
the British suggestion might be justi- 
fied, American railroads would have 
to be consulted to obtain their co- 
operation with flour millers, who 
otherwise would have to bear the 
whole burden of higher damage lev- 
els as compared with railroad allow- 
ances. It was declared wrong in 
principle for millers to accept the 
burden for railroad damage. 


Flour Tariffs Discussed 


Considerable time was devoted to 
discussion of the Belgium-Luxem- 
burg-Netherlands Customs Union, 
now in the process of formation, and 
it was decided that, through a com- 
mittee, every effort would be made 
to obtain a flour tariff ratio of 1.4 
times the wheat tariff. Under the 


sii, 





present plan of, that customs union, 
there would be no duty on wheat and 
a 3% ad valorem levy on flour im- 
ports, which obviously would soon 
cut off flour completely, the more 
so because the combination of Bel- 
gian and Dutch mills would have 
adequate capacity to supply the full 
needs of the three nations. 

The matter of flour tariffs gener- 
ally is being considered also as part 
of the Geneva conference of World 
Trade and it was stated that U. S. 
officials have been fully informed of 
the need for an economic relation- 
ship between flour and wheat tariffs 
in all areas, so that the interest of 
wheat growers and flour millers of 
the United States would be protected. 

The Contract Committee of the 
association was instructed to draft 
a measure of damage clause for ex- 
port contracts to be submitted to the 
association for approval at a later 
meeting. 

A discussion of the subsidy clause 
of the London flour trade contract 
led to the expression of opinion that 
the clause might cause difficulties 
in the future. Yet it was felt that 
nothing could be done about the mat- 
ter at the present time. After some 
consideration of the matter of 
agents’ commissions, it was decided 
to take no action. 


Some Mills. Shun Belgium 


The viewpoint prevailed that the 
Belgian outturn guarantee was sim- 
ply an expense of doing business and 
that the Belgian government paid 
for the privilege of this requirement 
by having to cover the insurance 
charge in the price eventually, al- 
though many millers stated that they 
did not and would not sell the Bel- 
gians under this guarantee require- 
ment. 

It was voted that the association 
increase its donation to the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Committee and there 
was some discussion of the arbitra- 


<< 


tion clause of the contracts. It was 
brought out that in arbitration 
clauses, in which no place of arbitra- 
tion is designated, the committee 
would specify the location. There 
are 15 states which have modern 
arbitration laws and in which arbitra- 
tion could take place. 

Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Washington and Wis- 
consin complain that inability of the 
British Ministry of Supply to co- 
ordinate mill shipments with vesse] 
sailings has resulted in long delays 
in payment for flour, which is at 
ports awaiting export, finally were 
resolved by a suggestion that, in 
cases of hardship, the British prob- 
ably would be willing to pay interest 
on money involved in cases of delay. 


Trend Toward 80% Flour 


Trend toward European purchases 
of more 80% extraction flour, it wa: 
pointed out, was largely the resuli 
of government regulations that per- 
mitted greater tonnage of flour, based 
on wheat allocations, when the ex- 
traction rate is high. It was brought 
out that most of the European grain 
deficit countries have home milling 
extraction rates that range from 
80 to 96% and that two European 
buying nations have been seeking 
whole wheat flour. 

The dangers of the foreign ex- 
change situation were emphasized in 
a discussion of Ecuador and Vene- 
zuela, where some long delays in 
payment have occurred recently be- 
cause dollar exchange is growing 
scarcer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A. J. DOLAN MADE GRAIN AGENT 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A. J. Dolan, 
traveling freight agent for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy railroad 
at St. Paul, was made grain ageni 
at Minneapolis, effective May 1. 








Export Sales Include Portugal, 
Belgium, India; New Grants Made 


Moderate amounts of export flour 
business which were transacted with 
several European countries and the 
announcement of additional alloca- 
tions were the principal components 
of the flour export picture of the past 
week. 

New export business stemming 
from southwestern sources was mea- 
ger during the past week and steam- 
ship agents in the area report book- 
ings very light. 

The supplemental allocations, an- 
nounced May 2 by the Department of 
Agriculture, amounted to 12,000 long 
tons of flour to Greece in place of a 
cancelled quota of 9,000 long tons of 
corn, 600 long tons of flour to British 
Honduras, 1,500 to the Belgian Con- 
go and 20,000 long tons of semolina 
to Italy. A second allocation of 
semolina is under consideration, and 
Switzerland has succeeded in chang- 
ing its flour to wheat. 

Over the weekend, Belgium com- 
pleted purchasing to cover its June 
quota. At that time it bought 3,000 
long tons of 80% extraction flour, 





bringing total June business to the 
permitted 24,000 long tons. Previous 
purchases were for shipment by June 
12 at a price reported to be $6 Gulf. 

India bought 10,000 long tons of 
80% extraction flour on May 1 to 
nearly complete its allowable June 
shipments. Indian purchases were 
basis Atlantic seaboard and it was 
thought that most the business was 
done outside of the Southwest. 

Portugal bought a reported 30,000 
sacks of 80% extraction flour, 10% 
protein or better, basis Philadelphia. 
The business was consummated on 
May 2. 

French buying on the recent allo- 
cation of 645,000 sacks for May was 
scheduled to begin last week, but as 
yet that transaction has been held 
up. It is expected that the French 


purchasing mission will be in the: 


market, though, at any time. 
Most of the permitted quota has 
been purchased by Switzerland, some 


of this coming from the Southwest. 


Status of the current Italian pur- 
chasing policies is uncertain. It. is 








believed, however, that in the future 
sales will be made direct, rather than 
through a purchasing mission operat 
ing in this country. Greece has re- 
cently altered its procedure, requir 
ing the seller to deal directly with 
the Athens government and in re- 
turn get an import permit for th« 
quantity which was sold. 

Canadian flour mills are booked t« 
the end of May for shipment to coun 
tries other than the United Kingdom 
and to the latter country to the end 
of the crop year. Vancouver reports 
substantial quantities have been pur 
chased for shipment through that 
port to China and India. Méediter- 
ranean and Scandinavian countries 
also have taken liberal amounts for 
Vancouver loading. Most of the busi- 
ness.is being handled through foreign 
purchasing missions. The only other 
outlet in the Pacific—the Philippines 
—is at present without interest to 
Canadian mills, since the wheat 
board is not granting permits to mill 
wheat for Manila, due to the tremen- 
dous congestion of flour in Manila 
harbor at present. 
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Corn Millers Elect 
R. C. Huth President 
at 29th Convention 


Chicago, Ill.—R. C. Huth, Chas. A. 
Krause Millirig Co., Milwaukee, was 
elected president of the American 
Corn Millers Federation at the 29th 
annual convention at the Continental 
Hotel, Chicago, May 5. He succeeds 
J. J. Mullen, General Foods Corp., 
Kankakee, Ill., who has held this 
position for the past six years. 

Cc. R. Martin, Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., was elected first vice 
president; S. H. Werner, Illinois Ce- 
real Mills, Inc., Paris, Ill., second vice 
president; R. B. Evans, Evans Mill- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind., treasurer, 
and Harry Hunter, Chicago, secre- 
tary. 

Directors elected are C. M. Cross, 
Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co; G. K. 
Crutchfield, Jr., Knox Crutchfield, 
Lynnwood, Va; T. K. Fahy, Patent 
Cereals Co., Geneva, N. Y; A. B. 
Forbes, Forbes Bros.-Central Mills 
Corp., Topeka, Kansas; E. H. Hum- 
phreys, Humphreys Mills, Memphis, 
Tenn; R. Lauhoff, Lauhoff Grain Co., 
Danville, Ill; R. C, Miner, Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co.,. Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa; E. W. Morrison, Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas; J. J. Mullen, 
General Foods Corp., Kankakee, III; 
Frank Sorenson, Kellogg Co., Omaha; 
A. E. Udell, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich; J. F. Weinmann, J. F. Wein- 
mann Milling Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
and W. H. Williams, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co. 


Mr. Mullen stated this was the first 


time the federation has held a meet- 
ing in six years.free of wartime regu- 
lations. Although free from these, the 
industry still has many problems to 
face, such as standards and sanita- 
tion regulations. Describing the work 
of the federation, Mr. Mullen said 
it was organized in 1918 and reorgan- 
ized in 1936. Its membership now to- 
tals 120, a gain of 93 since its re- 
organization. 

There was considerable discussion 
about proposed standards and enrich- 
ment. The federation is not at all 
opposed to enrichment of corn prod- 
ucts. The federation’s standards com- 
mittee reported on the present sta- 
tus of the proposed standards in con- 
nection with the decision to appeal 
such standards. 

Dallas Western, Quaker Oats Co., 
chairman white corn committee, told 
of the work being done to secure more 
white corn. This committee is still 
functioning, using billboards, posters, 
folders, newspapers and radio in its 
work. The committee has also had 
displays at various state corn shows, 
and Mr. Western reported much prog- 
ress with seed dealers. The present 
Situation was effected materially by 
the unfortunate premium situation 
and, since Jan. 1, sales of white corn 
seed have fallen off. Contributions 
to the committee’s 1947 work have 
been received from a number of 
members, indicating it will receive 
good support for its campaign this 
year, 

The question of sanitation was 
thoroughly discussed. Mr. Huth, 
chairman of this committee, reported 
on its work since it was appointed 
and some of the plans it contemplates 
carrying out. A series of posters to 
Place in various locations in mills 
will be furnished to members soon 
as part of a program to educate the 
employees to the necessity of making 
food products in clean plants. The 
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USDA ALLOCATES MORE FLOUR; 
SEMOLINA QUOTA FOR ITALY 


More Liberal Old Crop Policy Seen — Second Semolina 
Allocation Planned—USDA to Take Excess Rye, 
Barley, Milo From Distillers and Brewers 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


committee is also considering putting 
out 4 manual for superintendents and 
employees as it is necessary to make 
all of them sanitation-minded. It 
was pointed out that it was necessary 
to do everything possible to keep 
plants clean and it was suggested 
that the federation might employ a 
sanitation engineer or expert to work 
with mémbers. 

John Neenan, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., told of plans to redesign a whole 
liné of mill equipment. He said that 
manufacturers are most anxious to 
co-operate with millers. 

R. C. Miner reported that the 
American Corn Millers Federation 
now is incorporated under the not- 
for-profit laws of Illinois. Mr. Miner 
presented a beautiful gold watch and 
chain to Mr. Mullen from the mem- 
bers, in appreciation of the banner 
work he has done as president of the 
federation for six years. 

Attendance was the best in many 
years, about 70 being present. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Consolidated Plant 
in Hutchinson 
Destroyed by Fire 


Hutchinson, Kansas—The  1,500- 
sack flé6ur mill owned by Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. burned May 1, with 
virtually a complete loss on the mill, 
warehouse and grain elevator, save 
for the possible salvage of one 50,000- 
bu tank and its contents. 

The mill here was the smallest of 
four plants of the Wichita, Kansas, 
company. 

The loss, which will amount to ap- 
proximately $250,000, was fully cov- 
ered by insurance. Friction of a belt 
on the pulley of a choked-up eleva- 
tor leg was believed to have started 
the blaze. The fire spread to oth- 
er parts of the _ building, of 
frame construction. One mill em- 
ployee was injured sufficiently to re- 
quire hospitalization while two others 
and three firemen were slightly in- 
jured. Fred F. Burns, president of 
the Consolidated company, immedi- 
ately announced that the capacity 
would be replaced as soon as pos- 
sible. Meanwhile the company’s cus- 
tomers will be served by its other 
mills at Newton, Winfield and King- 
man, Kansas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
ANNOUNCES 30c DIVIDEND 


Kansas City, Mo.—Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, has an- 
nounced the declaration of a divi- 
dend of 30c a share on the stock of 
the company, payable May 31 to 
stockholders of record May 10. 

This is the third dividend of 30c a 
share paid by the company in the 
current fiscal year, making a total 
of 90c. 

‘Flour Mills of America operates 
plants at Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Mo., Alva, Okla., and Great Bend, 
Larned and Fort Scott, Kansas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
PLAN EVENING MEETINGS 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Members of the 
Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors voted to hold the June 
and September meetings ‘in the eve- 
ning because of the large attendance 
at the May dinner meeting. The 
meetings will be held at 2601- Park- 
way, where the May meeting was 























Washington, D. C.—Official chan- 
nels are now processing an additional 
supplementary allocation of durum 
wheat for foreign claimants, it was 
learned here this week, following 
an announcement of a supplemental 
allocation of 20,000 tons of semolina, 
wheat equivalent, for Italy authorized 
May 2. 

This information reveals that the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is liberalizing its procurement 
policies on old crop grains. The gov- 
ernment is trying to pick up every 
available bushel of food grains for 
foreign claimants, but wants to ac- 
complish relief feeding aims without 
driving up the price. 

At this time, the government plans 
to acquire for export approximately 
the equivalent of another 20,000 tons 
of semolina for export to Switzer- 
land, Italy, Czechoslovakia and 
France for May-June delivery, in ad- 
dition to the supplemental allocation 
for Italy announced May 2. The ex- 
port, it is believed, will be in the 
form of wheat rather than semolina. 

In addition to this supplemental 
allocation, it is also revealed that 
the government is prepared to make 
purchases of bits and lots of such 
small grains as rye, barley and milo 
which are reported to be held by 
distillers in excess of their immediate 
requirements. One large eastern dis- 
tiller is reported to have approxi- 
mately 300,000 bus of rye which the 
government is eying. It is believed 
that this transfer of stocks to for- 
eign claimants will be completed 
this week. In addition, it is expect- 
ed that excess of stocks of grains 
in the possession of brewers will also 
be acquired. 
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The supplemental allocation of 
flour to foreign buyers which was 
announced late last week included the 
following amounts: 20,000 long tons 
of semolina (wheat equivalent) to 
Italy; 1,500 long tons of wheat flour 
(wheat equivalent) to the Belgian 
Congo; 600 long tons of wheat flour 
(wheat equivalent) to British Hon- 
duras and 12,000 long tons of wheat 
flour to Greece. The latter item rep- 
resents a substitution of flour for 
9,000 tons of corn previously allo- 
cated to Greece. 

Speculative sources here are in- 
clined to appraise the new govern- 
ment policy in procuring odd lots of 
grains in scattered positions as in- 
dicating that no further substantial 
government buying of old crop wheat 
is expected. 

However, other sources see in the 
move an inference that the U. S. is 
scraping the bottom of the barrel as 
far as old crop wheat is concerned. 

Weakness in durum wheat prices, 
which provoked pressure from the 
Northwest, coupled with immediate 
foreign need, forced the USDA to 
reverse its policy concerning further 
commitments for old crop wheat and 
led to the allocation of semolina to 
Italy for May-June deliveries. 

Recently, durum wheat prices have 
shown weakness, revealing the pos- 
sibility that farm producers might 
be faced with the prospect of selling 
durum on the basis of new crop wheat 
prices, while the winter wheat crop 
had been bought by the government 
and processors at relatively higher 
levels. Private trade and farmer co- 
operatives convinced USDA officials 
that substantial commitments for 
durum could be made without seri- 
ously disturbing the grain markets. 





held. Ellis R. Blumberg was chair- 
man. 

It was decided to invite nonmem- 
bers to the June meeting to hear re- 
ports from the local group’s dele- 
gates to the national convention in 
New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


454.200 Sacks Flour 
Bought by PMA; 
Army Takes 130,000 


Data released this week by the 
United. States Department of Agri- 
culture shows that during the period 
April 28-May 2, the Production and 
Marketing Administration purchased 
454,200 sacks of flour, raising the to- 
tal since July 1, 1946, to approximate- 
ly 27,500,000 sacks. 

The Army Quartermaster Depot 
purchased 130,000 sacks of hard 
wheat, enriched flour for May, June 
and July shipment. This consisted 
of 50,000 sacks packed in cottons for 
domestic use and 80,000 sacks: in 
multiwalls for overseas. 

The army paid $6.15- basis Kansas 
City for 10,000 sacks in cottons for 








May «shipment; $5.84 basis Kansas 
City for 20,000 sacks for June and 
$5.60 basis Kansas City for 20,000 
sacks for July. The 80,000 sacks in 
multiwalls for overseas use was 
bought at $6.09 basis Kansas City for 
July delivery. 

Other purchases by the PMA dur- 
ing the April 28-May 2 period in- 
cluded 3,750,000 bus of corn, 2,522,- 
052 bus of barley and 69,176 bus of 
wheat. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
PAYS THREE DIVIDENDS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
declared dividends of $1 per share on 
preferred stock and a quarterly divi- 
dend of 40c per share, plus a year- 
end extra dividend of 50c a share on 
the common stock, Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president, announced. 

Both common stock dividends, to- 
taling 90c a share, are payable June 
2 to stockholders of record May 12, 
1947. This is the 80th consecutive 
quarterly dividend declared by Pills- 
bury Mills for common stockholders. 

The $1 a share preferred dividend 
is for the quarter-yearly dividend pe- 
riod- and will be payable July 15, 
1947, to stockholders of record July 1. 
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ROUND-LOT NEW CROP FLOUR 
SALE FEATURES DRAB MARKET 


Most Domestic Buyers Still Holding Off on New Crop 
Sales and Limiting Old Crop Buying to Bare 
Necessities—Exports Fair 


The domestic flour picture remains 
very much the drab affair evident in 
recent weeks, except for a round-lot 
purchase of new crop flour in the 
Southwest by one large bakery con- 
eern. Buyers are showing interest 
in the 80c-to- $1-sack discounts al- 
legedly being offered by some mills 
for July-August shipment, but ex- 
cept for the one round lot reported 
booked, the tendency of bakery and 
family buyers still is to hold off. 
Meanwhile, takings of old crop flour 
by domestic users are strictly on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. More depend- 
able deliveries as a result of boxcar 
improvement are encouraging some 
buyers to run within a week of in- 
ventory exhaustion before buying 
more. The export outlets remain as 
a stop-gap for the slow domestic 
trade, but even so, a number of mills 
have some uncommitted running time. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration wired all mills to push 
shipments on its May contracts, but 
made no overtures on June purchases. 


USDA ALLOCATES 
MORE FLOUR 


Late last week, the United States 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced supplemental flour alloca- 
tions for May-June shipment totaling 
45,500 long tons, in wheat equivalent. 
Italy was granted 20,000 long tons 
of semolina, Belgian Congo was 
granted 1,500 long tons of flour, 
British Honduras 600 and Greece 
12,000 long tons of flour. Buying on 
the recent supplemental allocation to 
France, which had been expected to 
start last week, now is anticipated 
for this week. This quota amounts 
to 36,000 long tons. Switzerland, 
Belgium, Portugal and India pur- 
chased during the past week. 


DOMESTIC SPRINGS 
TRADE LIGHT 


Spring wheat mills report domestic 
flour buying very light, with lower 
priced new crop offerings in other 
areas causing buyers to hold back. 
Export trade, however, was of fairly 
good volume the past week, the proc- 
essors in the Northwest having a 
temporary price advantage on flour 
for nearby or old crop shipment. To- 
tal sales for the week average 71.7% 
of capacity, as compared with 50% 
the previous week and 35% a year 
ago. While reports were heard of 
some spring wheat mills quoting 
prices for deferred: delivery, many 
mills still were reluctant to project 
their thinking into the new crop po- 
sitions. They point out that the new 
spring crop is late going into the 
ground. Old crop wheat supplies at 
present are apparently ample, but 
rumors that the government might 
take 10,000,000 bus of spring wheat 
for June shipment were disturbing to 
millers of the Northwest. Foreign 
buyers the past week included Switz- 
erland, Belgium, Portugal, Eire and 
India. French buying was expected 
to get under way this week. 


LARGE NEW CROP 
SALE REPORTED 


Sales by southwestern mills the 
past week totaled about 108% of ca- 


pacity, but since it was made up 
mostly of a round-lot purchase of 
new crop flour by one large baker 
from several mills, it was not con- 
sidered a true reflection of the over- 
all trade. Only 13% of the total 
was for export, indicating. inability 
of mills to meet the lower export 
offers from elsewhere. Total sales 
the previous week were only 8% and 
a year ago 77% of capacity. Family 
sales are very light. Warehouse 
stocks are not heavy, but consumer 
resistance is slowing the movement 
from retail shelves. Resales are crop- 
ping up in both bakery and family 
fields, with discounts of 35@40c re- 
ported in an attempt to move sup- 
plies before new crop flour becomes 
available. Spasmodic buying by Eu- 
ropean countries for May-June was 
evident, with Portugal, Switzerland, 
Belgium and India among the buy- 
ers. Clears are scarce and in good 
demand. 


EASTERN BUYING 
INTEREST LAGS 


Trade at Buffalo remains limited 
by the desire of buyers to await new 
crop deliveries, which they feel will 
be lower priced. In the New York 
Metropolitan area, somewhat easier 
prices brought in a few buyers for 
replacement lots on a somewhat larg- 
er scale than recent single carlot 
contracts. Some of the larger and 
medium-sized bakers bought springs 
and new crop Kansas in fair volume, 
but the smaller bakers held off due 
to decreased baked goods sales. New 
Kansas flour is quoted 70c@$1 sack 
below old crop prices in the New 
York market. 

Activity at Boston remains ex- 


tremely dull, with sales confined to 
small lots for replacement purposes. 
Offerings of Kansas flour for July- 
August at about $1 sack under spot 
values brought some interest from 
the larger operators, but drew little 
attention from small bakers. Con- 
sumer price resistance is growing. 
Philadelphia reports trade quiet, with 
the slight price reduction of the past 
week encouraging buyers to hold off. 
Pittsburgh bakers apparently are im- 
pressed by the compaign for lower 
prices and since they are stocked 
with high priced ingredients, they are 
not interested in taking on more 
flour at current levels. Buying is 
strictly hand-to-mouth. New crop 
flour is offered at 80c@$1 sack un- 
der old crop prices and mills mak- 
ing price concessions of 10c sack in 
old crop prices for immediate ship- 
ment found few takers. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BUYING SLOW 


Chicago trade remains dull, with 
prospects of easier new crop prices 
influencing buyers in their indiffer- 
ence toward more than small-lot or- 
ders for actual immediate needs. 
Family trade is nil. At Cleveland, 
some bakers were forced to come in 
for carlots to replenish depleted in- 
ventories, but 30-day shipment was 
the limit. With cars more plentiful, 
flour is arriving within a week after 
ordered. Bakers still claim sweet 
goods sales are off at least 30%. 
Family flour trade remains very 
quiet. St. Louis mills report a slight 
improvement in sales, although or- 
ders still were of small size and for 
quick shipment. Domestic buyers are 
showing some interest in new crop 
flour. Clears are active in export 
channels. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
INTEREST LIGHT 


Trade in the South and Southeast 
remains light, with buyers marking 
time until lower priced new crop 
flours are available. At New Orleans, 
buyers are taking only limited quan- 
tities for immediate to two weeks’ 
shipment, principally of southwestern 





Mills Offer on Semolina Allocation 
to Italy; Domestic Granulars Slow 


An allocation of 20,000 long tons 
of semolina (durum wheat equiva- 
lent) by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to Italy was a 
feature of the durum granulars mar- 
ket the past week.: Most durum mill- 
ers were making offers on the allo- 
cation, but few, if any, confirmations 
had been received early this week. 
The allocation was for May-June 
shipment. 

Dullness in the domestic macaroni 
market seems to be responsible for 
some reselling of durum granulars, 
an unusual situation which has de- 
veloped within the last few weeks. 
Some unfilled business on mill books 
was contracted last fall when the 
market was well under the present 
price basis. The buyers have not 
done the business they expected, are 
faced with a growing carrying charge 
account and have decided to sell a 
car or two of granulars to others 
who are not so well situated as to 
supplies. They are able to undersell 
the mills and still make money on 
their surplus. The mills, of course, 
are glad to get the shipping direc- 
tions, but they do realize that they 
are being undersold. 


This situation, no doubt, is the 
reason why mills have not been able 
to resell old customers, even though 
they know the latter are out of sup- 
plies. 

Even under these circumstances, 
there are a lot of holes to be filled 
on this crop. Millers are hopeful of 
a pick-up in demand soon. Shipping 
directions continue light. The break 
in durum resulted in granulars being 
lowered to $5.45, bulk, here. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis May 3, were as follows: 

Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better...$2.314%@2.32% 
2 Amber Durum or better... 2.31%@2.32% 
3 Amber Durum or better... 2.30% @2.314 
1 Durum or better.......... 2.29% 
2 Durum or better.......... 2.29% 
3. DPR. OF. BOGGS ..casacaas. 2.29% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
April 27-May 3 ...... *150,056 62 
Previous week ......: 159,115 66 
Two weeks ago 205,908 85 
SOE OO bs Se bb 2 0s 113,759 53 
Crop year 
production 
guar Sane -S,  200T, ccc be cweapis 8,298,327 
weny.. 2-Biay. 6, 1066 6 cewcdinscin 8,609,816 


*Preliminary. 
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hard winter types. No contracts for 
future delivery are being written. 
Texas and Oklahoma mills are offer- 
ing new crop flour at 85c@$1 sack 
below old crop levels, with little suc- 
cess so far. Atlanta reports that 
while a certain amount of replace- 
ment buying is necessary right along, 
there is no inclination of buyers to 
lay in sizable stocks or to make fu- 
ture commitments. Family flour sales 
are at rock-bottom. Some new crop 
offers as much as $1@2 below spot 
prices have been heard, but the gen- 
eral average is 50@75c under. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
SELL TO PMA 


Pacific Northwest mills are grind- 
ing to capacity, with government 
business still the chief business. Trade 
interests placed last week’s sales to 
the PMA at 420,000 sacks. More 

(Continued on page 87) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED MARKETS , 
DEVELOP STRENGTH 


<> 
Poultry Feed Demand Accounts jor 
Better Tone—PMA Index 
Drops One Point 





Feedstuffs prices are rather erra- 
tic, with substantial gains in mill- 
feeds more than offset by marked 
weakness in the protein meals and 
corn feeds. Increased calls for poul- 
try and dairy rations in which mi|l- 
feeds are an important ingredient, 
account for the better tone in mill- 
feed prices. Weakness in the pio- 
tein and corn feeds is a reflection of 
increased offerings from processo’s. 


.The Productioin and Marketing Ad- 


ministration index of whole feedstu(fs 
prices dropped one point this week, 
to 217.3 which is about 26 points be- 
low the March average of 243.3. The 
feed grain index dropped to 226, as 
compared with the March average 
of 244. 


Millfeeds Show Firmness 


Strength developed in wheat feeds 
due to the slightly reduced produc- 
tion and a more active inquiry from 
feed manufacturers to meet seasonal 
increases in the demand for poultry 
feeds. At Minneapolis the improved 
demand for wheat feeds, which set 
in about 10 days ago, continues, and 
feed which could be promised {or 
nearby shipment was in good call. 
Most handlers have been working 
on a hand-to-mouth basis for some 
time, and a flurry of buying by feed 
manufacturers to replenish stocks 
needed for immediate mixing readily 
firmed the price basis. Feed for ‘e- 
livery on track at Minneapolis held 
independently firm, with offerings 
light and demand from local mixers 
good. Minneapolis quotations, there- 
fore, held at stronger comparative 
levels than freight differential under 
Chicago. Buying interest was cen- 
tered mainly on immediate to prompt 
shipment, with demand for forward 
deliveries not active. 

Millfeed prices were stronger at 
Chicago, with demand good. Milling 
operations were also lighter at that 
center, and mills were sold wp 
through May and offered little new 
tonnage. At Kansas -City, demand 
was also aggressive from nearly every 
class of buyer. An important f2c- 
tor. in the tightening of the price 
trend was a rush of buying by m’x- 
ers who had allowed inventories ‘0 
shrink to a low point. Feed manu- 
facturers reported an enlargement 
in sales of chick mashes and dai’y 
feeds as a result of the cold, wet 
spring. 
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May Wheat Very Erratic: 
New Crop More Stable 


Open Interest in Old Crop Month Sensitive to Cash Situation— 
Private Experts Predict All-time Record Winter Wheat Yields 


Most of the fluctuations in wheat 
futures the past week have been in 
the May position, which now is ap- 
proaching . maturity and is highly 
sensitive to day-to-day news concern- 
ing the spot supply situation. Open 
interest in the May delivery is far 
in excess of the quantity of cash 
wheat in deliverable position. The old 
crop supply situation is tight, with 
indications of very light carry-over 
into the new crop season, but each 
day the new crop supply picture is 
brightened by new estimates of all- 
time record production and the gap 
between the new and old season is 
rapidly diminishing. This tends to 
ease the old crop tightness to a meas- 
urable extent, as all users who can 
possibly do so are willing to wait for 
new grain because of the more favor- 
able price levels. 

May wheat at Chicago and other 
leading exchanges gyrated wildly at 
times, rising as much as 6@7¢ early 
one day only to fall back and close 
a cent or two net lower for the day. 
That delivery closed May 56% @8%¢ 
higher than a week previous, at 
$2.64% at Chicago, $2.54% at Minne- 
apolis and $2.60 at Kansas City. The 
new crop positions did not follow the 
ups and downs of May, however, and 
held about steady throughout the 
week. The close on the new crop 
positions: Chicago—July $2.24%, Sep- 
tember $2.17%, December $2.1414; 
Minneapolis—July $2.35, September 
$2.19% ; Kansas City—July $2.18, Sep- 
tember $2.12, December $2.09. 

Tempering the tightness of the May 
delivery position were the slow do- 
mestic flour business and the wide 
discounts of 85¢ to $1 sack being 
quoted on new crop flour for deliv- 
ery barely 45 days hence. Bakers and 
family trade are more determined 
than ever to hold old crop purchases 
to a minimum and even the new crop 
discounts are not attracting a general 
scale of buying as yet. 


Record Crop Estimates 


Private crop experts, in their first 
seasonal estimates, came out with 
predictions of staggering winter 
wheat production in the Southwest. 
C. M. Galvin, Chicago statistician, 
foresees a total winter wheat crop of 
1,004,000,000 bus, a record by far, and 
the first time in history the winter 
crop estimate alone exceeded a bil- 
lion. H. L. Robinson, Kansas City 
crop expert, predicts 268,000,000 bus 
for Kansas alone. Both of the esti- 
mates are based, of course, on grow- 
ing conditions at the first of May, but 
conditions appear to be perfect and 
even with some setbacks, the outturn 
could still be tremendous. Reports 
now are indicating that the spring 
wheat acreage will show very little 
reduction, despite the late season and 
excessive moisture. Planting is being 
rushed at a fast pace and seeding will 
be completed this week in most of 
the important area. 

Meanwhile, there is no change in 
the prospects for an active demand 
for the coming bumper harvests. 
European needs will cause a heavy 
drain on American supplies, according 
to the experts. The probable bottle- 
neck, if any, will be in transporta- 
tion and storage facilities for han- 
dling such huge production. 

The supply of grain (production 





plus carry-over) in the United States 
and Canada amounted to 1,746,000,000 
bus for 1946-47, against 1,966,000,000 
for 1945-46. 


Spring Premiums Weaker 


The premium basis on cash spring 
wheat relative to the May future 
showed some weakness, as milling de- 
mand became cautious and offerings 
continued moderately liberal. Minne- 
apolis and Duluth each received 
around 2,000 cars for the past week, 
reflecting substantial improvement in 
the boxcar situation. Wheat contain- 
ing 13% protein brought no pre- 
mium over ordinary. One cent pre- 
mium was paid for 14% protein and 
above the level, the basis was l1¢ 
for each %% of protein. Bids for “to 
arrive’ wheat were reduced to 3¢ 
over Minneapolis May for both Min- 
neapolis and Duluth billing. Cash 
durum prices declined further. The 
trading basis was switched to the 
July future, which provides a more 
adequate hedge. Reports of semolina 
allocations to Italy late in the week 
caused more interest on the part of 
buyers. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on May 3: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lIbs........ $2.59 @2.61 
2. 8&2. eres s 2.58 @2.60 
3.6 6S” Re aR 2.58 @2.60 
nh. FL Beereeres Pe iere 2.57% @2.59% 
2 ee OE ee Si ratekewsaekea 2.54% @2.58% 
SC Eee OS UW. 66 vc vscccevincss 2.54% @2.58% 


Premiums for protein are generally ic 
for 14%, and lc more for each %% protein 
over 14%. 


K. C. Premiums Erratic 


Indications that trading will be 
unpredictable from day to day until 
the new crop wheat starts moving, 
developed at Kansas City last week 
when both premiums and futures 
were uncertain from one moment 
to the next. Up to May 3, the 
May future was still used as a 
barometer for cash. Generally the 
switch would be made to July for a 
premium basis but the situation this 
year is abnormal, with a wide spread 
between May and July existing. 

An example of the wild variation 
of ideas occurred on May 2 when the 
May future opened at $2.5814, zoomed 
up to $2.67 and settled down to close 
at $2.55%. At the same time pre- 
miums for No. 1 ordinary hard wheat 
declined from 8¢ over May to a close 
of 5¢ over. At this time mills stood 
shy of the market and very little 
interest was shown. Mill demand 
throughout the week was inconsis- 
tent, with some companies entering 
the market at times for small 
amounts. Values of milling grade va- 
rieties dropped from around $2.74 to 
$2.65 during the seven-day period. 
Some of this loss was regained in the 
session May 3, when premiums for 
No. 1 ordinary rose from 5 to 7¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on May 3, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.61 @2.71 
No. .2 Dark and Hard........ 2.60 @2.70 
No. 3 Dark; and Hard........ 2.59 @2.69 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.57% @2.68 
ee ee as | rer re 2.61 @2.70 
NS TS er reat eee 2.60 @2.69 
er ee See ree ee ere 2.59 @2.68 
Se. Es SL 6. bees os 2 db heb ewes 2.57% @ 2.67 


Fort Worth reports No. 1 hard win- 
ter, any protein quoted at $2.75@2.78, 
basis delivered Texas common points. 
Demand remains scattered dnd gen- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











April 27- April 28- April 29- April 30- 
May 3, Previous May 4, May 5, May 6, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
PIGRGIORE 6.6 6 00-8 88 6 vee He ne eees *907,213 904,504 680,582 926,936 667,325 
BOOMER WES wc scccedcrcvcecsecs 1,382,764 1,495,865 815,885 1,318,574 1,101,786 
TOUTEAIO oes ce csc cc seenes caccves 524,464 560,241 428,217 496,400 488,800 
Central and S. E. ..... é *503,862 519,419 435,037 598,392 521,436 
North Pacific Coast *380,656 374,792 222,430 398,696 375,455 
RR os bss 3:50.40 95.3.0 deed 68 3,698,959 3,854,821 2,582,151 3,738,998 3,154,802 
Percentage of total U. S. output 64 64 67 71 73 


*Preliminary. 


Percentage of capacity operated 
April 29- April 30- 








Crop year flour production 
c July 1 to 








a 
April 27- April 28- 
May 3, Previous May 4, 
1947 week 1946 
Northwest ...... 87 86 64 
Southwest ...... 90 97 56 
BeMale 2 sec esiee 87 93 71 
Central and S. E. 64 65 58 
No. Pacific Coast 106 105 52 
bo. Se peecr are 85 87 63 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
April 27-May 3.. 953,280 878,987 92 
Previous week .. 953,280 929,661 98 
TOOE GHG. 624.668: 894,660 549,958 61 
Two years ago .. 814,380 853,955 105 
oBIVG-YOSFr AVOTERS 2.2. cc cscscccce 78 
WOMENS GVOPERS 6.6. cis ccc ce eases 69 
Kansas City 
April 27-May 3.. 367,920 304,146 83 
Previous week .. 367,920 365,715 99 
TORE BRO». sa<eus 364,320 140,287 39 
Two years ago .. 352,800 275,349 78 
DivO-FORF AVETERS soci cc eceeves 66 
Ten-year AVerage ...... cece eeceee 64 
Wichita 
April 27-May 3.. 118,800 106,241 89 
Previous week .. 118,800 104,659 88 
WORF BG. oki ceive 112,800 54,490 48 
Two years ago .. 111,132 90,136 81 
Five-year average ..........ceeeee 72 
TOR-YOGQF AVETERZOS 2.00 cecccsocvews 69 
Salina 
April 27-May 3.. 100,200 93,390 93 
Previous week .. 100,200 95,830 96 
MOG? GRO. axasics 84,600 71,150 84 
Two years ago .. 109,956 99,134 90 
PIVO-FORE GVGTERO 2 nc ci ccccsccdscee 84 
FOR-YORF QVOTHRO occ cece cep eceses 79 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity outpu tivity 


April 27-May 3.. 791,766 503,862 64 
Previous week .. 791,766 519,419 66 
ee OO oso 88 754,756 435,037 58 
Two years ago .. 795,240 598,392 75 
Five-year average ..........seeeee 61 
PO ae DOPOD oc ei i creer esiones 59 


May 5, May 6, May 3, May 4, 

1945 1944 1947 1946 
94 68 40,131,383 38,601,949 
95 79 63,608,912 57,307,455 
83 84 22,667,116 22,693,488 
75 66 23,976,986 24,844,979 
97 91 15,234,258 14,966,970 
91 77 165,618,615 158,414,841 

NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
April 27-May 3.. 664,200 *591,922 89 
Previous week .. 667,800 592,899 89 
FVOAP GEO. wre ess 667,800 406,608 61 
Two years ago .. 667,800 593,951 89 
PIVG-FOGE GVETABO 2c cect cccteecese 63 
Ten-yeA@r AVETABS .....ccccssecceces 58 

*Preliminary. 

. Minneapolis 
April 27-May 3.. 378,360 . 315,291 83 
Previous week .. 378,360 311,605 82 
pc a | errr 360,360 273,974 76 
Two years ago .. 321,360 332,985 - 104 
Five-year average .......ceeeeeees 72 
‘RON=FEEF: GVGFORS «co oie ites éciwees 61 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
April 27-May 3.. 223,320 *231,685 104 
Previous week .. 223,320 *232,170 104 
eee GRO wekeces 225,720 153,029 68 
Two years ago .. 269,100 247,018 92 
WAvVOeVORE BVOTORS «oc cc ccsciisvces 80 
TOUFORE BVOTRED: 6660s s ct veewesows 65 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

April 27-May 3.. 134,200 148,971 111 
Previous week .. 134,200 142,622 106 
ZOO? GSO *s visvscs 134,200 69,401 52 
Two years ago .. 143,200 151,678 106 
WEVOrPORr: BVOTONO. 605.0 crs eccestocs 83 
TOUHTORE  DVGTHRS 6 eines ccc cease ve 71 

BUFFALO 
April 27-May 3.. 601,200 524,464 87 
Previous week .. 601,200 560,241 93 
pi Peer 600,600 428,217 71 
Two years ago .. 600,600 496,400 80 
WEVOrPORE BVOTORE voccicecteccveicvis 73 
WORF ORE BVGTORS 60nd ciccccincnics 42 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, 


--—Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


April 27-May 3. 28,001 1,230,179 17,379 
Previous week .. 30,291 17,372 
Two weeks ago 28,553 17,717 
0 Sra 12,646 1,110,611 10,549 
ASS 26,701 1,082,170 18,770 
Bee 22,311 1,087,194 13,513 
| ees 20,495 1,012,403 11,893 
Five-yr. average 22,031 1,104,517 14,421 


*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of 


732,595 10,335 433,744 55,715 2,396,518 

10,916 58,579 

: 12,381 58,651 
744,943 6,637 442,168 29,832 2,297,722 
719,968 10,052 432,855 55,523 2,229,992 
646,300 9,898 429,932 45,722 2,162,835 
610,422 6,966 382,346 39,354 2,006,171 
690,846 8,778 404,209 45,230 2,199,572 


total capacity. 





erally poor, while offerings have in- 
creased somewhat. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat prices 
held firm this week, with soft white 
selling around $2.37@2.39° bu, only 


. slightly under a week ago. Prices did 


not decline to the full extent of east- 
ern markets. Mills were only mildly 


-‘Gnterested, covering their export flour 


4g41é8>, Montana wheat was offered in 


greater abundance, with a big im- 
provement in cars headed this direc- 
tion. Some spot cars were offered 
the middle of the week, with 15-day 
shipment freely offered. No com- 
plaints are now being heard on either 
local or Montana movement. Crop 
conditions have shown some improve- 
ment with warmer weather and am- 
ple moisture during the past month. 
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THOMAS A. McGOUGH, 
LEADING BAKER, DIES 


Head of Alabama Bakery Firm Suf- 
fers Heart Attack on Golf 
Course 


Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas A. Mc- 
Gough, 77, president of McGough 
Bakeries, Inc., Birmingham, died May 
1 following a heart attack while 
playing golf at the Highland Park 
Country Club. Funeral services were 
held at St. Paul’s Catholic Church 
May 3. 

One of the leading bakers in the 
Southeast, Mr. McGough was a past 
president of the Southern Bakers As- 
sociation and one of its most active 
members. He also was a member of 
the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association. 

The son of a baker who learned the 
trade in Belfast, Ireland, Mr. Mc- 





Thomas A. McGough 


Gough started a small retail shop in 
Birmingham in 1912. He entered the 
wholesale bakery business in 1922 and 
five years later built a larger plant 
in Birmingham. 

Several years later he opened an- 
other bakery in Decatur, Ala., and 
in 1935 bought the Foley Bakery in 
Montgomery, Ala. A large, modern 
plant was built at Montgomery in 
1937. The firm also operates a cake 
plant at Hattiesburg, Miss., and an- 
other bakery at Selma, Ala. 

Mr. McGough was known as a 
merchandiser, a consistent advertiser 
and community builder. He main- 
tained personal contact with prac- 
tically every retailer in the Birming- 
ham market. Much of his success 
was attributed to his ability to se- 
lect dependable men and keep them 
with his organization once they 
proved their worth. 

Although Mr. McGough knew every 
phase of the baking business he made 
a practice of delegating responsibili- 
ties to his assistants. From 2 to 3% 
of the firm’s gross sales were invest- 
ed in educational and creative adver- 
tising, consistently emphasizing that 
bread is one of the fine things in life. 

Mr. McGough’s main hobby and pet 
philanthropic activity was looking 


after the welfare of children. For 
18 years he served as president of 
the Jefferson County Orphans’ Home 
Association. 

He was a member of St. Paul’s 
Catholic Church, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus and the Holy Name Society. 
He also was a director of the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce and 
a member of the Rotary Club. 

Surviving are his widow; three 
sons, Thomas W. McGough, Florence, 
Joe M. McGough, Montgomery, and 
William P. McGough, Birmingham; 
two daughters, Helen McGough and 
Mrs. John Lewis King, Birmingham; 
four grandchildren, one brother and 
one sister. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HANSCOM ASKS DAMAGES 
DUE TO WORK STOPPAGE 


New York, N. Y.—The Hanscom 
Baking Corp., chain bakery of the 
metropolitan area, has filed a peti- 
tion in the Supreme Court asking 
$63,474 in damages from Local 50, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union (AFL) for losses 
during a work stoppage last January. 

The stoppage began Jan. 3 and 
lasted 10 days and was participated in 
by 190 of 300 local members, the pe- 
tition states. The company had a 
contract with the union which called 
for arbitration of grievances and it 
is reported that the bakery contends 
that the seven employees who walked 
out did not submit their grievances to 
arbitration. 'The company employs 
about 1,000 workers in its plants. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE IN PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The 27 largest 
Hebrew bakeries here have been shut 
down by a strike called against them 
on May 1 by Local 201, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, AFL. The 
walkout affected-about 500 employ- 
ees. 

A spokesman for the Hebrew Mas- 
ter Bakers Association said that the 
last negotiating meeting broke up 
during discussion of a suggestion 
that wages be raised between 75 and 





85c a day, provided all other features 
of the old contract be retained. 

Joseph Simon, business agent of 
Local 201, said the men were called 
off their jobs when no contract was 
signed to replace the past one which 
expired April 30. His union originally 
demanded a flat pay rise of $1.50 per 
day. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION GROUP NAMES 
JOHN WIEGAND PRESIDENT 


New York, N. Y.—John Wiegand, 
Lane Baking Co., Inc., was elected 
president of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club at the monthly meet- 
ing of the group held at the George 
Washington Hotel May 5. Herman 
W. Hanschka, Quality Bakers of 
America Co-operative, Inc., was 
named ffirst vice president and 
Maurice F. Murphy, Ekco Products 
Co., became second vice president 
and program chairman. The secre- 
tary and treasurer of the club—W. 
H. Welker, Swift & Co., and Henry 
Voll, Bakers Weekly—were re-elected 
for another term. 

The guest speaker on the program, 
Dr. L. B. Jensen, well known bacter- 
iologist from the research laborator- 
ies of Swift & Co., Chicago, held the 
attention of a large turnout of pro- 
duction men with a brief address on 
the cause and prevention of food 
poisoning. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. P. BINNER ADDRESSES 
BAKERS IN LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, Calif—Details of a 
$1,500,000 promotional program which 
the nation’s baking industry now is 
undertaking to assure, among other 
things, maximum product quality and 
improved service to consumers, was 
the subject of a talk which C. P. 
Binner, president of the American 
Bakers Association, delivered to 
members of the Los Angeles bakers’ 
group as well as guest bakers from 








San Diego and other outlying dis-. 


tricts at a luncheon meeting in the 
Blue Room of the Los Angeles Club 
May 1. 


New Bread Weight 
Law Passes in 
California House 


Sacramento, Calif. — New legisia- 
tion relating to weights of standard 
bread loaves, wrappings and mark- 
ings in California has passed the 
California house of representatives 
and action is pending in the state 
senate. No opposition to the pro- 
posed legislation is apparent and ap- 
proval seems assured, according to 
Carleton G. Anderson, secretary of 
the Northern California Bakers Asso- 
ciation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
PLAN JUNE CONVENTION 


Sioux Falls, S. D.—The South la- 
kota Bakers Association is planning 
a convention at the Carpenter Hotel 
here June 4, according to a recent 
announcement by Bert Johnson, 
Johnson’s Bakery, Yankton, S. D., 
president of the group. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNOUNCES NEW LOAF 


Manchester, N. H.—Approximately 
250 employees and guests of Cote 
Bros., Inc., bakers of this city, at- 
tended a banquet at the Hotel Car- 
penter, at which the concern, head- 
ed by Onil O. Cote, president, an- 
nounced a new loaf of bread “Sun- 
beam.” 








MISSOURI BAKERS PLAN 
NOVEMBER MEETING 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Missouri 
Bakers Association will hold their an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Nov. 9-11, it was announced 
at the recent joint spring meeting 
with the Kansas Bakers Association 
in Kansas City. 





No Reduction in Bread Prices Seen 
Despite Administration’s Campaign 


Washington, D. C.—Leading bakers 
here doubt that there will be any re- 
duction in current bread prices de- 
spite the Truman administration’s 
clamor for concessions by business. 
According to industry representa- 
tives, the recent advance in bread 
prices here barely reflected actual 
cost increases in raw materials and in 
a number of cases local bakeries have 
not started to use flour which has 
recently been priced over $7 sack. 

Current offers of flour here for 
immediate delivery are reported at 
approximately $6.75, delivered. New 
crop wheat flour for August delivery 
is being quoted on a bulk basis of $6. 

There has been a slight recession 
in some shortening lines, but not suf- 


ficient to cause any drop in bread 
prices, industry spokesmen say. 

These bakery spokesmen believe 
that flour prices will reflect wheat 
prices at not less than $2.50 bu for 
the balance of this year, which does 
not provide optimism for price re- 
ductions in the bakery field. 

Some price adjustments have been 
made here in specialty breads, but, 
according to the trade, bakers mak- 
ing these reductions are those who 
raised prices too steeply when the en- 
tire baking industry was forced to 
price their products at higher levels. 

In the family flour field sume no- 
table merchandising practices are be- 
ing undertaken on the part of the 
chains and volume merchandisers to 
hold prices down. It is learned that 
one large chain here is cutting out 


all but the two top brands of family 
flour and will concentrate its sales 
efforts on two brands in order to 
maintain volume at low prices and 
reduce inventories. According to trade 
observers, this will mean that third 
and fourth brands whose sales vol- 
ume has been right close to the lead- 
ers will have tough sledding in main- 
taining outlets. 

Belief that flour prices will remain 
up during the balance of this year 
represents in the industry’s appraisal 
of overseas demand for wheat and 
flour as indicated by official govern- 
ment spokesmen. Until the new crop 
wheat is available—present indica- 
tions are that the movement will be 
delayed two weeks—there is no sign 
of any substantial decline in the price 
on old crop wheat. 
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North Dakota 
Bakers’ Group 
Elects Officers 


Fargo, N. D.—Rodney Byers, By- 
ers’ Bakery, Grafton, was elected 
president of the North Dakota Bak- 
ers Association at that group’s April 
22 meeting held at the Gardner Ho- 
tel here. 

G. L. Olson, Bon Ton Bakery, Dick- 
inson, was named secretary and Al- 
bert Swanson, Harvey Quality Bak- 
ery, Harvey, was elected recording 
secretary and treasurer. 

The board of directors was retained, 
including Harry Howland, Fargo Bak- 
ing Co., Fargo; Warren Whitson, 
Sweetheart Bakeries, Bismarck, and 
James Flannery, Jamestown Baking 
Co., Jamestown. 

The afternoon session of the meet- 
ing was featured by a “bread and 
cake clinic’ under the direction of 
Adrian J. Vander Voort, head of the 
baking school of Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute and technical editor of The 
American Baker, Minneapolis. Bak- 
ery products were on display and each 
type of product was discussed by a 
bakery service man. 

Participating in the discussions 
were Charles Keeney, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Milwaukee; Art Forsman, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee; Tom Freer, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; W. A. Richards, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Gene Dougherty, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Kansas City. 

Improvements in quality and fin- 
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House, South Lyndeboro, N. H.; 
Joseph J. Dawson, Spaulding Baker- 
ies, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y.; A. L. 
Ingram, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New 
York City; E. Freeman Pearce, 
Dutchess Bakers’ Machinery Co., Inc., 
Beacon, N. Y., and Felix E. Strumen- 
ski, New Warsaw Bakery Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FALL WHEAT SURVIVES 
SEVERE BRITISH WINTER 


London, England—A ‘report of the 
Ministry of Agriculture states that 
winter wheat has withstood the pro- 
longed frost better than might have 
been expected, and although some 








discoloration is reported, the plant 
was improving in appearance at the 
end of March. 

In general, early sown wheat has 
come through the winter better than 
late sown although in many areas 
some patching or resowing will be 
necessary. In low-lying areas, and 
where the crop was not well pro- 
tected by snow during the severe 
spell, a considerable proportion has 
been destroyed by floods and frost. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DAYTON CLUB FORMED 


Dayton, Ohio—The Dayton Bakers 
Club has recently been organized and 
luncheon meetings are held each 
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Tuesday, according to a report by 
the Ohio Bakers Association. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL BAKING PROFIT 

New York, N. Y.—George L. Mor- 
rison, president of General Baking 
Co., has announced that the estimat- 
ed net profit of the company for the 
13-week period ended March 29, 1947, 
after estimated federal intome taxes 
of $230,871, amounted to $336,024, 
equal to 10.56c a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. This compares with an es- 
timated net profit for the correspond- 
ing period 1946, after estimated fed- 
eral income taxes of $357,410, of 
$506,463, or 21.42c a common share. 














Robert W. Brooks, Mgr. 
Products Service, spoke of 
STRENGTH in yeast. 





Harry Ekstedt, Mer. 
Bakery Production 
Service, stressed UNI- 
FORMITY in yeast. 





Arthur Shaver, General 
Production Megr., ex- 
plained what PURITY 
means to yeast. 


Howard A. Clark, Mer. ~~ 
Technical Service, showed re 
how HARDINESS im- 
proves yeast. 


ishing of bakery products was highly 
recommended. Proper packaging was 
also stressed. 

Gene Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Joe Lee, Vice President, 
Paul, summarized the observations. teld how PEOPLE make 








John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, president, National Bak- 
ers Supply House Association, spoke 
at the morning session, of which Rus- 
sell Freeman, Fargo, was chairman. 

The moving picture, ‘“‘The Red Wag- 
on,”’ was presented by Swift & Co. 

Dr. Robert Baird, food and drug 
official of the state of North Dakota, 
discussed state regulations pertaining 
to the baking industry. 

Charles H. Arnold discussed labor 
relations and M J. Connolly, assist- 
ant secretary of the Greater North- 
Dakota Association, presented “Facts 
You Should Know About North Da- 
kota.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOLF MEET HELD BY 
NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—The first out- 
door meeting of the season was held 
by the Bakers Club at the Leewood 
Golf Club, Crestwood, N. Y., April 
22 with 61 members and guests turn- 
ing out early for golf and 95 attend- 
ing the dinner meeting. 

First prize in the class A competi- 
tion was won by Charles A. McBride, 
the J. H. Day Co., New York City, 
with J. R. Sheehan, Sherman Paper 
Products Corp., New York, taking 
second prize. In the class B golf; 
the first prize was won by Emil Fink, 
Fink Baking Corp., New York, and 
second prize by Joseph A. Lee, Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., New York, chair- 
man of the golf committee, who pre- 
sented the prizes. A set of matched 
irons raffled off at the meeting was 
won by John J. Bennett, National 
Grain Yeast Corp., New York. 

At the meeting the following were 
elected to membership in the Bakers 





Club: William E. Broeg, Hobby 


possible our fine yeast! 


Albert R. Fleischmann, 
Vice President, talked 
about our TRADITION 
OF QUALITY. 





“NX 


' ™ 
IS OUR BUSINESS! 


It takes fine fermentation to make fine yeast-raised 
products. Fleischmann’s dependable yeast gives that 
fine balanced fermentation so prized by bakers of 
quality products. 


It’s no accident—because fermentation is our business! 
Years of experience, endless scientific experiments, 
research and careful checking—all go into each pound 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast. A tradition of quality backs 
each pound produced. Rigorous standards of purity, 
strength, hardiness and uniformity—the four qualities 
that make a great yeast—are assured when you use 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


More—the daily dependable production and service 
which characterize our business are the result of the 
devotion and skill of every member of the Fleisch- 
mann organization, top to bottom. 


All these are what you get with every pound of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast! 


FERMENTATION IS OUR 


Protect Your Future —Buy Your Extra Bonds Now! 
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HEARING SET TO DISCUSS 
TRADE-MARK REGULATIONS 


Washington, D. C.—Businessmen, 
lawyers and other interested persons 
will have a chance to suggest revi- 
sions in the regulations prepared by 
the Patent Office for administering 
the Lanham Trade-Mark Act at a 
hearing May 23 in the Commerce 
Department auditorium. 


The Lanham Act goes into effect 
July 5. Patent officials hope to write 
in adopted suggestions and publish a 
final set of rules before the end of 
May. The original set of some 140 
regulations was made public April 30. 
Applications now pending and those 
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filed between now and July 5 will be 
processed under the old rules unless 
applicants file amendments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAVY FROST DAMAGE 
REPORTED IN FRANCE 


London, England—A report pub- 
lished in the Paris newspaper Figaro, 
states that frost has affected a num- 
ber of regions in France. Originally 
the losses were estimated at 4,900,000 
acres, but some crops, previously 
feared lost, are now known to be 
safe. 

It would appear, however, that 
some 3,700,000 acres of winter crops 
have been abandoned. The import 








of seed wheat from the United States 


has enabled some of the land to be: 


resown, but only a portion of the loss 
can be made good by this means. The 
frost has been most severe in the 
regions which normally have the 
highest yields. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER SALES UP 
The Kroger Co. reported a sales 
increase of 45.5% in the four weeks 
to April 19, with the total aggregat- 
ing $58,025,701 against $39,874,376 a 
year ago. In the year to date, sales 
mounted to $222,947,037, a 42.2% gain 
from $156,577,985 in the first 16 
weeks of 1946. Stores in operation 

declined to 2,591 from 2,702. 











This concludes a series of messages by -members _ 
of the Fleischmann Division of Standard Brands - 
Incorporated — a series addressed to the Bakers 
of America — to whose service we rededicate 
our knowledge, our energy and our resources. 
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SRA Consolidates 
Sugar Rationing 
Branch Offices 


Washington, D. C.—The Sugar Ra- 
tioning Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced that 14 of the 56 sugar 
rationing branch offices and two of 
the eight regional offices will dis- 
continue operations between April 23 
and May. 23. 

The business of the closed offices 
will be consolidated with other sugar 
rationing offices in order to achieve 
more economical operation of the ra- 
tioning program within the limited 
budget available, the agency said. 

The Boston, Mass., regional office 
will be consolidated with the New 
York office; the Denver regional of- 
fice with the San Francisco office. 

The Augusta, Maine, Montpelier, 
Vt., and Concord, N. H., branch of- 
fices will be merged with a branch 
office remaining in Boston. The Prov- 
idence, R. I., branch office will be . 
consolidated with that at Hartford, 
Conn. 

The Fargo, N. D., office will consol- 
idate with the Minneapolis, Minn., 
branch office, and the Sioux Falls, S. 
D., branch office will merge with the 
Omaha, Neb., office. 

Offices at Helena, Mont., Boise, 
Idaho, Cheyenne, Wyo., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Albuquerque, N. M., 
will merge with the Denver, Colo., 
branch office. In the Northwest, 
consolidations include Spokane, 
Wash., with Seattle; Reno, Nev., with 
San Francisco, and Phoenix, Ariz., 
with Los Angeles, Cal. 

Functions of the closed offices were 
to be transferred April 23 for insti- 
tutional users, May 14 for industrial 
users, May 21 for wholesalers and re- 
tailers, and May 23 for household con- 
sumers. 

Banks formerly dealing with the 
closed offices will send their reports 
on sugar rationing accounts after 
May 16 to the office to which the busi- 
ness of the closed branch office is 
transferred. 
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Export Licensing 

Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced that, effective immedi- 
ately, all applications to export (1) 
sugar, syrup and molasses (edible or 
inedible) from the continental United 
States, its territories and insular pos- 
sessions, or (2) products containing 
70% or more sugar by weight from 
the territories and insular possessions, 
should be made to the Sugar Branch, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Export licensing of these commodi- 
ties and products, formerly handled 
by the Department of Commerce, was 


’ transferred to the Department of Ag- 


riculture by the Sugar Control Ex- 
tension Act of 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUGAR RATIONING MAY 
END IN AUSTRALIA 


London, England.—Hints by feder- 
al ministers that the federal gov- 
ernment of Australia may shortly 
abandon sugar rationing are report- 
ed. The pastry cook’s trade spokes- 
men claim there is no justification 
for its continuance, as in islands 
north of Australia sufficient stocks 
of sugar exist to meet any emergency, 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





STUFFED STRAIGHTS RE- 
PACKAGED — Down through 
the years since Feb. 20, 1935, 
when. certain trivialities began ap- 
pearing in The Northwestern 
Miller under the heading “Stuffed 
Straights,” there have been polite 
readers who suggested from time 
to time that the column caption 
was, for various reasons, a mis- 
nomer. Some of these friends 
have expressed the flattering opin- 
ion that the monniker should be 
“Fancy Patent,’ or at worst 
“First Clear.” No doubt there 
have been readers also who were 
too polite to say—but yet were 
so impolite as to think—that the 
column would not be mislabeled 
if it were branded “Red Dog.” 
* * * All of these good ideas, how- 
ever, have been. and still are in- 
variably. rejected with character- 
istic editorial stubbornness. But 
now, at spring moving time, a 
bright and somewhat compromis- 
ing idea comes at last to the edi- 
torial loft — why not re-style 
the package? “Stuffed Straights,” 
therefore, without improvement 
in grade and with no commit- 
ments as to future quality, forth- 
with moves over into the much 
handsomer sack of “Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow.” 


MIRACLE EXPLAINED.—A. W. 
Erickson, who “digs and drills” for 
facts about crops in the making or 
that are going to be made, looks upon 
the country’s 1946 wheat crop as 
“one of the greatest miracles” the 
Lord ever performed. And the mir- 
acle-making, he assures us, is still 
going on. % J J Here’s part of the 
explanation, particularly of the part 
relating to world relief, as written 
out by Mr. Erickson for a religious 
journal: “Only America could pro- 
duce, transport and deliver in this 
manner. Only the United States is 
in a financial position to do this, and 
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only this great region, in the whole 
wide world, could produce such a sur- 
plus above the people’s own require- 
ments. Because of this, the Lord 
poured out his blessing on our land 
and, whether we like it or not, be- 
lieve in it or decry it, accept it or 
reject it, we are part of his plan and 
part of his blessing; it is our privi- 
lege to be a part of and witness to 
one of the greatest miracles he has 
ever performed. Why did he choose 
the United States in which to per- 
form this miracle? The United States 
of America is one of the very few 
nations left where the sacredness of 
property rights is still held inviolate. 


Because of this, the United States is - 


the only nation on earth today that 
could properly reimburse the produc- 
er, be he saint or sinner, for the 
wheat the Lord poured out upon 
him.” 

eee 


They used to tell us we ought to 
eat the crusts. In fact, some of us 
went so far as to eat nothing but 
the crusts—the old gentleman at the 
club, for example, who has ’em saved 
for him. They said this was good 
for our gums and kept us nicely 
scoured out on the inside. If the 
crust was crisp and durable, so much 
the better; if it was thin and soft, 
that was something to cuss about. 
But now the scientists tell us that, 
whatever compensating virtues crusts 
may have, there’s at least one serious 
thing wrong with them. They aren’t 
long on thiamine. Normal loss of 
thiamine in baking is 20% and it’s 
considerably more in the crusts, be- 
cause they get hotter. The smaller 
the loaf, the more crust there is, by 
way of percentage. You knew that, 
of course? 

® @ ®@ 


Very funny, indeed, the sport the 
newspaper cartoonists have with flour 
and feed sacks. But it’s still funnier 
why they don’t catch on to the fact 
that you don’t have to wear the 
brand off by sitting on it. Most 
recent line-etching funster is Sam 
Groff in the Seattle Times. Sam has 
a whole family suffering from social 
frustration over its flour-sack night- 
ies, undies and play suits. Even 
Mom has a Red Medal Flour apron. 

. And here’s a curious commen- 
tary upon advertising slogans: Sam 
puts “Eventually, Why Not Now” on 
a sack bearing “X’s.” Wonder if he 
knows that the X doesn’t go with the 
“Eventually” ; that it belongs to other 
flours, and to one very notable one. 
Is it possible that a slogan can be- 
come immortal without carrying 


along with it an indelible impression 
of what it signifies? . . . Merely in 
parenthesis, you know, ‘of course, that 
the great “Eventually” line has grad- 
ually but inexorably been faded out 
of the General Mills advertising 
lexicon? 
e®e@ ®@ 


A baker at Geelong, Australia, re- 
cently made a cake to celebrate the 
143rd birthday of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in London. 
Baked in 12 sections, these were fitted 
together in London. Weight of the 
cake was 360 Ibs. Nothing reported 
as to sacerdotal content and signifi- 
cance, but the number of sections 
sounds a bit apostolic. 


“Pillsbury Enters the Southwest,” 
runs a headline in The Northwestern 
Miller of May 10, 1922. Announce- 
ment was made in the previous week 
that the Minneapolis company had 
bought the milling property of the 
Atchison Mills Corp. at Atchison, 
Kansas. 

















Food Topics, a retail grocers’ 
newspaper, comments editorially and 
by cartoon (above) on increased 
bread costs. Prices are up, it notes, 
and “according to informed opinion 
will stay up for at least another year, 
primarily because the United States 
is committed to a program of wheat 
exports to war-devastated countries.” 
And what happens to related foods— 
butter, margarine, jams, jellies, may- 
onnaise, sandwich spreads, cold cuts, 
etc.—when bread consumption goes 
down, as “must surely follow the 
higher prices”? Just look at the car- 
toonist’s knife—that shows what hap- 
pens. 
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Pot Pourri 


OPING his “crops” will serve to 

speed the lagging Iowa state 
legislature toward adjournment, Har- 
old Nelson, state representative 
from Sioux City, is growing sprouts 
of corn, wheat and oats in a 
cigar box on his desk at the state 
house in Des Moines. When the 
sprouts get a couple of inches high, 
he reasons, farm members, predomi- 
inant in the legislature, will want to 
get home to their own planting. 

A new organization is known as 
the A.S.P.P.P.P.P.P.P. The initials 
stand for the American Society for 
the Prevention of Putting Parsley on 
People’s Plates in Public Places. 

Prof. W. C. Steere, University of 
Michigan botanist, recommends eat- 
ing skunk cabbage, wild onion bulbs 
or young shoots of nettles, pigeweed, 
dock or mustard, to beat the high cost 
of living. According to the profes 
sor, “they contribute delicious as wel! 
as nutritious food and add stimulat- 
ing variety to our daily board.” 

A Southern baking chain is making 
a twin loaf of bread wrapped in one 
package (two half loaves encased in 
an outer wrapper), with the pur- 
chaser having the option of the bread 
in half-white, half-wheat or all- 
white. 

@®e @ 


Bread 


There is more to a loaf of -bread 
Than meets the eye— 

There is good black dirt, 

A plowman’s shirt, 

And a spreading sky. 


There is more to a loaf of bread 
Than lips can speak— 

There’s the sound of rain 

On stricken grain, 

And a flooded creek. 


There is more to a loaf of bread 
Than a man may think— 

There are harvest days, 

The sun’s last rays, 

And a long, cool drink. 


There is more to a loaf of bread 
Than its thick brown crust— 
There’s the hum and whir 

Of a mill astir, 

And the river’s thrust. 


There is more to a loaf of bread 
Than a loaded van— 

There is life to build, 

And a need fulfilled 

In the good Lord’s plan. 


—Sadie Fuller Seagrave. 
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BELGIAN FLOUR BUYING 
METHODS 


: ENERAL dissatisfaction with the flour buy- 
ing methods adopted by the Belgian govern- 
ment, since discontinuance of its Washington 
agency, in favor of direct purchases by officials at 
Antwerp is such that several important American 
milling concerns with long experience in export 
trade recently have discontinued submitting offers. 
Particularly subject to criticism are the required 
full outturn guarantee and the adoption of C. A. 
F. terms of purchase, the latter not only involv- 
ing delay in payment but uncertainty regarding 
proper insurance coverage. 

Relative to the present situation, a well in- 
formed authority on exporting methods supplies 
us with the following summary of the situation 
and resulting dissatisfaction of millers who form- 
erly submitted offers to the Belgian agency in 
Washington: 

‘In the first instance, millers contend, the full 
outturn guarantee is an export grain trade prac- 
tice, suitable enough for a commingled cargo of 
bulk grains comprising several indistinguishable 
lots, but certainly is not applicable to the easily 
separated and identified shipments of sacked 
flour. They feel that there is no need or historical 
basis for such terms and that the necessity for 
obtaining insurance to cover the outturn guar- 
antee is an unjustified business expense. When 
the flour is loaded and the ocean bill of lading 
issued, the amount of flour delivered to the ves- 
sel is established and what may happen after- 
wards cannot be the fault of the shipper, who 
feels that he should not be made responsible for 
defections on the part of the steamship line. 

“Experienced exporters also are concerned 
about the system of payment against documents in 
Antwerp on sales made on cost and freight basis. 
While the world theoretically is at peace, the 
stability of governments everywhere has not been 
fully re-established. A sudden change in govern- 
ments, millers fear, might easily result in a 
change in importing policy and possibly a renun- 
ciation of acts of the predecessor regime. So 
there is some concern over possible nonpayment 
of invoices in such a situation or the likelihood of 
great delays in payment. 

“More important, however, than any appre- 
hension about the willingness and ability to pay 
for flour, is the insurance coverage provided by 
government buying on a C. A. F. basis and pay- 
ing for the flour abroad. Even with the speed 
of modern communications, there is nearly a fort- 
night’s lapse. between the time shipping docu- 
ments are issued and invoices are paid abroad. 
Under the usual contracts, transfer of ownership 
takes place only when the shipping and other 
documents are turned over to the buyer and 
payment is made. Should something happen to 
the shipment, the buyer has no contractual obliga- 
tion to pay. 

“The insurance coverage provided, therefore, 
is rather important should a cargo be lost at sea 
before drafts are paid. Ordinarily a buyer’s in- 
surance policy does not cover the seller unless 
it carries a special paragraph stating that the 
interests of the seller shall be covered until the 
transfer of ownership takes place. This loop- 
hole could cause substantial loss to millers, who 
naturally want to know what kind of insurance 
Protection they have, whether the insurance is 
in dollars or in Belgian francs and, if in francs, 
if exchange laws will permit transfer of claims 
in U. S. funds. Lacking any clear understanding 
of these points, many millers now refuse to sell 
on C. A. F. terms with payment to be made 
abroad.” 

While the differences of view summarized in 
the foregoing statement by no means threaten 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


friendly relations or the supplying of Belgium’s 
flour needs, it strongly appears that the govern- 
ment authorities in Antwerp might well consider 
amending their purchasing methods in the in- 
terest of a larger volume of offers from Ameri- 
can millers with attendant benefits of greater 
price competition. 
e®e@ @ 


THE WOBBLY SENATE 


[Tt probably would not be justifiable to inter- 

pret the result of last November’s election 
as chiefly a mandate to the Congress to repeal or 
amend the group of New Deal labor laws which 
have plunged the nation’s industry into the pres- 
ent vast confusion, endangering and delaying the 
national recovery as well as seriously affecting 
our foreign policies. Yet that election certainly 
is as much entitled to be considered a people’s 
mandate as was either the second- or third- 
term Roosevelt election sweeps. 


What a difference in the result. Roosevelt 
sent “must” legislation to the Congress and the 
Congress servilely enacted it, usually without 
question, even if with little faith. In January the 
present Congress assembled with loudly heralded 
determination to curb the virtually unrestrained 
power of the little group of mighty labor lead- 
ers and thus put labor, employers, and the wel- 
fare of the whole people on reasonably level 
ground under the law. 


And, at the end of four months what headway 
has been made? The House, normally more re- 
sponsive to public opinion, especially when vigor- 
ously expressed in a national election, proceeded 
with commendable diligence to formulate a new 
law which would with all fairness and sound 
reason provide what the people so clearly in- 
dicated their desire for last November. The pro- 
visions of this House draft are neither vindictive 
nor vengeful. They are merely quite simply and 
straightforwardly corrective of the causes of the 
present open warfare and promise, if properly 
administered, to insure early and reasonably en- 
during industrial peace. 


At the other end of the Capitol no such 
progress, indeed little progress of any kind, has 
been made. On the contrary the bill reported 
out by the Senate labor committee is a poor 
thing at best, a mixture of weak, contradictory 
and confusing sections, which, even if ultimately 
accepted by the House and signed by the Presi- 
dent, would little reduce the authority of the 
labor dictatorship, particularly when the politi- 
cally ambitious administration read its own in- 
terpretations into its provisions and turned its 
enforcement over to its bureaucratic appointees. 


Meanwhile, it is confidently boasted by the 
labor oligarchy and generally believed by most 
intelligent Washington observers that a “strong” 
bill could not be enacted, would not in any event 
be accepted by the President and could not pos- 
sibly be passed over his veto. All of which prob- 
ably well-warranted prophecies are due, not to 
any lack of knowledge of overwhelming public 
opinion, but to the Senate’s truckling subser- 
ience to the politically powerful labor lobby and, 
clearly above all else, to the circumstance that 
another election is over the next hill. That, of 





21 
course, is at the heart of the business, as it al- 
ways is in the matter of making democracy 
work. 

Meanwhile, the mere gesture by Congress of 
intent to do something to curb the brutality of 
a few union leaders has served a useful purpose 
in curbing the full force of unreasoning nation- 
wide strikes to enforce arbitrary demands, not 
based upon the “rights” of labor but largely, if 
not chiefly, to-display the power of the labor 
“big shots” and keep their followers in line. That 


much has been gained for the interim, whatever 
the future may hold in store. 


eee 
FURTHER NEWS ABOUT TAX LAWS 


T= response of readers to recent comment on 

this page about the inequities of the federal 
income tax rate among citizens of the several 
states, because of the application in a number 
of them of a community property law, suggests 
that interest in the subject of taxation is greater 
than in anything we might write, however wise, 
about affairs directly connected with the indus- 
tries with which we are associated. 


We not only discovered that many people here 
and there never had heard of this curious quirk 
in the application of federal income tax laws, 
but that some of them were quite steamed up 
to learn more about the subject, although none di- 
rectly proposed moving to the tax-favored states 
to take advantage of the situation. 


In our comment at the time we confessed that 
we also would have known nothing about the 
matter had not a young woman made the as- 
sertion that people in Texas pay relatively less 
income tax than other people in less fortunate 
states and, one thing leading to another, we made 
a small bet that she didn’t know what she was 
talking about. Like many another wiseacre who 
puts his money on the wrong horse, we paid up 
and resolved thereafter “never. to underestimate 
the power of a woman.” 


Just now we have a letter from a valued 
friend, who, being chairman of the board of one 
of the country’s greatest meat packing concerns, 
should have known better, confessing that he 
also was caught off-side in asserting that state 
favoritism in the matter of federal income taxes 
was ridiculous, only to discover via his company’s 
tax sharks that he was wrong. He had not made 
a bet, as we did, but told us he meant to send the 
wise Rebecca one of his company’s prize hams 
in acknowledgement. 


He adds, incidentally, an amusing story about 
the fate of a “community property law” in the 
legislature of the State of Iowa, which, along 
with several other states, felt it would be only 
fair to put its own citizens on a federal tax rate 
par with those of the nine states blessed with 
laws of this type. The Iowa bill got along all 
right until it came up for debate in the Senate, 
and there it tripped up. The cause of the dis- 
aster was a vigorous speech in opposition by a 
distinguished senator, who declared he would 
have nothing to do with a law compelling hus- 
bands to give half their incomes to their wives 
“because women already have so much money 
to spend that they threaten to ruin the whole 
country.” 

@®e ®@ 


APOLOGY.—In brief editorial comment in 
our issue of April 15 regarding the confusion in 
statements emanating from various departments 
of government in an apparent effort to influence 
the course of grain prices, we referred to a fore- 
cast of spring wheat prospects in the Crop Re- 
porting Bureau’s December, 1946, summary of 
winter wheat acreage and condition. A valued 
correspondent calls our attention to error in this 
statement. He is right and we were wrong. Sorry. 
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Supreme Court 
Clarifies Exemption 
in Wage-Hour Act 


Chicago, Ill.—A recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
upholding an opinion of the Appel- 
late Court of Illinois, rules that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
not the Wage and Hour Division, has 
jurisdiction over employees whose 
activities affect safety of operation 
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of motor vehicles moving in inter- 
state commerce, the American Bak- 
ers Association has informed its 
members. 

The ABA bulletin quotes the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the opinion of 
the court: 

“In harmony with our decision 
in United States vs. American Truck- 
ing Ass’ns., supra, and of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Ex 
Parte No. MC 28, 13 M.C.C. 481, we 
recognize that, the Commission has 
such power .over all employees of 
such carriers whose activities affect 
safety of operation and that the 
Commission does not have such pow- 


er over employees whose activities 
do not affect safety of operation... 
the nature of the duties of even a 
full-duty ‘loader’ is such that it is 
not essential that more than a ‘large 
part’ of his time or actvities be 
consumed in activities directly af- 
fecting the safety of operation of 
motor vehicles—for example—load- 
ing, distributing and making secure 
heavy or light parcels of freight on 
board a truck so as to contribute 
as much as possible to the safety of 
the trip. On the other hand, it 


means also that more than half of 
the time or activities of a full-duty 
‘loader’ may be consumed in activi- 


Cake a RBaker’s word for it! 


“What in the... is in that WYTASE that makes such good 


bread,”* writes a prominent baker from the Southwest. 


That’s a fair question, and we are happy to tell you 


that WYTASE is processed from natural ingredients of high 


food value. There are no chemicals—no dough conditioners 
of any kind. The natural enzyme action of WYTASE on 


the dough produces a bread of whiter crumb color with a 


pleasing, satisfying flavor which consumers prefer. 
And WYTASE is so easy to use, too. It is added dry on top 
of the flour at the mixer. Only 1% is recommended. If you 


haven’t tried this product—so long a favorite 


of good bakers—let us tell you about it. 


*Original report on file. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 






bar sssanin i DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 

the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate i 

natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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ties not directly affecting the safety 
of operation of motor vehicles—for 
example— in placing freight in con- 
venient places in the terminal, check- 
ing bills of lading etc. From the 
point of view of the Commission and 
its jurisdiction over safety operations, 
this indicates that it is not a ques- 
tion of fundamental concern whether 
or not it is the larger or the smaller 
fraction of the employee’s time or 
activities that is devoted to safety 
work. It is the character of the ac- 
tivities rather than the proportion 
of either the employee’s time or of 
his activities that determines the ac- 
tual need for the Commision’s power 
to establish reasonable requirements 
with respect to qualifications, max- 
imum hours of service, safety of op- 
eration and equipment. 

“From the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion, it is evident, in the court’s 
opinion, that Congress intended to 
place the safety program of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
ahead of the remedial features of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act even to the 
extent of excluding from wage-hour 
act coverage employees who would 
otherwise come within its scope,’ the 
ABA pointed out. This decision is 
important to bakers who have em- 
ployees (drivers, drivers’ helpers, 
loaders and some mechanics) doing 
any work substantially affecting the 
safety of operation of motor vehicles 
moving in interstate commerce. This 
decision does not affect the coverage 
of employees whose work affects only 
the safety of operation of motor 
vehicles confined strictly to intrastate 
commerce.” 
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WHEAT LOSSES IN FRANCE 
PLACED AT $200,000,000 


New York, N. Y.—Estimates based 
on French government figures indi- 
cate that France may have to spend 
$200,000,000 to replace the wheat 
losses caused by winter freezes, the 
New York Times reports in a dis- 
patch from Paris. 


Out of about 8,775,000 acres plant- 
ed, about 3,375,000 acres were de- 
stroyed, according to government 
sources. Athough the United States, 
Britain, Canada and the Netherlands 
are co-operating in an effort to sup- 
ply spring wheat for replacement 
sowing, the Times continues, it is be- 
lieved that about 100,000 tons will 
be needed. The total wheat loss 
may reach 2,000,000 tons. 

About 60,000 tons have been ob- 
tained from the United States, Neth- 
erlands and elsewhere. About 10,- 
000 tons from Canada will not arrive 
in time. 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour : 


GREENSBURG, IND. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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High Grain Prices. 
Blamed on CCC 
Buying Policies 


Chicago, Ill.—Present high grain 
prices are not due to a grain short- 
age since there is plenty of feed grain 
in this country to supply home con- 
sumption and take care of reasonable 
foreign needs, the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association declares 
in a circular issued recently. 

Lack of foresight in government 
buying is the main cause of turmoil 
in the grain market, the circu- 
lar states. As an illustration, AFMA 
points to what happened in March to 
the price of barley in California, the 
most important grain crop in that 
state. 

The July, 1946, barley price of 
about $3.30 cwt gradually declined 
to about $2.75 cwt in January, 1947. 
As the new crop approached, this 
price would normally be expected to 
go even lower, since the new crop 
is expected to produce as much as 
last year. Growers showed willing- 
ness to sell new crop barley at $2.50 
cwt. 

The upset came in March, the cir- 
cular continues, when the Commodity 
Credit Corp. gave buying orders to 
several San Francisco grain brokers 
and exporters for six cargoes of new 
crop barley for shipment in June and 
two cargoes of new crop barley for 
shipment in July, totaling approxi- 
mately 75,000 tons. 

The government offer was $3 cwt 
on the ranch and $3.25 cwt, sacked, 
San Francisco. In other words, the 
government offered a price that was 
high even for old crop barley but 
specified delivery for a time when 
cheaper new crop barley would be 
available. This absolutely unneces- 
sary overbid of 20% has naturally 
raised the price of new crop barley 
to all the feeders of California, 
AFMA states. 

“There is no quarrel with the gov- 
ernment’s project to supply foreign 
needs, but it should be done with 
more consideration of the effect on our 
own national economy,” the circular 
concludes. 
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Aid of Suppliers 
Sought in Cutting 


Food Prices 


Chicago, Ill.—The food industry 
must deliver the prices it assured the 
consumer it could deliver when it 
sought decontrol, Patsy D’Agostino 
of New York, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Grocers, 
warned recently. 

In a letter urging co-operation of 
food suppliers in the nation-wide cam- 
paign of the independent retailers to 
obtain lower food prices, he said that 
the economic future of the United 
States depends in large measure upon 
what its business men do about prices 
now, and that if the consumer’s con- 
fidence is to be retained, the food 
industry must do its part in lowering 
prices. 

Mr. D’Agostino’s appeal to the 
manufacturers, wholesalers and other 
Suppliers followed a strong appeal to 
the secretaries of 476 state and local 
retailers associations affiliated with 
NARGUS. That appeal urged the 
setting up of round table conferences 


of retailers and their suppliers to ~ 


find means of improving efficiency 
and thus reduce prices as quickly as 
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possible in view of the seriousness 
of the situation. 

Mr. D’Agostino pointed out that the 
consumer should not be misled into 
expecting large reductions in food 
prices, however, because much of the 
increase in certain foods is attribut- 
able to government purchases for for- 
eign relief, to higher labor and ma- 
terial costs, uncertainties of business 
men about future wage levels and 
tax liabilities and increased trans- 
portation charges. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NATIONAL TEA SALES UP 


Sales of National Tea Co. in the 
four weeks ended April 





19 rose 





48.18% to $16,009,575 from $10,803,- 
650 in the same weeks of 1946, the 
company has reported. In the 16 
weeks to date, sales climbed 44.37% 
to $60,512,055 against $41,912,839 in 
the comparable period of last year. 
Stores in operation were off to 680 
from 724 a year earlier. 
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MILLING INDUSTRY GETS 
SALUTE FROM BAGOLOGY 


Chicago, Ill—A salute to organiza- 
tions comprising the milling industry 
was issued by the Chase Bag Co. 
through “Bagology,” its house organ, 
recently. 

The front cover carried a photo- 
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graph of an old fashioned mill on 
the bank of a winding stream amid 
a picturesque wooded area—illustrat- 
ing through contrast the progress 
made by the milling industry since 
the water power days. The cover 
story noted some of the achievements 
of the industry and the Chase Bag 
Company’s close association with it. 

The company marks its 100th anni- 
versary of bag manufacturing this 


year. They are offering a 16-page 
Centennial Booklet, discussing the 
company’s history, facilities and 


products, free on request at the Gen- 
eral Sales Office, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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NORWAY’S FLOUR BUYING 
DONE BY GRAIN AGENCY 


London, England—Normal importa- 
tion of wheat flour into Norway in 
prewar days amounted to 35,000 to 
40,000 tons annually and was mainly 
limited to protein-rich flour from the 
United States and Canada, consisting 
of types which experience over a 
number of years had proved suitable 
to this market. The flour was bought 
from United States and Canadian 
mills by theState Grain Corp. (Statens 
Kornforretning) which has been the 
sole buyer since 1915, with the ex- 
ception of two years, 1927-1929, when 





STORIES 
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there was an interval of free trade. 
The import figures given above in- 
clude European flour up to about 10,- 
000 tons per year. 

Under the present system of alloca- 
tion Norway is bound to take certain 
quantities as flour, the equivalents 
of which might have been preferred 
in wheat. This causes a temporary in- 
crease in the flour import figures. 

All buying from Norway is done 
by the State Grain Corp. When no- 
tice of an allocation has been re- 
ceived the Norwegian mill agents are 
requested to cable their mills for of- 
fers and on the basis of these the 
business is concluded. Payment is 
effected through credits opened in 


OF 


AMERICAN 





New York in United States dollars 
in the case of United States mills, 
and in Ottawa, in the case of Cana- 
dian mills, against a Canadian loan 
to Norway. All sales are made on an 
f.o.b. basis, insurance effected by the 
State Grain Corp. No particular sell- 
ing contract is used. Yéars of experi- 
ence have built up complete con- 
fidence between buyer and seller. 
Buying is always done directly with 
the mills and not through brokers 
or exporters. 
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ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Portland, Ore.—Allen T. Welch has 
announced the opening of Allen 












BUSINESS 


A GIANT INDUSTRY... 


from these little “Noodles” Grew 


... door to door with home-made noodles. 


GeEPAY back in 1867, Christian F. Mueller made the first 
Mueller's Egg Noodles by hand in his immaculate - 

home kitchen. With the noodles neatly packed in clean 

brown paper bags, he sold his product from door to 


door. 


Up to that time, there were no manufactured noodles 
on the market. And housewives soon learned that Mr. 
Mueller used only the finest ingredients obtainable in 
his noodles, including plenty of fresh eggs. They were 
every bit as delicious and nutritious as the finest cook 
in the community could turn out. 


That was the humble beginning of a great industry now 
serving millions with the finest Macaroni, Spaghetti, 
and Egg Noodles—an industry based on the sound 
foundation of honesty, integrity, and highest quality. 


Since 1867, the C. F. Mueller Co. has been owned and 
operated by the Mueller family. The name ‘‘Mueller’’ 
on the Mueller packages. means that the principles and 
service laid down by Christian F. Mueller are still being 
carried out in a way that would make him proud. 





efficiency. 





HOW C. 
USES RIEGEL PAPER 


For many years the C. F. Mueller Company 
has used special Riegel Papers for the pro- 
tective packaging of their famous products. 
In almost every field you will find that the in- 
dustry leaders use Riegel packaging papers 
for protection, economy, and production 


F. MUELLER CO. 


‘Riegel ‘Papers 


FOR FUNCTIONAL PACKAGING 





RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION ¢ 342 MADISON AVE. « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Welch Bakery Engineering Service 
to provide independent service to Pa- 
cific Coast bakeries. Included among 
services are plant layouts, truck de- 
signing and construction, types of 
loading, operation schedules, steam, 
refrigeration, operating costs and 
plant maintenance schedules. 
Active in bakery engineering work 
in the Portland area nearly 30 years, 
Mr. Welch was associated with Dav- 
idson Baking Co. for more than 20 
years. During the war he was in 
charge of bakery installations for the 
army and navy in the Oregon area, 
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Flour Distributors 
Schedule Address 
By Herman Fakler 


New York, N. Y.—Herman Fakier, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation in charge of its Washing- 
ton office, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the convention of 
The National. Association of Flour 
Distributors. The meeting will be 
held at the Waldorf Astoria Hote! in . 
this city, May 18-20. 

Mr. Fakler will be the guest speak- 
er at the luncheon meeting Monday 
noon, and his broad background of 
Washington experience will undoubt- 
edly attract many distributors to 
attend this meeting. 
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T. F. FREED APPOINTED 
TO READ MACHINERY POST 


New York, N. Y.—The resignation 
of James T. Duffy, Jr., as vice presi- 
dent of the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., 
and as general manager of the Read 
Machinery Division, York, Pa., and 
the appointment of Theodore F. Freed 
as general manager to succeed Mr. 
Duffy have been announced by E. A. 
Turner, president of the Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc. 


Mr. Freed has been with Read for 
nearly 30 years and was executive 
vice president of the Read Machinery 
Co., Inc., prior to the merger with 
the Standard Stoker Co., Inc. He be- 
came a director and vice president 
of the latter company at the time of 
the recent merger. 

Mr. Duffy, who joined the com- 
pany in 1934, has been president and 
general manager since that time. He 
will continue his association with 
Read in an advisory capacity and 
states that he now will have more 
time to devote to personal interests. 








“DURAMBER”™ 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
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‘ AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER OAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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Product quality is protected in many ways in 
the production of Made-Rite. One of the 
most important is large wheat storage space 
to permit advantageous purchases of superior 
wheats. This company’s facilities include more 
than 7,000,000 bushels of strategically lo- 


cated wheat storage capacity. 























KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY * MISSOURI 





Betes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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MPORTS of wheat flour into the 

Philippines in 1946 may amount to 
about 140,000 short tons, an amount 
25% greater than the two-year pre- 
war average (1939-40) of 111,525 
short tons. In the first 11 months of 
1946 imports totaled 133,120 short 
tons, according to unofficial data from 
ships’ manifests, with the United 
States supplying 90,108 tons or about 
67%, and Canada 28,593 tons or about 
21%. 
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Philippines Flour Imports Climb 


By Hubert Maness 


The Philippines are wholly depend- 
ent on foreign sources for their sup- 
ply of wheat flour; no wheat is pro- 
duced in the islands, nor are there 
any facilities for the milling of im- 
ported wheat. 

Normally, imports of wheat flour 
are fairly constant throughout the 
year, as storage facilities are limited 
and, by reason of the hot and humid 
climate, stocks might become dam- 
aged if held too long. 


Before World War II, the United 
States was the leading supplier of 
wheat flour to the Philippines, and 
in most years was closely followed 
by Australia. During the two-year 
period 1939 and 1940, immediately 
preceding the war, imports from the 
United States were increased to an 
average of 66,880 metric tons a year 
(73,722 short tons) or about 66%. 
Australia, the second largest sup- 
plier, shipped an average of 22,950 








Silk oFloss 


A flour that gives your loaf the 
subtle, tasty, wheaten flavor 
that stimulates sales and the 
smooth uniformity that simpli- 
fies production. 




















DAILY CAPACITY 
9,000 Cwts. 
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KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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ELEVATOR STORAGE 
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metric tons (25,298 short tons) a year 
during this period, or about 23% of 
the imports. Canada, the third larg- 
est supplier before the war, supplied 
an average of 11,205 metric tons (12,- 
351 short tons) in the two-year pe- 
riod 1939-40, or about 11% of the 
imports. 

Prior to 1939 Japan was prominent 
in the Philippine flour market, in- 
creasing its exports of flour after 
obtaining political control of Man- 
churia. In 1936, the peak year for 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article by Hubert Maness, assist- 
ant agricultural attache at Manila, is 
reprinted from a recent issue of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly. 





Japanese exports of flour to the Phil- 
ippines, shipments amounted to 8,777 
metric tons (9,675 short tons)—al- 
most 10% of the total imports for 
that year. Upon the outbreak of war 
with China in 1937, shipments from 
Japan showed a decided drop and 
were practically nil by 1941. 


Course of Import Trade 


Imports of wheat flour into the 
Philippines in the years 1934-40 and 
during the first nine months of 1941, 
are shown in the table on page 30. 

Flour for civilian consumption was 
not imported during the Japanese oc- 
cupation. 

In the first seven months of 1945 
unrecorded amounts of wheat flour 
and bread were distributed to the 
civilian population through American 
Army channels. There were no com- 
mercial imports until August. In the 
August-December period of 1945 im- 
ports totaled 47,904 metric tons (52.- 
805 short tons), according to the 
Philippine Bureau of the Census and 
Statistics, and of this amount the 
United States supplied 40,152 metric 
tons, or about 84%, and Canada 7,- 
752 metric tons, or about 16%. 

Because of the food shortage in 
late 1945, buyers in the Philippines 
purchased heavily, and by early 1946 
there was an abundant supply of 
flour in Manila, with some congestion 
caused by a shortage of transporta- 
tion to the other islands. 

Consumption of wheat flour in the 
Philippines in 1946 is estimated at 
140,000 short tons, about 25% above 
the average of 111,525 short tons for 
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war- (1939-40). While arrivals in 
1946 were intermittent, in conse- 
quence of varying allocations and 
shipping conditions, it is reported that 
consumption was fairly steady, aver- 
aging between 11,000 and 12,000 short 
tons per month. 


Dominant Preferences 


The Bureau of the Census and Sta- 
tistics reports that only a small pro- 
portion of the population of the Phil- 
ippines consumes wheat flour. Rice 
is the principal article of diet of 
69.5% of the people and 20% eat 
mostly corn. The increased consump- 
tion of wheat flour in 1946 is said to 
be due to the shortage and high price 
of rice. In the cities and larger 
towns where bakeries were in opera- 
tion, bread and rolls replaced rice in 
many Filipino households for at least 
one meal a day. About 15% of the 
flour apparently is consumed in the 
Manila area—Cebu and Iloilo being 
other large consuming centers. Large 
cities account for at least half of the 
consumption; the remainder is con- 
sumed in small cities and villages. 

Calculating the present population 
of the Republic of the Philippines at 
18,400,000, the 1946 estimate of 140,- 
000 short tons of wheat flour indi- 
cates a per capita annual consump- 
tion of 15 lbs, as compared with per 
capita consumption in the United 
States of 161 lbs (1941, preliminary). 


Government Controls 


In mid-March, 1946, when United 
States flour was returned to control 
by export license, it was estimated 
that 45,000 short tons were en route 
from the United States and Canada. 
For this reason, the United States 
license quota for mid-March to April 
was set at only 8,000 short tons. Ca- 
nadian arrivals continued large, how- 
ever, avoiding a critical flour shortage 
in the Philippines as the United 
States allotment was only 10,000 tons 
for the May-June period. 

Flour demand continued strong, and 
the increased United States allot- 
ments of 20,000 tons for July-August 
and 16,750 tons for September-Octo- 
ber might have been inadequate had 
it not been for continued arrivals 
from Canada. The allotment of 26,- 
000 tons for October to mid-Novem- 
ber would have been sufficient to fill 
Philippine needs if the shipping strike 
on the West Coast of the United 
States had not delayed arrivals. 
Flour stocks became short during Oc- 
tober and November, but arrivals 
from Canada again prevented a seri- 
ous shortage. 

In October, 1946, in order to hold 
down prices in the shipping emer- 
gency and to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of the limited 
supply of flour, the Philippine govern- 
ment, through its agent, the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Relief Administra- 
tion (PRRA), announced its intention 
to commandeer flour stocks. The 
plan was to distribute the flour to 
duly certified bakers only with the 
understanding that ceiling prices 
would be charged and the legal stand- 
ard size of the loaves of bread would 
be maintained. 

Distribution under this plan has not 
been very successful, and the Philip- 
pine government has announced that 
it will suspend confiscation as soon 
as retail prices show a sharp down- 
ward trend as a result of sufficient 
imports. 

Baking Practices 
_ Practically all the flour imported 
into the Philippines is consumed by 
bakeries. Very little baking is done 
in the homes, because of lack of ovens 
and relatively scant knowledge of 
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bread making. An estimated 70% of 
the flour is used by small bakery 
shops for making a small Spanish 
roll called locally “pan de sal.” These 
rolls are baked slowly, contain large 
air bubbles, and are very crusty. 
The flour used in their preparation is 
usually blended locally from low 
grade American soft wheat flour, to- 
gether with small amounts of Ameri- 
can or Canadian hard wheat flour 
containing a high percentage of glu- 
ten. The percentage of high quality 
flour used varies with each individual 
baker, but the custom is to use as 
small an amount of hard wheat flour 
as possible and still make a roll ac- 
ceptable to the customers. The other 
leading type of bread is known local- 








ly as “pan Americano.” In general, 
this also is made from locally blended 
flour, but the percentage of high glu- 
ten flour from hard wheat is greater. 

The bakeries are relatively small 
and well distributed throughout the 
Philippines. In addition to hard rolls 
and loaf bread, some sweet rolls are 
baked as well as a small number of 
cakes, but the amount of cake flour 
imported is small. At present dry 
yeast is being used exclusively be- 
cause of lack of cold storage equip- 
ment throughout the islands. 


A Price Market 


The Philippine market is primarily 
a price market. High gluten flour 
milled from hard wheat is preferred, 
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but more often soft wheat flour is 
bought, depending on the number of 
loaves of bread that can be made 
in relation to the price. The Cana- 
dian flour imported is made from 
hard wheat, while the American is 
both soft and hard wheat flour. 
During October and November, 
1946, ship arrivals were few, and 
flour prices soared from an average 
of 14 pesos (Philippine peso equals 
U.S. 50c) per bag of 50 lbs at the 
beginning of October to around 26 
pesos near the end of November. 
In some outlying provinces, it is re- 
ported that the price reached as high 
as 50 pesos a bag. As flour began 
to arrive, however, after the shipping 
(Continued on page 30) 





in thousands of homes throughout the country today. Nimble fingers everywhere turn cotton bags 
into useful curtains, dish towels, bedspreads, or good-looking dresses,. suits, and accessories. Thrifty 


THE BAG THAT 














From feed bag to party dress; from flour sack to kitchen curtains . . . that’s the story of cotton bags 






Thrills with Cotton Bags" (the new cotton bag sewing book) presents scores of new ideas to stir the 
imaginations of these thrifty-minded seamstresses. 
Advertising in national farm magazines is bringing requests for “Thrifty Thrills” by the hundreds 


of thousands. The circulation of this remarkable booklet to rural housewives ... and its use by teachers 


in sewing classes ... are boosting business for products in Cotton Bags, . 





A SURE-FIRE CUSTOMER BUILDER 


Manufacturers are using “Thrifty Thrills with Cotton Bags” to in- 
crease sales, and open new dealer outlets for products in cotton 


bags. Write for free sample copy and low quantity prices. Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Box 18, Memphig 1, Tenn. 
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placed in the cooler as soon 4s‘ the 
bread is out of the oven.. True or 
DO YOU KNOW . ee 
4, Baking pies at too low a tem- 
eg iPOD Py I perature is a common cause for the 
top crust cracking. True or false? 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 5. Rolls made from a sweet dough 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright | that has been underfermented will 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn have a large volume with a close 
to page 94 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer grain. True or false? 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 6. Overheating chocolate icing is 

the most common cause for it to turn 
1. When discussing fruit cakes, the is quite often used in making ice box gray on the cakes. True or false? 





percentage of fruit used is based on cookies in order that the dough will 7. The addition of some ice cold 
the weight of the batter. True or be easier to handle. True or false? water to an angel food mix will pro- 
false? 3. When cooling bread with a duce a more tender cake. True or 


2. Some puff paste oleomargarine vacuum cooler, the racks should be false? 





TAKE THESE 


Associated Retail Bakers of America 


There is no such thing as standing still... The Baker who does not 
go forward—falls to the rear in the march toward greater prosperity. 
One of the most effective steps forward a Retail Baker can make is 
his affiliation with the A.R.B.A. whose entire efforts are directed 
toward helping the Retail Baker get ahead. Here are a few of the 


benefits for you! 
ME RCHAND/IS/NG 


o A.R.B.A. provides a complete service of tested ideas, meth- 
ods and plans for increasing the sales of bakery products through 
its bulletin service and promotional materials. Consumer buying 
habits and attitudes are also studied and reported. 





a A.R.B.A. maintains a permanent office in Washington whose 








job is to acquaint Government agencies and officials with the needs 








and problems of the Retail Baking Industry. This office keeps 
A.R.B.A. members informed on latest Washington developments. 


* 
& A.R.B.A. collaborates with Supply Houses and Allied Trades 
in a constant endeavor to bring before its members the latest in 
production methods and materials for increased quality and re- 
duced costs in bakery operation. 


e SEAL OF MER/7T 


* A.R.B.A. promotes the famous “FRESH BAKED” seal 
which members are entitled to display as a recognized mark of high quality 
baked foods. It should be on the door or window of your bakery! 

All information is available to A.R.B.A. members through the Chicago 
Office at 1135 Fullerton Ave.—Frank G. Jungewaelter, Exec. Secretary. 


The Members of National Bakers Supply House Association 
urge you to join with them in membership in A.R.B.A. so 
that we as partners can go forward to a greater more profit- 
able Baking Industry! 


NATIONAL Kehoe Sighhly Mouse ASSN. YOUR AIM IS OUR AIM.-- 
c 


64 EAST LAKE STREET HICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Contributed in the Interest of a Greater Baking Indus- A OREATES BORING Dees ray 
try by the National Bakers Supply House Association 
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8. In order to make good puff paste 
products, at least 1 pt of eggs should 
be used with each 5 lbs of flour. True 
or false? 


9. When making refrigerated rolls 
and coffee cakes the refrigerator tem- 
perature should be from 45 to 48° F. 
True or false. 


10. In a bread dough, when the 
milk is replaced by buttermilk the 
fermentation time should be length- 
ened for best results. True or false? 

11. A good nonsticky glaze can be 
made by bringing to a boil one quart 
corn syrup and one pint of water. 
True or false? 


12. In order to produce whole milk 
bread when no whole liquid milk or 
whole milk solids are available, to 
each 100 lbs of flour used, 5 lbs of 
nonfat milk solids and 3 lbs of butter 
should be used to meet the govern- 
ment standard. True or false? 


13. Mineral oil is usually recom- 
mended for greasing dough dividers. 
True or false? 

14. When bread is cooled rapidly 
by placing it in a cold room or a 
draft as soon as it comes out of the 
oven, the top crust will not crack. 
True or false? 


15. When baking French bread the 
steam should be left on in the oven 
until the loaves have fully expanded. 
True or false? 


16. Frozen eggs should be thawed 
out by placing the cans in a tank 
with running cold water in order to 
obtain the best results. True or false? 


17. To make a good marble cake, 
bakers use 1 lb of melted bitter choc- 
olate to each 10 lbs of white cake 
batter. True or false? 


18. Instead of using flour for roll- 
ing out pie crust for pumpkin pies, 
crushed ginger snaps may be used 
with good results. True or false? 


19. It does not hurt the appear- 
ance of cream puff shells when they 
are allowed to set in a rack for some 
time before they are placed in the 
oven. True or false? 


20. Bakers some times make their 
own baking powder by mixing togeth- 
er thoroughly 1 lb baking soda, % lb 
cream of tartar or cream of tartar 
substitute and % lb starch. True or 


’ false? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILK SOLIDS RAISE 
BREAD’S FOOD VALUE 


Chicago, Ill.—Enriched white bread 
containing 6% nonfat dry milk solids 
is even superior in nutritive value to 
whole wheat bread, reports Dr. L. K. 
Riggs, director of research for the 
Kraft Foods Co. and Dr. Arnold H. 
Johnson of the National Dairy Re- 
search Laboratories. 

In an article in a recent issue of 
the Journal of Dairy Science, they 
showed that nonfat dry milk solids 
are extremely effective in increasing 
the nutritive value of all types of 
bread. 

In comparing whole wheat bread 
with white bread made with enriched 
flour plus 6% nonfat dry milk solids, 
they found that the improved white 
bread not only promoted equivalent 
weight gains in laboratory animals, 
but also caused better growth and 
development in them. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


_ JOHN H. JACOBS NAMED 


Denver, Colo. — John H. Jacobs, 
president and general manager of the 
O. P. Baur Confectionery Co., was 
recently named executive director of 
the department of retailing at the 
University of Denver school of bus!- 
ness administration. 
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ja Cher 


FLOU SE. 


The average baker is not interested in 
occasional purchases. What he wants are 
steady day-in and day-out customers. And 
there is only one way to get them... 
by putting flavor and quality in the loaf. 
TOWN CRIER can help give your bread 
that distinction that builds sales. 








THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Philippines Imports 
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Many observers believe that the per 
capita consumption of wheat flour 


IMPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR INTO THE PHILIPPINES 


May 6, 1947 





(In metric -tons) 








Country of origin 


will remain at a higher level than United Other 
before the war, even though ample Year States Anstvaiie Canada Japan oomniees” Total 
: : P SEIS OE ee 45,431 10,315 9,405 3,536 69,567 
s r — supplies of rice become available. The j935°70'' 7070010003101! 24,631 28,044 12,000, 6,255 524 71.454 
(Contiqued from Sage 91) hunger for wheat bread developed 1936.............++..0e5- 29,619 34,464 18,435 8,777 370 91,655 
, : : - P : MMos aia elnicevsiareGe yee 26,99 , A ) 5,288 
strike was broken, prices declined. during the long period of occupation j93¢°° 977700007 022..0011 56,390 23,010 11,256 1,667 148 92,471 
Flour is customarily imported in 50- when no wheat bread was available 1939 DEERE seen mutinget ce 56,384 tH 13 ass 178 19 100,264 
: : OME ee chive ca Sag uie hes ‘ ‘ r 2 ,086 
lb bags. has not yet been satiated. copay oneal CL RRR Rete 73,353 15,074 11,257 aes 5 99,689 
Bread prices have remained fairly eration many nor gs ~~ from *Includes China, British East Indies, Syria, Egypt, Hong Kong, Germany. 
: i their accustome omes an con- **From January to September only. 
constant; when flour prices rose, the & Source—Annual report Insular Collector of Customs and Yearbook of Philippine 


size of the loaf was diminished, in- 
stead of raising the price. In Ma- 
nila the 1-lb “American loaf’ has a 
ceiling price of 30 centavos (centavo 
=U.S. $0.005), and the “pan de sal” 
rolls sell for 5 centavos each. 


suming bread, especially for break- 
fast, not only because it was cheaper 
than rice but also because it was 
more convenient to buy a roll of 
bread for breakfast than to try to 
cook or bake—in view of the destruc- 


Statistics. 


tion of cooking. facilities and the high 
cost of firewood. By reason of this 
practice, which affects a large propor- 
tion of the urban and village popula- 


tion, bread will probably continue, 
to a greater or lesser extent, as a 
permanent factor in the Philippine 
diet. 













































There are many reasons for using at least 6 per 
cent nonfat dry milk solids in soft rolls. These 


five, alone, are convincing: 


1. Added food value 
2. Brighter color 

3. Finer flavor 

4. Velvety texture 
a. 


Better keeping qualities 


Used in either straight or sponge doughs, you 





will gain distinct improvements with 6 per cent 





or more nonfat dry mlk solids in your formulas. 






It is the shortest cut to more sales and satisfied 


customers. 








AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 





Since the removal of United States 
export restrictions in mid-November, 
1946, buyers have been placing large 
orders without heeding the possibility 
of an oversupply in the Philippines. 
Their action has been influenced by 
the present shortage in the Philip- 
pines, regardless of the outlook. 


Probable Demand This Year 


During the first quarter of 1947, 
arrivals are likely to be between 50,- 
000 and 70,000 short tons. It is be- 
lieved that receipts will decline sharp- 
ly during the second quarter, and 
that imports during the third and 
fourth quarters will be indicative of 
the true needs of the islands. Com- 
mercial observers are of the opinion 
that the total receipts during 1947 
may be about the same as for 1946. 
This forecast is contingent upon nor- 
mal shipping facilities and continued 
improvement in the Philippine sup- 
plies of other foods. 

The United States will, no doubt, 
continue to be the largest supplier 
of flour to the Philippines. It is be- 
lieved that the imports during the 
next year or so will be about 80% 
American soft and hard wheat flour 
and 20% Canadian hard wheat flour. 
Australia will not be in a position to 
compete with United States soft 
wheat flour until arrangements are 
made for allocation of Australian 
shipments to countries other than 
British possessions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPANISH RICE CROP DROPS 


Washington, D. C. — Spain’s 1946 
rice crop is unofficially estimated at 
9,950,000 bus, some 7% below 1945. 
This is the smallest crop in recent 
years, despite a steady gain in rice 
acreage. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of. its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 












BAGS 4 we Hare 


BURLAP COTTON 


PAPE PLAIN OR 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





PRINTED 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 


D R.Fisaer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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Value of Imports 


in Promoting 


Peace and Prosperity Stressed 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is the text of an ad- 
dress by A. B. Sparboe, president of 
the overseas division of Pillsbury 


_ Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., at 


the Chicago World Trade Confer- 


ence. 
. » 


By A. B. Sparboe 


Right off I’m going to surprise 
many and insist that we can export 
without importing. Surely we can 
export so long as we can find for- 
eign customers possessing American 
dollars. When they no longer exist, 
can’t we let foreign countries come 
over here and sell us their bonds to 
get more of our dollars, just as they 
did after World War I? When that 
source of dollars dries up, Uncle Sam 
can extend dollar loans, as well as 
continue relief shipments— such as 
under UNRRA. If that hole in the 
ground at Louisville, Ky., isn’t al- 
ready filled up, can’t we take gold 
for our exports as long as it lasts? 
Then as we approach the end of our 
tether, we can accept various foreign 
currencies, and when we get fed up 
with that, we can extend unlimited 
credit, i.e., let the buyers pay when- 
ever possible — if ever. 

Ridiculous you say, and I agree, 
but how else can we accommodate 
those balmy individuals who wish to 
export without regard to imports? 
Such people don’t seem to realize that 
the only absolutely safe way to trade 
with anyone is to exchange goods 
and services fot specific goods and/or 
services, ie., barter. This is a truism 
whether trading with the man across 
the street, a man in New York or in 
the interior of China, and primeval 
man traded only in this fashion. His 
concept of economics was simple, but 
it was also fundamental. 

As primitive men gradually learned 
to appreciate the advantages to be 
gained by banding together into 
groups, tribes and ultimately nations, 
they also discovered the cumbersome 
disadvantages of the direct barter 
system, so precious stones and metals 
came into use as a negotiable meas- 
uring stick, entitling the possessor of 
such measuring stick to an equivalent 
value of goods and/or services from 
someone else in the future. Even 
these ancient and medieval people rec- 
ognized the necessity for preserving 
the stability ‘of that measuring stick 
by confining it only to the most pre- 
Cilous stones and metals, otherwise in- 
equities would arise that would force 
them back to the direct barter sys- 
tem. 

Paper Currency 

_As civilization progressed, man got 
tired of lugging stones and metals 
around, so he started putting them in 
vaults or holes in the ground and is- 
suing paper currency equivalents — 
and banks were born. Then someone 
got the bright idea of issuing greater 
amounts of currencies than the stored 
riches represented, which is probably 
When inflation began. Stock com- 
panies, securities of all kinds, insur- 
ance companies, import duties, ex- 
Cise taxes, income taxes based on so- 
called ability to pay, corporation 
taxes, subsidies and countless other 
frills too numerous to mention, have 
been added to the scene. Then mul- 
tiply all this by 75 or 100 separate 
countries having their own fiscal or- 
bits and we get some idea of how 
far the so-called modern world has 


complicated the exchange of goods, 
if not actually jeopardized the oper- 
ation of basic economic laws. Trans- 
gression of such laws is just as peril- 
ous as violating the laws of God and 
nature. 

Many are disposed to cuss out the 
party that has controlled our federal 
government since 1932. We must ad- 
mit that never in so short a time has 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


any government spawned so many 
regulations, laws and philosophies 
that have run contrary to any pol- 
itical or economic concepts held be- 
fore. As a result, class has been set 
against class, disciples of Townsend, 
Reuther, Nathan and their ilk are 
beating their gums for more pay and 
less work, and with hosts of econo- 
mists exhorting widely divergent 
views — “Where will it all end?” is 
what many of us are asking. More- 
over, unless we settle down soon to 
steady and full production, striving 
for rockbottom costs per unit, aren’t 
we likely to price ourselves right out 
of export markets, even though we 
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do increase our imports? But there 
is something else that causes me even 
more grave concern which had 
nothing to do with the New Deal, but 
had its origin early in the 19th cen- 
tury. I shall endeavor to explain 
this apprehension by describing a 
mythical poker game. 

Uncle Sam, Johnny Bull and all the 
other countries sat around a big table 
ready to start a stud game, but be- 
fore a card was dealt, Uncle Sam 
(who was just a little shaver then) 
claimed that he should be allowed 
an extra card, because he had very 
little money and might have to bor- 

(Continued on page 70) 











Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. ; 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 


White Eagle Cracker Flour 

















Lucky Cakemaker 


Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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TOMORROW'S ADVERTISING 


By SAMUEL C. GALE 


Vice President, General Mills, Ine. 


HEN the title ‘‘Tomorrow’s 
W Beventisine” was suggested 

for this discussion, an adver- 
tising wag pointed out that it was 
considerably easier to prescribe for 
tomorrow than for today. However, 
to make progress toward any goal it 
is necessary to do a good deal of con- 
centrated thinking and planning for 
that goal. Advertising as a major 


part of our business structure is still 
comparatively young. It has moved 
a long way in the last 25 years and 
there is every reason to believe that 
it should move at least as far in the 
next 25. Today’s advertising should 
be moving in the direction of tomor- 
row’s. So if we can forget the imme- 
diate pressing problems of the mo- 
ment for a little while, by discussing 


our future goals we may be able to 
help in solving today’s problems. 

In looking at tomorrow’s advertis- 
ing, the men and women who will 
make it and those who will make the 
media to disseminate it, it seems de- 
sirable to start with a look at the 
business and economic picture which 
we may expect to see during the 
next decade. Being optimistic, I 
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RED STAR YEAST 
& PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
Quality Leaders Since 1992 


COMPRESSED YEAST e 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS © BAKING POWDER ¢ MALT SY®8UP @ 
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IT’S SUPPOSED TO BE EASY... but don’t bother. Here’s 
something just as easy, maybe easier . . . and a lot more 


Just try Red Star Active Dry Yeast, the newer, better 
yeast that gives you more yield. It gives you more yield 


because it increases absorption. And, of course, that 
means more loaves from the same ingredients. 





ACTIVE DRY YEAS 


No bother, no trouble . . . just more bread! For com- 
plete information call your Red Star man or write to the 
_ Director, Technical Service Department. 
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e YEAST FOOD 
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must assume that the future of 
America will inevitably be bigger and 
better, and broader in its benefits, 
than anything we have seen in the 
past. 

Economists, journalists, govern- 
ment officials, and just plain business 
executives, have over and over again 
emphasized during recent years that 
to take full advantage of America’s 
proven productive capacity and to 
keep able-bodied workers fully and 
regularly employed, we must attain 
and maintain a standard of living 50% 
higher than any pre-war level. 


More Earning Power 
Reduced to its simplest terms this 
means that the average individual 
must earn enough to be able to buy 
one and a half times the volume of 
goods and services at current prices, 





Editor’s Note: The author of the 
accompanying article, Samuel! C., 
Gale, is vice president and director 
of advertising for General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. His statement is a siim- 
mation of the directions modern ad- 
vertising must take in the immediate 
period ahead, based on 27 years of 
practical experience in the advertis- 
ing field. Mr. Gale has presented 
“Tomorrow’s Advertising” as a talk 
before advertising and selling groups 
in several cities. The article wil! be 
published in booklet form this spring 
by the General Mills public service 
department. Copies will be available 
upon request. 





that he bought in prewar days at pre- 
war prices. In dollars this will un- 
doubtedly mean much more than a 
50% uppage. But it is the volume 
of useful goods and services that 
counts—not the dollars they cost. 

As a corollary, every individual 
on the average must contribute 50% 
more productivity from his daily 
work than he did in prewar days. 
This one simple thing everyone must 
understand: the mass standard of liv- 
ing cannot be raised appreciably by 
redistributing what we now have; it 
can be raised only by increased efii- 
ciency in production and distribution 
of goods and services. 

In terms of physical production of 
goods, this is something which is 
fairly easy to understand and fairly 
easy to measure. By and large, this 


increased productivity of goods must 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO,OHIO «= U.S.A. 
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come as a result of superior manage- 
ment, superior organization, and more 
and better tools. This has always 
been so; and always will be the basis 
of our expanding economy. Part of 
the increase can be contributed by 
the worker himself through more in- 
telligent, wholehearted and sustained 
effort to attain this goal, which is so 
desirable to him as well as to society 
at large. Close and sincere co-oper- 
ation between management and work- 
ers also contribute significantly. 


Three Divisions 


But the actual physical production 
of goods represents only a little over 
one-third of the total economy of 
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our country. Actually, practically 
all studies indicate that the services 
rendered in connection with the dis- 
tribution of goods costs more in total 
than the production of the goods 
themselves. ‘Then there is a third 
big segment of the economy, serv- 
ices not associated with goods and 
their distribution. This includes gov- 
ernmental services, professional serv- 
ices, financial services, household 
services, and a host of other things 
that make up our complicated life. 
These services not directly associ- 
ated with the production and distribu- 
tion of goods are not in the main inti- 
mately concerned with advertising. 
But in this future period of increased 








productivity and prosperity, we must 
and will have more and better edu- 
cational services, more and better 
health services, more and better 
recreational services for our greater 
leisure, and more effective services 
for security, national and local. And 
in these fields it is reasonable to as- 
sume that tomorrow’s advertising 
will play a part. 
during the war by supporting certain 
national causes essential to the war 
effort. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that ways and means will be 
found to apply advertising tomorrow 
to some of these fields, the develop- 
ment of which is so desirable, and 
where general and popular under- 
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“and the continued use of Cerelose assures 


a prosperous future for your business.” 
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Samuel C. Gale 


THE AUTHOR—Samuel C. Gale, 
author of the accompanying article, 
has had 27 years of practical experi- 
ence in advertising. He began his 
career with General Mills, Inc., in 
1921 in the advertising and sales de- 
velopment department. In 1928 he 
was appointed director of advertising, 
and he was elected a vice president 
of the company in January, 1943. 





standing and support is essential. 
However, for today it would scem 
that we could confine our consicder- 
ation to the basic and traditional 
place of advertising as a part of the 
service of distribution. Because in- 
evitably the big contribution of ad- 
vertising to the attainment of this 
goal of a 50% higher standard of liv- 
ing will be in its increased efficiency 
in helping distribute more goods to 
more people more economically. 


Distribution Tool 


I was impressed by a statement 
made by Fred Gamble, president of 
the AAAA, a couple of years ago, 
that advertising should be to distri- 
bution what the machine is to 
production. The machine has made 
quantity production possible, and it is 
only through: improvements of the 
machine that quantity production can 
be materially improved in efficiency. 
Advertising has been the basic tool 
of quantity distribution. And it would 
seem that the principal way to in- 
crease the efficiency of quantity dis- 
tribution would be to increase the 
effectiveness, and possibly the rela- 
tive quantity of advertising. 

Today advertising accounts for !ess 
than 10% of the total distribution 
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A flour without an equal anywhere 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headlinc: 
Family Flour De Luxe 
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“The Flour of theNation” 
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ar engineers. Just like American planes, AMERICAN 
ne FLOURS are tops in quality standards. You'll find 
plus baking values in these fine brands, values based on 
R CO. the best of production “know how” applied to wheats 





Tenn. of superior baking characteristics. 





Flour Capacity 


™ 4,000 Sacks O 
As erican Flours. inc. 


a Grain Storage 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS 
COUNT ON 


Heart of cAmerica 


UNIFORMITY 


You can’t run a baking schedule 
on a see-saw basis and we know 
it. That’s why we place such em- 


phasis on uniformity of HEART 
OF AMERICA. It’s milled for 


strict uniformity and carefully 





























checked at every step in milling 





to maintain top quality standards. 
That’s why loaves made with 
HEART OF AMERICA 


consistently score so well. 
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KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
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costs. We are so lacking in meth- 
ods of exact measurement that we 
cannot say whether advertising per- 
forms more or less than 10% of the 
distribution job. But we can be sure 
that if a dollar in advertising can be 
made to produce more results than 
the same dollar spent in other forms 
of distribution cost, the tendency 
will be first for advertising to bulk 
larger and larger in the distribution 
picture, and second for unit distribu- 
tion costs to come down and distri- 
bution efficiency to go up. 
Certainly for those of us engaged 
in advertising this is the goal to pur- 
sue. In pursuing it, more effective 


CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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ways and means of projecting adver- 
tising can and should make their con- 
tribution. But it would appear that 
if advertising is to be made 50% 
more effective, the principal way to 
accomplish this must be through a 
great increase in the effectiveness of 
the average advertising message de- 
livered. 

After giving careful thought to ad- 
vertising policy over a long period 
of years, our company published in 
our Annual Report a year and a 
half ago, three simple principles to 
guide us in our advertising effort: 

1. Our advertising shall be truth- 
ful, informative, and educational. 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


2. Our advertising shall render the 
maximum of helpful service. 

3. Our advertising shall insofar as 
possible seek to expand markets 
rather than merely take business 
from competitors. 

We still feel that these three prin- 
ciples are a good guide to making 
tomorrow’s advertising more produc- 
tive. 

Consider the Public 

The first thing to consider is the 
public to which our advertising will 
be addressed. The whole educational 
level and understanding of that pub- 
lic is rising at an accelerating rate. 
From the standpoint of schooling 
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Mr. Gale Says: 


“. .. The machine has made 


quantity production possible, and 
it is only through improvements 
of the machine that quantity pro- 
duction can be materially im. 
proved in efficiency. Advertis- 
ing has been the basic tool of 
quantity distribution. And it 
would seem that the principal 
way to increase the efficiency 
of quantity distribution would 
be to increase the effectiveness 
and possibly the relative quan- 
tity of advertising.” 





alone, the contrast between the first 
1,000,000 draftees of World War I 
and the first 1,000,000 inductees of 
World War II is quite startling. Of 
the World War I group, only 9% had 
finished high school or gone farther 
in their education, whereas of the 
World War II group, 41% were high 
school graduates or better. On the 
other side of the picture, 79% of the 
World War I group had not finished 
grade school, whereas only 31% of 


the World War II group were in that 


class. A considerable portion of that 
31% were from the South, or were 
in the older age brackets. For each 
succeeding generation the degree of 
formal education steps up at a sim- 
ilar pace. .In addition, the force of 
the radio, which did not exist 25 
years ago, the tremendous readership 
of publications of all sorts, the much 
greater travel, including the unpre- 
cedented experience of the 15,000,000 
young people in our armed forces, all 
contribute as much or more to in- 
creased mass education than the 
schools themselves. 

There is evidence on all hands that 
with this rapid increase in educational 
level and in sophistication, the Amer- 
ican public has become more skeptical 
of advertising and more difficult to 
sell. This despite the fact that all 
evidence from the Federal Trade 
Commission up and down indicates 
that advertising today is far more 
truthful and reliable than at any time 
inthe past. Much credit for this is 


_ due to the national and local Better 


Business Bureaus, which have consist- 
ently promoted truth in advertising 
for many years. 

But despite this improvement, an 
extensive recent national survey 
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FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
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“Sasnak Flour” 
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Another Superior T. H. SHerwoop, Vice President. and General Manager 
Brand—VELVET GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


the Finest 


"Nine TRADITION OF 
superior quality that stands behind 
this IMPERIAL CREST em- 
braces 70 years of selecting the 
finest wheats and milling to per- 
fection for the production of bet- 
ter bread. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 

















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 


Buy flour tha 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


FLOUR in the world. 


t is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 























NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


¢ SEMOLINA > 


- The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 














TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, Ss. D. 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





Family - Commercial - Export 




















Long Distance Telephone 32 D BRY’S BEST Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” O and eins saan prodieg 3. 
J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. BEST OF THE WEST NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS co. 
KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Services 
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again indicated that a very large per- 
centage of the American public ac- 
cepts advertising with considerable 
skepticism and that this skepticism 
is growing rather than decreasing. 
This study of adults made for Brand 
Names Foundation in New York, in- 
dicated that over 50% of the people 
discounted advertising considerably, 
and practically all the rest discounted 
it slightly. Furthermore, it indicated 
that there were 50% more people 
who discounted advertising more to- 
day than they did 10 years ago than 
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It is therefore most vital that we 
do everything possible to make our 
advertising truthful, informative and 
educational, and by so doing, con- 
vince the American public that adver- 
tising is the most reliable and valu- 
able source of buying information. 

Common sense, and all research 
studies which have been made recent- 
ly, seem to indicate that one of the 
best ways to make advertising more 
broadly and intently absorbed, and 
more readily believed, is to render 
the maximum of helpful service. 


tising renders a desired service to 
the reader, thorough readership goes 
up tremendously. This applies to 
service to the housewife in helping 
her solve her problems, service to the 
motorist in helping him get better 
value and more satisfaction, service 
to the shopper in telling when and 
where and at what price certain goods 
can be bought, and service of other 
types, including acceptable enter- 
tainment or desired information. 


Reaction Compared 


there were people who discounted it 
less. 


Recently a number of studies have 
been made, comparing the public’s 


Starch readership studies have in- 
creasingly shown that where adver- 





"He who steals mp purse steals trash — 


> 


- be who steals mp name steals everpthing 
— Shakespeare 


= f/- We're mighty proud of our name, as we know you are 


of yours. Nothing enduring can be created which does not possess a 


name that means something...that stands for integrity. That’s why we 


mean every word we say on the label which goes on every container 


of Rolling Pin Products: CG) Since 1878 Rolling Pin Specialties 


have been known and accepted by bakers everywhere for their high 
aaaiity. fine flavor and absolute dependability. A lifetime of constant 
research has gone into the developing and maintaining of the purity 
and high standard of perfection of this famous and complete line of 
food specialties. CG) It’s a thought worth repeating these days when 
the confidence of Mrs. Consumer in the quality of your products 
has been shaken by the results of material shortages. And we must 
remember this is a general dissatisfaction with the quality of all 
the things she buys. CG) This makes it imperative to your future 
success that you make your baked foods “The best you know 
how”...adding to quality ingredients the craftsmanship and skill 
to attain the finish that creates appetite appeal and satisfaction 
in eating that will persuade Mrs. Consumer to 


buy your products again and again and again. 


Chapman & Smith Co., 1017 West Washington, Chicago 
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reaction to radio and the press on a 
number of scores. Such studies were 
the one conducted by the Nationa] 
Opinion Research Center at Denver, 
the Minnesota Poll conducted by the 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune, a nationa] 
study made for the MacF adden Pub. 
lications, and a study made by Cros. 
ley, Inc., in New York City. Putting 
them all together (and the genera] 
findings were all very similar), the 
American public feels very strongly 
that over-all radio is doing a better 
and more satisfying job than the 
press. On the other hand, they show 
that whereas less than 10% of the 
people would prefer to have their 
newspaper without advertising, over 
30% would prefer to have their radio 
without advertising. 

One obvious conclusion might be 
that this is because it is theoretically 
easier to skip the advertising in the 
newspaper than it is on the air. How- 
ever, further analysis leads me to be- 
lieve that the strongest reason for 
this apparently contradictory situa- 
tion is that advertising in the news- 
paper is overwhemingly local adver. 
tising of a service nature, whereas ad. 
vertising on the radio is overwhelm- 
ingly national or regional advertising 
which renders much less direct serv- 
ice to the public. 

Women particularly would and do 
resent missing local advertising of de- 
partment stores, grocers and others, 
in their daily press. This was proven ° 
in cities where newspaper strikes took 
place recently. This advertising, tell- 
ing them when and where and for 
how much they can get certain goods, 
is a real service to the homemaker. 
The classified ads are a service to 
people who are looking for jobs, for 
places to live, or who want to sell 
some “white elephants.” On the other 
hand, a very large part of radio ad- 
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vertising is devoted to repetition of 
the name and the building of the rep- 
utation of a product without giving 
the consumer any new information 
that will help in solving his or her 
current problems. 


Broaden Markets 


Advertising must also contribute to 
broaden markets if it is to carry its 
load and increase its importance in 
the expanding economy ahead. That 
means that the maximum part of 
the advertising message should be de- 
voted to developing new fields, creat- 
ing new uses for existing products, or 
in other ways expanding the market 
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rather than being devoted primarily 
to switching buyers from one brand 
to another of the same general type 
of product. In practically all fields 
there is a real opportunity for an 
expanded market in the years ahead. 
This applies even to such a basic field 
as foods. The American public today 
is eating per capita nearly 15% more 
food than before the war and there 
are still significant segments of the 
population who could eat more and 
better foods with beneficial results. 
As one example, studies made by the 
Cereal Institute have clearly shown 
that the average American breakfast 
is inadequate, and nutrition authori- 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


heavy diy 


SHORTENING 


Shortening 


ties agree that an improvement in 
the average amount and selection of 
breakfasts would be to the benefit 
of public health. There are many 
other similar instances that might 
be pointed out in the food field, and 
an infinite number in other fields of 
commerce. 

Looking at the creation of the ad- 
vertising message from a somewhat 
more technical standpoint, it would 
appear that the three basic funda- 
mentals of more productive adver- 
tising are: repetition, newsworthi- 
ness, and service. 

The big advantage that advertising 
has over other forms of salesmanship 


A PRODUCT OF 


Headquarters 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 


SALES CO. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAVANNAH 
NEW.ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO * MEMPHIS » HOUSTON 
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is its ability to repeat its message 
over and over again. This must not 
be lost sight of in thinking of tomor- 
row’s advertising. But repetition 
alone, no matter how clever nor how 
emotionally clothed, is not enough. 
The message should in so far as pos- 
sible have news value. It is not al- 
ways possible to make a message 
wholly new, but there should always 
be something new and timely that can 
be incorporated. Repetition alone 
can have a negative value unless 
newsworthiness is developed. 

And above all, the message must 
carry the maximum of helpful serv- 
ice to those to whom it is addressed, 
This above all else will assure the 
maximum of attention, retention, and 
action. 

Political Problems 

At this point it might be permis- 
sible to digress for a moment and con. 
sider how advertising can contribute 
fundamentally to the solution of some 
of our political problems. Many stu- 
dents have felt that the biggest dan- 
ger to democracy is the creation of 
blocs of citizens who believe they 
have different economic and political 
interests. We have been in this coun- 
try rapidly developing these blocs. 
There’s the farm bloc, the labor bloc, 
the business bloc. There are certain 
regional blocs and other lesser ones. 

But from a political and economic 
standpoint we have one vitally im- 
portant attribute in common. We 
are all consumers. At the forum held 
in Minneapolis recently by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the. panel discussion ended with an 
unanswered question when the time 
expired. That question, posed by a 
member of the press, was, “If we do 
achieve this 50% greater productivity, 
how much of the benefits will go to 
the owners of the business, and how 
much to the workers?” 

I am sure that all of us in adver- 
tising would answer that the major 
part of this benefit should go to the 
consumer in the form of greater val- 
ue. In some cases this may be re- 
flected in lower prices, in other cases 
in higher quality for the same price, 
in other cases a combination of the 
two. The automobile and some of 
its accessories, such as tires, are 4 
classic example of where increased 
productivity has primarily gone to the 
consumer in both ways, lower prices 
and better quality. 

To finish the answer, whatever is 
not reflected to the consumer will 
probably follow the traditional pat- 
tern of $1 to owners for every $7 to 
the workers; i.e., $1 of profits for $7 
of wages and salaries. This has been 
a reasonably fixed relationship for 
quite some time. 


A Common Cause 

But by reflecting the major savings 
of increased productivity to consum- 
ers, all segments of the population 
will benefit. Therefore, this emphasis 
on greater productivity, so reflected, 
is something that can and should 
eliminate the blocs and join al! the 
people in a common cause. Adv: rtis- 
ing is above all a consumer medium. 
The consumer must always be consid- 
ered in creating advertising. And by 
developing more and more service t0 
the consumer in our advertising, mak- 
ing our advertising more vital to con- 
sumers everywhere, we should be able 
to make the pre-eminence of the con- 
sumer, which is all of us, over SeP- 
arate blocs of us, more and more 
apparent. 

If tomorrow’s advertisers are suc 
cessful (which they must be) in mak- 
ing advertising more interesting, 1 nore 
informative, more acceptable, and, 
therefore, a more effective se} lling 
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You CAN Put 


All Your Eggs 


IN 


One Basket 


when it comes to flour 
by relying on— 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs no blending 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 
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2 Since our country mills are located in Montana, rather 
e than a terminal wheat center, these mills are dealing with 
Montana grain exclusively. We select grain that is high 
Ld protein hard wheat exclusively and it is this variety that 
@® makes SAPPHIRE FLOUR have specific characteris- 
@ tics. And we standardize and control these good qualities 
e through exacting laboratory procedure and technical re- 
search. We are fully equipped to supply tailor-made flour 
® for any special baking formula. 
* 
® 
® 


We invite you to contact one of our representatives or 
write, wire or phone 


SO | 4 if ee 


varies from — 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


tool, how can this improved adver- 
tising do its share in contributing to 
a 50% greater efficiency in distribu- 
tion? First and foremost, it can con- 
tribute to more rapid turn-over. ‘Turn- 
over is the life-blood of efficient dis- 
tribution. It reduces needed ware- 
house space, increases the size of 
shipments, reduces the number and 
frequency of billings, makes capital 
go farther. The manufacturer knows 
that if his advertising creates an ac- 
ceptance and demand for his products 
so great that the salesmen can double 
the size of their orders, this makes 
the salesmen’s time and expense 
twice as productive. 

Advertising can also make the re- 
tail selling job, which is the major 
part of distribution cost, far more 
effective. By pre-selling the shopper 
so that he or she will go directly to 
the place where they want to buy cer- 
tain merchandise and will know im- 
mediately the merchandise they want 
to buy, far more shoppers can be ac- 
commodated in a given sized store. 
In addition, the sales person in the 
store will be able to utilize his or her 
time far more effectively than where 
the shopper is merely “shopping 
around.” 

There are scores of ways by which 
tomorrow’s advertising can and must 
contribute to the greater efficiency of 
our distribution. These are only a 
few and they will suggest many more. 
And let me repeat that as advertising 
proves that it is in effect the machine 
of mass distribution, and that it does 
contribute to the efficiency and the 
declining unit costs of distribution, 
it is inevitable that advertising will 
become a more and more important. 
part of the whole sales and distribu- 
tion function. 

If advertising is to assume this po- 
sition of increased importance due 
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Lloyd Merrill 


HEADS AIB ALUMNI—Lloyd Mer- 
rill, newly-elected president of the 
alumni association of the American 
Institute School of Baking, was a 
member of the AIB class of Septem- 
ber, 1924. He is now associated with 
the Chicago sales office of General 
Mills, Inc. 





to its increased effectiveness, it will 
be necessary to make _ continued 
progress in the art of measuring ad- 
vertising results. During the past 
decade an auspicious start has been 
made in this field, but the exactness 
of these measurements still leaves 
much to be desired. Leaders in all 
phases of advertising are devoting in- 
creasing attention and study to this 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


FLOURS 


W heat Flours 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA” 


Rye Flours 
MeEpiIuM RYE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


of Dependable Quality 
““WINGOLD” “WINBAYCO” 
WHITE RYE Dark RYE 
Pure-Licnt Rye SpeciaL MeprumM Rye 
Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, Meptum-Fine 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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—==7RNOLD OF STERIIMNG™™ 





t- 








THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect tour 





Te Sere You better 


O serve you better, we have recently com- 
pleted substantial improvements in our mill- 
ing plant. Considerable new equipment has 
been added, capacity increased and automatic 
packing and loading facilities are being installed. 


You can be sure when you buy THORO- 
BREAD that you are getting—not only a flour 
of top quality, milled from the best of wheats— 
but also the benefits of the most efficient mill- 
ing practices. 


HOROLD OF STERLING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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important problem and there is every 
reason to believe that progress to the 
desired ends will be accelerated. 
What of the people who are to 
make and disseminate tomorrow’s ad- 
vertising? They will be more ma- 
ture, more earnest, deeper students 
than their forebears of a generation 
ago. They must still retain the im- 
agination, enthusiasm, the creative 
impulse of the advertising people who 
made advertising a major national 
factor in the decade following World 
War I. But they must add to these 
basic characteristics a realization of 
the future potentialities and responsi- 
bilities before them. One of the major 
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jobs of the older generation must be 
to inspire the younger generation to 
the desire and ability to accept and 
carry through these responsibilities. 

Further; more than ever before ad- 
vertising administration must be 
closely co-ordinated with all of the 
other business function. Just as those 
responsible for the operation of the 
machines in the factory must co-or- 
dinate their plans and activities close- 
ly with the procurers of raw materi- 
als and the distributors of the fin- 
ished product, so those engaged in ad- 
vertising administration must co-ordi- 
nate their plans and activities closely 
with research, selling, manufacturing, 





heavy materials. 


But HAKO-SHORT works differently 
in the dough. It goes to work smoothly, 
silently in the mixer to effect quick, 
thorough distribution of shortening— 
for better fermentation and a loaf with 





and all of the major departments of 
their business. 

To go back and look at this pic- 
ture of tomorrow’s advertising again 
and summarize the high spots, we 
start with the premise that we must 
and will develop an economy in this 
country 50% bigger and richer than 
that existing before World War II. 
This means that the average indi- 
vidual must earn enough from his 
daily labors to purchase approximate- 
ly half again as many goods and serv- 
ices as he was able to buy in the pre- 
war period. To do this he must con- 
tribute 50% more to the productive 
capacity of the country than he did 





WIDER DISTRIBUTION 
The blast of a high annditie ih ob 
way to get sudden distribution of | 


finer, smoother cell structure and a soft 
freshness that lasts so much longer. 


When you use HAKO-SHORT, 


LET THE HAKO-SHORT REPRESENTATIVE 
PROVE IT IN YOUR BAKERY 





ah Mako-Shatt / 


“The Bakers Colloi i", in your doughs, 
the finished baked goods show the. 
effects of the modern scientific 
method for more efficient shortening 
action and fermentation 


control. 








» HACHMEISTER-INC, 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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in the prewar days; for only through 
increased efficiency in production and 
distribution can the standard of living 
of the mass of people be materially 
raised. 

This applies not only to the phys. 
ical production of goods, but to the 
services of the country, which in dol- 
lar value are nearly twice as great 
as the goods themselves. 

Among these services by far the 
biggest and most important is the 
service of distribution. Advertising 
is a part of that service. Today it 
represents only 10% of the cost of 
all distribution services, but if it 
proves that it can increase its effec. 
tiveness sufficiently, it can and will 
grow faster than our economy as a 
whole. 

This distribution service of adver- 
tising is primarily concerned with the 
distribution of goods. However, it 
can and will contribute in many other 
fields. It will contribute to the growth 
and understanding of the other serv- 
ices such as financial, educational, 
health, and many more; it can and 
should contribute to the growing 
problem of better understanding and 
co-operation be t we en management 
and employees; and it can and should 
contribute to the most vital thing of 
all, the development of an interna- 
tional understanding which will lead 
to the maintenance of world peace, 
without which none of our other goals 
can possibly be attained. 

Tomorrow’s advertising can meet 
its obligations and possibilities by be- 
coming more completely truthful, in- 
formative and educational, so that 
people pay it more attention and fol- 
low it more fully as a guide; by hav- 
ing constantly as a goal the expan- 
sion of our markets rather than mere- 
ly the defeat of a competitor; by add- 
ing to its basic techniques of repeti- 
tion and emotional appeal, a greater 
measure of newsworthiness and, above 
all, of service. We must always think 
of our public—their needs and 
wants, and how we can best serve 
them. In so far as possible we should 
compete for the honor of contribut- 
ing most to a fuller and better life 
for the people of America. Service 
seems to be the note upon which to 
end this look into the future, because 
advertising is an economic service. 
And in order to merit its present po- 
sition in our economy, it must render 
service, more service, and still more 
service. 


| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 














It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 
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‘Vuliwalls are ‘tops’ 





because they keep flour clean— 
and eliminate waste! 


1? 


says Rex Knoles, Manager, Modesto bakery, 
San Joaquin Baking Company, Fresno, Calif. 


“In our opinion multiwall paper bags are ‘tops’ because they keep flour clean and eliminate 
waste. In other words, they do exactly what a good container should do. 

‘We have found that Multiwalls give our flour the best protection against infestation and 
contamination. 

‘Another thing . . . there’s no waste of flour because of siftage and retention. That means a 
definite monetary saving to us. These non-sifting bags are a big help in maintaining a clean 
shop, too. 

“Our experience has shown that the multiwall paper bag handles, stacks and withstands 
shipment satisfactorily. 

‘Add to all this the fact that paper bags eliminate the ‘hidden costs’ involved in inventorying, 
cleaning, and returning bags to the mill and you'll understand why we consider Multiwalls 
‘tops’ for bakery flour.” : 





, MULTIPLY PROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 

ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 

(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 

NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 

BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL ©* VANCOUVER 
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> Doorbell 





ARKANSAS 

The Civilian Production Admin- 
istration has approved the application 
of the Shipley Bakery to build a new 
$22,000 building in Fayetteville. 

The Dixie Pastry Shop in Caraway, 
owned by Zelnar Stone, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently with a loss 


of $10,000. The building will be re- 
built. 

David Williams and Leon Meridith 
of Kennett, Mo., have purchased the 
Piggott (Ark.) Bakery from Herman 
Rogula. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
The Alberni Baking Co., Ltd., Port 


Alberni, has changed its name to the 
Alberni Bakeries. 


CALIFORNIA 


Finney’s Bakery, San Diego, has 
opened a retail shop at 118 Second 
St., Calexico. 

Durwood Prather has sold the Sun- 





my 


BAKERY OVENS 
& MACHINERY 


STANDARD BREAD 
WRAPPING MACHINE 


END LABELER ATTACHMENT 
POLAR SEAL * TWIN-PACK PARTS 


GLEN VERTICAL 
CAKE MIXERS 
120- 160- 340- QUART CAPACITIES 


GLEN BOWL UNLOADER 


THERMO-RADIANT OVENS 


MULTI-CYCLE * SINGLE-LAP * DOUBLE-LAP 
TRAVELING HEARTH 


OVEN CHAIN LUBRICANT 


4 ea 
EQUIPMENT AND OVENS 


GLEN BREAD PAN 
CLEANING AND 
GREASING MACHINE 


AMF PLANT 
LAYOUT SERVICE 


iho 


AMERICAN MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Stl Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y 








The Arrows Point the Way 


to 


Better Bakery Operation 
at the 


Muller-Grocers Baking Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The Modern, Newly Erected ‘Showplace’ Bakery 


The last word in equipment makes the 
Muller-Grocers Bakery a model of modern 


efficiency. And of course, that means 
Gag EQUIPMENT 


...A battery of AMF Standard Bread Wrap- 
ping Machines... AMF Glen“340” and “120” 
Mixers... AMF Glen Bowl Unloader... AMF 
Cake Oven...all fine precision-made machines 


for quality bread and cake production. 


When you equip or re-equip, consider AMF. 


See your AMF Representative or write 


to the Bakery Division for literature. 








shine Bakery, 218 Broadway, Chico, 
to Leon Michal, owner of the Quality 
Pastry Co., Chico. 

David Honigs has opened the Sugar 
Bowl Bakery in Spectors Market, 
2407 W. Victory Blvd., Burbank. 

The T & S Market Bakery, 827 N, 
Virgil Ave., Los Angeles, has been 
sold by E. B. Carter to Ida Baron. 

John Layton has sold the Home 
Bakery, Pomona, to H. M. Johnson 
and M. G. Kimes. 

George S. Golden has sold the Don 
Re Bakery and Sweet Shop, 1985 W. 
Adams Blvd., Los Angeles, to Abra- 
ham Holtzman. 

Kirk’s Bakery, 3015 W. Jefferson 
Blvd., Los Angeles, has been sold to 
Mr. and Mrs. James Richter. 

The Inglewood (Cal.) Bakery has 
been reopened by John Buchholz and 
Carl Maier. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Eagen have 
opened a bakery at Live Oak. 

Gust Gross and Harry R. Handy 
have sold the 47th Avenue Bakery at 
3655 Taraval St., San Francisco, to 
Frank W. Holstein. 


CONNECTICUT 


Robert D. Ford and William Bald- 
win have purchased Grandma’s Bak- 
ery and Delicatessen in Devon. The 
new owners, who are renovating the 
shop, will operate it as the Devon 
Food Shop. 

A modern brick and glass block 
building will be constructed in Hart- 
ford for the Pomerantz Bakery at 
an estimated cost of $30,000. The 
building will consist of 3,000 sq ft of 
floor space and will contain a retail 
store and bake shop. Hyman Pomer- 
antz is the owner. 


DELAWARE 


A permit to install a new front on 
a bakery has been granted to George 
Chvdnofsky at Wilmington. Cost of 
the addition is estimated at $400. 

The Dietz Bakery was recently 
granted articles of incorporation in 
Dover to deal in bread, cake, pie and 
other baked products. Capitalization 
is $50,000, with 100 shares of no par 
value. 

FLORIDA 

The Federal Bake Shops has leased 
a three-story building in Jacksonville 
for its new location. Improvements 
and alterations are being made and 
the firm hopes to be able to move into 
the building by July 1, according to 
C. W. Gabby, manager. 


ILLINOIS 

A $50,000 building permit for al- 
terations and an addition to the 
Purity Baking Co., Decatur, was is- 
sued recently. The 40x60 ft addition 
will include a loading dock, truck 
storage, and service facilities, accord- 
ing to Joseph F. Gauger, president 
of the firm. 

The Terry Bakery at Flora has or- 
dered a new oven which will be in- 
stalled soon. The bakery is carrying 
out an extensive remodeling and re- 
decorating program. 


INDIANA 


-The Holsum Bakery Co. is building 
a new $40,000 two-story addition to 


its plant at 1701 S. Calhoun St. in ~ 


Fort Wayne. 
/ IOWA 

Bonnie’s Bakery has been opened 
at 16 S. Ninth St. in Fort Dodge un- 
der the management of H. H. Snyder 
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FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE 


BUFFALO e« ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND e¢ MILWAUKEE 
e PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA © NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. © CROSSETT, ARK. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


To remove ink from this bag soak in rich 
soap suds over night, wash thoroughly in 
warm suds rubbing the part heavily covered 
with ink. If any traces of ink remain after 
this treatment boil in suds for ten minutes. 


-¢ Washo 










The trend today is toward the con- 
servation of food and materials. That’s why 
so many thousands of housewives are find- 
ing so many practical uses for Chase Bags. 
That’s why famous national magazines and 
newspapers are featuring the use of bags for 
smart dresses and accessories. Chase Wash- 
out Inks are bright, attractive, sharp—yet 
wash out quickly and easily. The 100-pound 
flour bag simply requires laundering—and 
presto!—it’s a pillow case. Small bags make 
attractive, thrifty, usable accessories. All 
sizes may be sewn together for spreads, dra- 
peries, etc. Your customers will be pleased 
with their cloth premium, when your bags 
are printed with Chase Washout Inks. 


“‘Bag Magic for Home Sewing’— Send for 
your free copy. National Cotton Council, 
P.O. Box 18, Dept. C-1, Memphis 1, Tenn. 








COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE ® DALLAS « TOLEDO ¢ DENVER «© DETROIT ¢ MEMPHIS 
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IN CHARGE OF THE 


YEAST, MALT and CORN 
PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


Chains usaiiih _ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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.--For the YEAST BUSINESS 
IS BIG BUSINESS and growing 
BIGGER at 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Recognizing an ever-growing responsibility to 
the two-and-one-half billion dollar Baking 
Industry, I am proud to announce that 
Dr. A. V. Gontard, Vice-President, has been 
placed in charge of the Yeast, Malt & Corn 
Products Division of Anheuser-Busch. 


Behind Dr. Gontard are 25 years of service, 
each rich in contributions he has made to the 


progress, prestige and accomplishment of the 


House of Anheuser-Busch. He is a member of 
the Board of Directors, and as Chief Engineer 
has been responsible for plant facilities and 
the vast plant expansion program of the 
world’s largest brewery. 


Bakers will be delighted to find that Dr. Gontard 
is intimately familiar with industry problems. 
Already he has launched three great programs 
at Anheuser-Busch destined to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the Yeast Division with those of the 
Baking Industry, towards the common objec- 
tive of increasing the sale of all bakery 








A PRODUCT IS KNOWN B 


THE CUSTOM 





products. Later announcements will tell more 
about these interesting projects. 


You'll like Dr. Gontard. He has the initiative, 
the vision, and the courage to get things done. 
This, plus a very keen and human understand- 
ing of customer relationship, I am sure will win 
for him the high regard and esteem of members 
of the Baking Industry, as it has with members 
of the Anheuser-Busch organization. 


There are golden years ahead rich in oppor- 
tunity, progress and prosperity. Let's plan 
for them now. 
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and H. A. Ingram. Earl Snyder is 
head baker. 
KANSAS 

Jack Randall has recently opened 
a cafeteria in connection with his 
Randall Baking Co. in Liberal. 

Chester E. Agee has purchased the 
Humboldt (Kansas) Bakery from Ben 
Wilhite. 

John Pettis recently sold the 
Onaga (Kansas) Bakery to K. W. 
McDowell. Mr. McDowell was for- 
merly a salesman for Alexander’s 
Bakery at Topeka. 

The Akey Bakery Co. is remodel- 
ing the front of its store at 514 W. 
10th St. in Topeka. 
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KENTUCKY 

The Owensboro (Ky.) Pastry Shop 
has been incorporated with a capital- 
ization of $4,000. Incorporators are 
Madelyn S. Smith, Joseph C. Schwei- 
karth and Lucille J. Schweikarth. 

The Gil Cross Pretzels, Inc., Louis- 
ville, has been incorporated with 
capital of $100,000. Incorporators are 
C. G. Cross, Stewart Deisenroth and 
Enrich Hoock. 


LOUISIANA 
The Cotton Brothers Holsum Bak- 
ery, Inc., has purchased two acres 
of land outside Lafayette. They will 
construct a large, modern baking 





plant to serve the city and the South- 
west Louisiana territory. 

Fred F. Boustany has purchased 
an interest in the Huval Baking Co. 
in Lafayette and has been named vice 
president of the firm. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Boston Bread Co., 281 Shrews- 
bury St., Worcester, has received a 
permit for alterations from the Wor- 
cester building department. Esti- 
mated cost of the job is $3,000. 

The Epicure Co. is adding to its 
bakery facilities in Lowell. The firm, 
under the direction of George Demo- 
genes and William Georges, operates 



















pued by 
PERFORMANCE 


The finer bread-baking qualities of 
REX and CHARM are proved by 


the success of these outstanding 


flours in many leading bakeshops. 
No expense is spared in milling 
REX and CHARM to produce 
them from the finest wheats with 


superior baking characteristics. 










420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 
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a bakery department in connection 
with its restaurants. 

Candyland, Inc., in Lowell, is plan- 
ning to enlarge its bakery facilities 
in the near future, according to Rich- 
ard E. Kaknes, Candyland executive. 

The Megowen-Educator Food Co, 
has taken additional space in the 
Courier-Citizen building in Lowell. 

The D. L. Page Co., Kearney 
Square, Lowell, is enlarging its Cen- 
tralville bakery department, under 
the direction of B. C. Maguire, gen- 
eral manager. 

Fire swept the Star Baking Co. 
plant at 40 Ward St. in Lowell re- 
cently with more than $25,000 dam- 
age. Arthur E. Lemay, president of 
the firm, said that he had just super- 
vised the installation of new equip- 
ment. Most of the equipment was a 
total loss. 

MINNESOTA 


George Brewster has opened a new 
pastry shop in Jackson. 

A new store front has been in- 
stalled on the Rindelaub Bakery in 
Waseca. 

A new oven, which will bake 96 1% 
lb loaves of bread at a time, has been 
installed in the Minnetonka Bakery 
at Wayzata. Dick Swanson and Bud 
Bishop are the owners. 

The Albany (Minn.) Home Bakery 
which was closed recently because of 
the illness of Bob Durham, has been 
opened under the ownership and man- 
agement of Ralph Braum of Sauk 
Centre. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The Veterans’ Administration at 
Biloxi has completed plans for the 
construction of a $40,000 bakery. Ap- 
proval for the project has been se- 
cured from the Federal Government, 
according to E. A. Hiller, manager. 
A one-story brick building will be 


EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


: , Wisdom 


dtd 












A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











BOUT) { WV 
DLCANVIIUTTIN INILLO 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOU 
SOFT WHEAT 






CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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ae a Gear around the production circle 

‘d —from wheatfield to mill to final product— 

Dixie-Portland flour quality is carefully 

guarded by skilled technicians. That’s one 

rf reason why Dixie-Portland flours are so 

, “ widely known and justly famous for ideal 

u performance in bread and cracker bak- 
4 r. eries, as well as for the family trade. 
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LOUR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS CO. Ld FLOUR MILL . FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
EE TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CW'S. === 
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constructed and the existing commis- 
sary building will be improved. New 
baking and ice cream equipment will 
be installed. 

MISSOURI 


Harvey Black recently closed Har- 
vey’s Bakery at Kirksville and sold 
the equipment to Elza and Gilbert 
Marriott. The new owners are moving 
it to Versailles where they will oper- 
ate a bakery. 

James A. Shipman recently pur- 
chased Clinton’s Pastry Shop in 
Washington. He has moved the equip- 
ment to a new location and opened 
the Dixie Cream Donut Shop. 

Johnnie Keppler has _ purchased 
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Bud Gowman tags: That bread, 
baked with plenty of BOWMAN’S UPC,* 
sure brings ’em back happy—for more 


of the same! 
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Wilbur’s Bakery, 7132 Prospect, Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Keppler was formerly 
associated with the George Rushton 
Baking Co. 

Lavern Nelson has purchased a half 
interest in the Ralph potato chip fac- 
tory in Shelbina and plans to open 
a bakery in connection with it. Glen 
Collins of Paris will be supervisor. 


MONTANA 
Buford Freese has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Sherman 
Strate, in the Honey Krust Bakery 
in Hamilton. Mr. Strate will devote 
his time to managing his farm prop- 
erty in the Como district. 


essful sales 
pictures are always 


Louis Kinshella has sold his inter- 
est in the Electrik Maid Bakery in 
Kalispell to his partner, Joe Winters. 
Loyal Davis has taken an interest in 
the business with Mr. Winters. Mr. 
Kinshella is retiring to devote his 
time to his lumber interests. 


NEBRASKA ¥ 

Al Evans has sold the Royal Baking 
Co. at Kearney and has moved to 
California. Mr. Evans was formerly 
a service man for Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. 

R. J. Hiatt has opened the Dixie 
Cream Donut Shop at 118 E. Third 
St. in Grand Island. A new Dixie 


happy! 


Successful sales are always happy reflections 


of better bread. 


Bakers know that rich, nourishing milk 
plays a vital part in successfully increasing 
sales. They have learned to depend on 


BOWMAN’s UPC*, nonfat dry milk solids, 
for the ultra qualities it imparts to baked 
products. They also depend on it for the ease 


*BowMAN UPC non- 
fat dry mitk solids, 
PRECONDITIONED 
with than 






BOWMAN DAIRY COMPARY | 


140 WEST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


with which it handles in the shop, because, 
added dry to the mixer, BOWMAN’S UPC* is 
thoroughly distributed throughout the dough 
and it requires no messy pre-mixing. . 
BOWMAN’S UPC* is PRECONDITIONED to — 
insure uniform bakability. Laboratory and 
bakery tests assure that every barrel of UPC* 
imparts normal fermentation, is free from 
excessive binding action and bakes out into 


1 25%. speciall. 
é waity 
cereal flour. 
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Cream Donut Shop has been opened 
at 2610 12th St. in Columbus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The People’s I. G. A. Super-Market 
in Farmington has opened a new de- 
partment to make its own doughnuts, 
Cappy LaChance is the proprietor. 


NEW MEXICO 


M. O. Kennedy has purchased the 
Superior Baking Co. at 233 Don Gas- 
par Ave. in Santa Fe. The bakery has 
been completely renovated and a 
small retail bakery shop has been 
opened next to the bakery. 

Eugene Nixon who formerly owned 
and operated the Melrose (N. M.) Pie 
Shop, has opened a bakery in Fort 
Sumner. 

John Ritz has opened the Cottage 
Bakers, 2004 E. Central in Albu- 
querque. Mr. Ritz was in the retail 
bakery business in Chicago for 23 
years and served as a baker with the 
merchant marine for four years. 


NEW YORK 

The Huba-Huba Doughnut Co., Inc., 
has been chartered to deal in dough- 
nuts and similar products in Brook- 
lyn. Capital stock is $20,000, $100 par 
value. Directors are Robert E. How- 
er, Charles G. Himer, and Gertrude 
E. Button. 

The Versailles Patisserie, Inc., has 
been incorporated to conduct a bak- 
ery business in New York. Directors 
are Charles H. Herbert, Harry Lip- 
pert and Roslyn Feller. 

The Kampin Baking Co., Inc., of 
King’s County, has been dissolved ac- 
cording to papers filed with the Sec- 
retary of State in Albany. 

Alan’s French Pastry Shop, 86 
Genesee St., Utica, has opened a new 
branch at 336 Columbia St. 

The Zoning Board of Appeals has 
approved the petition of Gustav F. 
Baske to enlarge his bakery at 1204 
Seneca St., Buffalo. 

The East End Bakery of James- 
town has been reopened at its new 
location at 4 Livingston Ave. 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Watertown under joint operation of 
the Franklin Market and Arcade 
Markets, Inc. 

Hill’s Bakery in Binghamton has 
purchased 65 acres of land in Vestal 
where it will erect a modern bakery 
costing $100,000. The firm is moving 
out of Binghamton because of a re- 
fusal by the zoning board to allow 
the firm to expand its present loca- 
tion, according to Jason K. Moyer, 
vice president. The new bakery will 
cover 40,000 sq ft of ground space. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Frank W. Sampson has sold his 
interest in the City Bakery in Minot 
to his partner, Steen Johnson. Mr. 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 


ACME RYE | 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


Domestic and Export 
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Brand— ; 
The Flour with the Doubt anc 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


“Golden Loaf” . Phat’s Ou 
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BEMIS 
Wareroroor 


BAGS 


FOR NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 


Add another first to the Bemis records. Yes, 


TO RECEIVE AMERICAN DRY MILK 
INSTITUTE CERTIFICATES OF APPROVAL 











Bemis Bags are first again... first to be 
awarded Certificates of Approval by the 
American Dry Milk Institute. 

























In rigid tests, Bemis Triotex and Standard 
Type Bags showed they have every quality 
it takes for safe packaging of nonfat dry 
milk solids for human consumption. 


These Certificates are American Dry Milk 
Institute’s way of saying that these Bemis 
laminated textile bags keep moisture ab- 
sorption to a very minimum and provide the 
sanitary protection required. 


Bemis is the only bag manufacturer to be 
awarded these Certificates. Thus Bemis leads 
again in making available low-cost packag- 
ing for still another product. 


Talk with your supplier about the use of the. 


new Bemis Waterproof Bags for nonfat dry 
milk solids. 








| BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. l 
} ; 111-A North Fourth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. | 
i Gentlemen: I am interested in the new Bemis 
{ Waterproof Bags for nonfat dry milk solids. 
} Please send me information. } 
| FRR CAEN 7 
ae | RRR RS: 5 aa { 
| Address | 
j oes Serre. ees Ae 
1 City Se AE Reel ! 





GENERAL OFFICES «ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI L_~i~i~_~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ 
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Sampson is retiring to devote his full 
time to the nursery business. 


OHIO 


Carlin Wise and Emery A. Flack 
have applied for a charter to incor- 
porate the Carlin Pie Co., 1622 Main 
St., Cincinnati. Mr. Wise, Mr. Flack 
and Robert L. Leroux are the incor- 
porators. Capital is listed at 250 
shares of no par value. 


OKLAHOMA 


Johnson’s Bakery in Ada has added 
a truck and a cake machine to its 
equipment. 

The new Pemberton Bakery in 
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Oklahoma City was opened recently. 
Jack Pemberton is the manager. 

A doughnut machine with a 150 
doz capacity has been installed in 
the Bake Rite Bakery in El Reno. 
Harry Fischer is the owner. 

Jackson’s Doughnut Shop, Okla- 
homa City, has been moved to Yukon. 

New trucks have been purchased 
by the Martha Ann Bakery, Enid; 
Bama Pie Shop, Oklahoma City; Hol- 
sum Baking Co., Muskogee; North 
Steele Pastry, Cushing; Prim Baking 
Co., Nowata; Golden Krust Bakery, 
Alva, and the Wigwam Baking Co., 
Tulsa. 

Ralph Hitner is building a bakery 


building in Bethany. Mr. Hitner is 
a former army cook. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A. C. Fauth, formerly production 
manager of the Bold Baking Co., has 
purchased Bolls Bakery, 906 Brook- 
line Blvd., Pittsburgh. He is operat- 
ing it as the Blue Bonnet Bakery. 

The home office and factory of the 
Purity Pretzel Co. are now located 
in a newly constructed plant, 38th 
and Derby Street in Harrisburg. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earle Webb have 
opened the Webb Bakery at 3249 N. 
Front St. in Philadelphia. 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


J. E. Allen, Upton, Wyo., has as- 
sumed ownership of the Martin 
(S.D.) Bakery. Mr. Allen purchased 
the business and equipment recently 
from William Pike. 

A new pastry shop has been opened 
in Milbank by C. H. Bauer. 

C. H. Kappleman has sold his bak. 
ery business in Highmore to Mr. and 
Mrs. Marcus Charlson, Mr. Kapple- 
man has been in business here since 
1938. 

TENNESSEE 


The Harris Pastry Shop has been 
opened at Paris under the manage- 
ment of Jim LeFeber. Prentiss Rob- 
inson is associated with Mr. LaFeber 
in the new firm. 

The Continental Baking Co. has 
purchased a lot at Union City where 
they will build a bread depot. The 
building will cost about $15,000. J. A. 
Young is manager of the depot. 


VIRGINIA 

The Civilian Production Admini- 
stration has authorized T. M. Howey 
to erect a building in Richmond to 
be used as a bakery and restaurant. 
The building will cost $10,000. 

Peter Pan Pastry Shoppe, Inc., has 
been incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in pastry and other food 
products in Bristol. Maximum capital 
is $15,000. Paul Gobble is president 
of the firm. 

The construction of a bakery build- 
ing at 3123 W. Broad St., in Rich- 
mond, has been authorized by the 
Civilian Production Administration. 
The bakery, being built for L. A. and 
R. P. Bryan and N. P. Teal, will cost 
$8,950. 

WISCONSIN 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Anderson 
have sold their bakery in Union Grove 
to Charles Sorenson of Racine. The 
new owner, who has operated bak- 
eries in Denmark, in Milwaukee and 
in Racine, has taken over the busi- 
ness. 

Clarence Wautlet has opened 
Wautlet’s Bakery in Algoma. Mr. 
Wautlet served as a baker in the 
army during the war. 

Joe Bertasso has opened the Home 
Baking Co. in Hurley. Clayton Wells 
is the head baker, and Jerome Secor 
is the apprentice baker. 

The City Bakery in Oconomowoc 
has opened a delicatessen depart- 
ment. Ralph Gruender, who is asso- 
ciated with his father, Max, in the 
bakery, will have charge of the new 
department. 

Fire destroyed baked goods valued 
at $125 at Boland’s Bakery in Mil- 
ton Junction recently. 

New equipment, costing more than 
$5,000 has been installed in Bohren’s 
Home Bakery in Milwaukee by the 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. John Bohren. 
The equipment includes a new dou- 
ble tray oven, a mixer, a refrigerator, 
retarding dough box and other minor 
equipment additions. Mr. Bohren 1s 
treasurer of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Association. 

The Federal Bake Shop has been 
opened at 510 Monument Square in 
Racine, with Walter Walik as mana- 
ger. This is the second Federal shop 
to be opened in Wisconsin. The other 
is in Milwaukee with R. Wilson as 
manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FILES PETITION 

’ Buffalo, N. Y. — Quaker Bonnet 
Sweet Shop here has petitioned the 
common council to rezone property 
at Rhode Island and Chenango Sts. 
to “first industrial” to permit manu- 
facture of baked goods. The petition 
was referred to the city planning 
commission and the board of safety. 
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Enriched bread supplies vitamins B;, Bo, niacin and 
iron, and is a thrifty and palatable source of food 
energy. 

To play, grow and keep healthy, these children— 
and all children—need the valuable nutrients supplied 
by bread. 

Because bread is good to eat, yet low in cost, rich and 
poor alike eat it. Therefore, bread is a logical food to 
ENRICH with vitamins and minerals necessary for 
health. 

To enrich your bread to recommended potencies of 
all required nutrients, use ‘“B-E-T-S’’, the first and 
original bread-enrichment tablets. 


oa : Address 
@ The nutritive value of food is Inquiries to— > 


one of the most important factors 


in marketing of food products. Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta, 





HELP YOU PRODUCE 
MORE NUTRITIOUS BREAD — 


“B-E-T-S” is the quickest, com- 
pletely disintegrating tablet and 
enables bakers to enrich bread 
accurately and uniformly. 


““B-E-T-S”’, the tablet method 
of bread enrichment originated by 
Winthrop, has saved bakers mil- 
lions of dollars. The proven per- 
formance of this method assisted 
bakers in securing continuation of 


., optional enrichment. 


““B-E-T-S” is the name of the 
first—the original bread-enrich- 
ment tablet. 


**B-E-T-S”’ pioneered in accu- 
rate, economical bread enrich- 
ment. 
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bread that 
to sell! 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


ATTENTION MILLERS! 


We Can Furnish New Flour Bags 
for Export—Cottons and Jutes 


Spot Shipment or Futures 
Print in One to Four Colors 











La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 


the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


« 
Also Have Some Good Used Jutes—100’s and 140’s 
Telephone: Kansas City, Norclay 4635 








Y depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS es 
a a PIONEER BAG COMPANY 
D x aie ae 
LA GRANGE MILL pt lB oe Ja ey wea ie BOkIN CARTES CITY 16, MO. 


/RVEN £. LINSCOMB 


GIL JACKSON 


























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















EVANS MILLING Co. Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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Maney Milling 

















Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 
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Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Bakers Feature Cake Promotions 


Tied-In with Mother’s Day Themes 


OTHER’S Day, set for the sec- 
ond Sunday in May, is being 
used again this year by alert retailers 
in the promotion of their products. 
Merchandising-minded bakers are 
pushing the sale of cakes for the oc- 
casion. The cake featured on the cov- 
er of this issue has been designed to 
tie-in with Mother’s Day promotion. 
Recognizing the need for a return 
to aggressive selling of special event 
cakes by the bakers of America, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is providing a 
new Mother’s Day cake promotion 
kit. Featured in the promotion is 
“Hearts and Flowers Cake,” the for- 
mula for which was specially devel- 
oped for the occasion by Pillsbury’s 
bakery cake experts. It’s a white 
cake appropriately decorated as a gift 
for Mother. 


Special Formula 

Each promotion kit contains the 
special cake formula on a card, con- 
veniently punched so it can be hung 
up while in use and filed in a ring 
binder afterward, and attractive dis- 
play material. The latter includes 
window streamers and counter cards 
picturing a “Hearts and Flowers 
Cake,” and novelty headbands worn 
by salesgirls to call attention to the 
“cake-for-mother” idea. 

With high quality cake flour once 
more in ample supply, Pillsbury feels 
that this is an opportune time for 
bakers to start aggressively rebuild- 
ing their cake business after the con- 
traction brought about by wartime 
and wheat-emergency conditions. The 
Mother’s Day promotion is a step in 
this general direction, and at the 
same time gives bakers a practical 
means of competing with florists, 
candy stores, perfume counters and 
women’s apparel shops for extra 
Mother’s Day sales. 

The 1947 “Roses-in-Snow” Cake 
kit offered by General Mills, Inc., 
includes everything needed for a 
Mother’s Day campaign. Lifelike arti- 
ficial roses, a war casualty, are avail- 
able again after a five-year absence. 
Colorful tie-in materials will attract 


plenty of attention for ‘Roses-in- 
Snow” cake. 

Added weight will be put behind 
this GMI promotion through the use 
of national advertising. GMI’s Betty 
Crocker will advise 6,000,000 radio 
listeners to buy ~~ “Roses-in-Snow” 
cake from their neighborhood baker. 
Four complete and exclusive coast- 
to-coast broadcasts will carry this 


timely Betty Crocker message over 
132 stations. 

Included in the promotional kit, 
sold at less than cost, are the follow- 
ing items: 20 lifelike artificial roses, 
two large full color posters; a full 
color counter dispenser, 200 Betty 
Crocker party folders, 20 cake doilies, 
20 gift box labels, five sales girl 
badges, a window streamer, five ad- 
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vance order cards and an idea book 
that’s filled with money-making mer- 
chandising suggestions. 

The Fleischmann division of Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., is offering re- 
tail bakers a colorful Mother’s Day 
poster 10 ins wide and 14 ins high for 
use with special displays of Mother’s 
Day cakes. The poster’s theme is 


. “Brighten Mother’s Day with a 


Cake.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COUNSELLING SERVICE 

San Francisco, Calif—Bertha Mae 
Hixson, merchandising counsellor 
here, is now offering counselling serv- 
ice by mail, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 














Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
H Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Mi.une Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 














WHO SEEES YOUR BREAD? 


Your competitors don't, that's sure; and you have 


PLENTY of competitors. 


The grocer won't, for he just handles bread. 


His biggest sales are the brands most in demand. 


It's the consumer who's your customer—not 


the dealer. So your prospects for growth depend 


upon consumer demand. 


The W. E. Long Co. can help you sell more 


bread to more customers every day. They are 


specialists in advertising and sales plans, with 


fifty years of experience working for bakers only. 


Come sit down with us and talk over your 


merchandising problems—and the sort of program 


you need. Or ask a-Long Company representa- 


tive to call and tell you how this service can 


THE WwW. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


Complete 
Operation and Management 


be profitable to you. 


Fr. 


Service in 


Counsel 


LEONG CoO. 


1, ILLINOIS 


Bakery 
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Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Plan Denver 
Convention in June 


Denver, Colo.—The twenty-second 
annual convention of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bakers Association will be held 
in the Albany Hotel here June 22-24. 
Roger D. Knight, Jr., Campbell-Sell 
Baking Co., Denver, president of the 
association, has announced the ap- 
pointment of the following conven- 











sit any of 


tray comes up, eaclijbaked to perfection in color, taste and texture . 





tion committees: 

Publicity—Harry Liggett, Indus- 
trial Laboratories, Denver, chairman; 
James Holmes, Sr., Western Bakers 
Supply Co., Denver; Oscar J. Whit- 
lock, Wigwam Bakeries, Casper, Wyo; 
Tim Campbell, Sally Ann Bakery, 
Grand Junction, Colo., and William 
J. Allingham, Mary Ann Bakery, 
Denver. : 

Entertainment—Harold Hurd, Mrs. 
Hurd’s Bakery, chairman; L. J. Tod- 
hunter, L. J. Todhunter Co; Harry 
Aldrich, Knoeble Mercantile Co; 
Francis Bain, Campbell-Sell Baking 
Co., and B. Darnell, Joe Lowe Co., all 
of Denver. 
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Nominating—L. J. Todhunter, 
chairman; E. W. Schmitt, Bender’s 
Bakery, Denver; O. W. Newcomb, 
Mother’s Home Bakery, Denver; S. 
H. Swanson, Swanson’s Bakery, Den- 
ver, and Charles Kendall, Marx Bak- 
ing Co., Lemar, Colo. 

‘Bar—Charles Love, Rhodes Ranch 
Egg Co., chairman; Rush Harris, Col- 
orado Milling & Elevator Co., and Ed 
Eisendrath, Kilpatrick Baking Co., 
all of Denver. 

Finance—Glenn Swain, Old Home- 
stead Baking Co., chairman; Fred 
Linsenmaier, Brolite Co; James 
Holmes, Jr., Western Bakers Supply 











































ftes¢ plants. You may see retail varieties being baked. Tray after 


. . even several 


varieties all in the sani® oyen load. Or it might be bread or roll production, one oven 
wa 


—two ovens timed for ternate unloading on a conveyor between. Then again, it 


could be cakes, pies or a’ pcialty item, or any combination. 


\ 


Wherever you may§gQ, you are apt to see something different, with the 
" 


EC-TRI-FLEX the key to hat operation. Reviapmiry -STasiiity - FLExiprtity—that’s 
\ \ 


what makes the EC-TRI-FLB \so desirable . . . an oven that fits right into your plans, 


gives you the quality you need‘and the economy you must have. 


We're always ready to talk \baking. Drop us a line and say, “Come on over.” 


THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY 
NEW YORK - 370 Lexington Ave. 


To meet modern competition, you'll need a Modern Oven—in other words a PETERSEN 





PETERSEN 


300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO - 55 Brady St. 
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Arnold Tweten 


ARBA NEWCOMER — A newcomer 
to permanent staff of the Chicago 
headquarters of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America is Arnold Tweten. 
He is in charge of organizing work- 
ers and teams for an intensive mem- 
bership drive in the Chicago market 


.area and will be making personal 


calls on retail bakers and working 
directly with allied members’ sales- 
men who will augment the efforts of 
all baker teams and committees in 
the recently-announced 1947 mem- 
bership drive of ARBA. 





Co., and Jack Wichstrand, U. S. Sup- 
ply Co., all of Denver. 

Arrangements — Fred Linsenmaier, 
chairman; Clyde Canino, American 
Beauty Baking Co; Gus Kesselring, 
Jr., Gus Buttermaid Bake Shop, and 
D. F. Cox, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., all of Denver. 

Program—Harold Carpenter, Amer- 
ican Lady Bakery, chairman; Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co; Robert 
McIlvaine, Rainbo Bread Co; George 
Fashing, Standard Brands, Inc; Bob 
Farrell, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and I. 
Z. Ettenson, Kilpatrick Baking Co., 
all of Denver. 

Ladies—Mrs. Harold Carpenter, 
Mrs. Fred Linsenmaier, Mrs. Charles 
Love and Mrs. Arthur Vos, Jr. 

Officers of the association are Rod- 
ger Knight, Jr., president; Harold 
Hurd, first vice president; Lehn En- 
gelhart, Engelhart Baking Co., Al- 
buquerque, N. M., second vice presi- 
dent; Fred Linsenmaier, secretary- 
treasurer, and T. W. Kunde, assistant 
secretary. 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The |Gulhwestom 
‘Laboulouer 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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Milled from the finest 








CAKE FLOURS 


“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenklel Flour Mills 


323 E. Atwater St. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 

















‘Dust Proofing’’ 


Featured in New 
Winthrop Lab 


Rensselaer, N. Y.—Characterized as 
a “scientific Utopia,” the new “germ- 
and dust-proof”’ laboratory of the 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., recent- 
ly opened here, offers one of the most 
efficient examples of controlled-con- 
ditions buildings to be found any- 
where. 

In the new four-story brick and 
glass, windowless plant, the prepara- 
tions are made in 35 individual iso- 
lated, germ-proofed, air-conditioned 
and controlled compartment labora- 
tory workrooms. The building cre- 
ates its own weather with each com- 
partment laboratory zoned to hold 
the particular climates best suited 
to the preparations being made in- 
side it. Air-locks provide special 
humidity control, fresh air is purified 
as it passes through precipitrons and 
over germicidal lamps, special insula- 
tion and vapor barriers are built in 
the walls, and in the basement where 
the building’s weather making bureau 
is located, a maze of brightly colored 
pipes of red, orange, green and shades 
of blue are assembled to start this 
important processing. 

In the basement, the unusual proc- 
ess of “dedusting” employees and vis- 
itors also is held. This means that 
before entering the main building 
where medicines are made, all must 
walk through one of the two narrow 
passages lined with double dedusting 
blowing and suction units designed to 
remove lint and dust from their cloth- 
ing. The effect is not unlike that of 








Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 


Mills at: Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 6, 1947 














“DEDUSTING” PROCESS—All em- 
ployees of the Winthrop Chemical 
Co.’s new laboratory at Rensselaer, 
N. Y., walk through a special ‘“de- 
dusting” passage (above) on their 
way from locker rooms to the various 
production departments. 





the ‘“wind-tunnels” frequently found 
in amusement parks. Additional pre- 
cautions are taken in the weighing, 
preparation or filling rooms. 





You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 
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TOPPER 


PRECISION-MILLED 











When you want the best, turn to 
precision-milled TOPPER. 


ll em- 
emical 


rae You'll find this superior brand can 
mes meet the most exacting bakeshop 
fie conditions, because it has the in- 
ne herent baking values that can pro- 


= duce a fine-textured soft loaf and 
one with tasty eating qualities. Its 
uniformity is protected by constant 


’ laboratory and baking tests to fore- 
= stall any deviation from the highest 
standards. 


Precision- Milled pow better 


baking. 
Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


=, Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) K'ANSAS;CITY, MO. 
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Enrichment of Bread Supported in 
Survey of Preferences of Consumers 


REFERENCE for enriched white 

bread, labeled with its nutritional 
content, was emphasized in a recent 
“Consumer Speaks” study conducted 
by the American Home Economics 
Association. Tabulations of votes 
given in 527 group discussion meet- 
ings in 20 states in 1945-46 reveal the 
preferences of approximately 5,700 


consumers, according to the associa- 
tion. 

Results of the study ranked the 
various desirable qualities of bread 
as follows: Flavor, texture, aroma, 
color and tenderness of crust, and 
shape of loaf. 

Most persons polled preferred 
white bread over whole wheat, but 


wanted white bread to be enriched. 
A good many said they would buy 
whole wheat bread if a better prod- 
uct were on the market. 


Half-Pound Loaf Liked 


Many consumers would like a half- 
pound loaf and would be willing to 
pay a cent more than half the regular 





We don’t like finger-pointing, 
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OW THAT YOU can get as much 
Borden's Bakery-Tested Breadlac 
as you want, when you want it... 
...some manufacturers of nonfat dry 
milk solids are disturbed. They would 
have you believe that their products are 
“just as good as anybody else’s.” 


We take exception to this! 





We don’t want to point fingers. So all 
we'll say is this: There are various 
degrees of quality of nonfat dry milk 
solids, as there are of eggs, butter, flour, 
and other ingredients. 

With Borden’s Breadlac you get just 
one uniform quality—top quality— 
“Breadlac quality.” That’s because... 


It’s “Bakery-Tested” 











in 


Samples of each batch of non- Ne NFAY 


fat dr: milk solids are sent 
to the Borden Bakery -Test 


BUT... 


Laboratory where they are subject to 
the genuine ‘‘Bakery -Tests” originated 
by Borden. Samples are tested, checked, 
and baked in bread under commercial 
bakery conditions. 


Doughs are tested for absorption, fer- 
mentation, acidity, and there are many 
other tests for quality and bakability. 
The finished loaves are scored for ap- 
pearance, flavor, bloom, texture, grain 
and crumb color, and keeping quality. 


Batches of Borden’s nonfat dry milk 
solids are never sold as Breadlac unless 
the samples meet stringent ‘’ Bakery- 
Test” standards of quality. 


Bake Better with Breadlac 





Remember, there is no sub- 
stitute for nonfat dry milk 
solids when it comes to bak- 
ing good bread! When you 


SPRAY PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 


use 6% Borden’s Breadlac, you can be 
assured of more uniform loaves, free 
from wild breaks and cripples, and a 
greater yield from your mix. 


You get a bread that not only looks 
good but tastes good—bread that’s more 
nutritious, fornonfat dry milk solids con- 
tains all the protein, sugar, minerals, 
and water soluble vitamins of milk. 


So, to bake it better, bake it with 6% 
Borden’s Breadlac. Give your customers 
the kind of bread they want...the kind 
of bread which will help build your sales. 


Ask your jobber today for Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac. 


Having baking difficulties? Borden’s 
bakery engineers will be glad to come 
to your bakery and help you with your 
problems. This service is FREE. Ask your 
jobber, or write to us direct. 


Borden's BREADLAC 


TESTED FOR S8AKERS 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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price to get a smaller loaf, particy- 
larly one with keeping qualities, 
Many ‘stated that they would like to 
be able to buy a thinner sliced loaf 
for sandwiches and other special uses, 
although they thought the regular 
slice satisfactory for general use. 

Almost half of the women ques- 
tioned wanted to see the nutritional 
content of bread stated on the label, 
About half wanted the _ weight 
stated. Others were interested in 
ingredients, the baker’s name and 
the date when the bread was baked. 

Reports from this AHEA project 
imply that consumers would find a 
darker loaf of bread made from high- 
er extraction flour acceptable if it 
were a good loaf in other respects 
since (1) only 2% of the voters 
named “color of crumb” of first im- 
portance in selecting bread; (2) about 
70% of the group said they liked 
whole wheat bread; (3) 50% indi- 
cated they would buy whole wheat 
bread “almost always” or “frequent- 
ly” if a good loaf were on the market. 

The voters were consistent in their 
desire for a bread of high nutritional 
content. Not only did they say they 
wanted a good loaf of whole wheat 
bread on the market but they gave 
enrichment of bread and use of milk 
in bread popular and equal support. 
In addition they voted “nutritional 
content” a place on the bread label 
as often as “net weight” and more 
often than “ingredients” or “baker's 
name.” 

A strong plurality of the voters 
picked flavor as the most important 
characteristic in selecting a loaf of 
bread. Consumers found fault more 
often with the “keeping quality” of 
bread than with any other charac- 
teristic. 

A small group of the voters would 
welcome a one half pound loaf of 
bread and would be willing to pay 
lec more than half the regular price 
per pound to get the smaller unit. 


Slice Thickness 


Almost all consumers find the thick- 
ness of bread slices now on the mar- 
ket satisfactory for general use. But 
in addition they want to be able to 
buy a thinner sliced bread for sand- 
wiches and other special uses. 

Because the nature of the “Con- 
sumer Speaks” project does not lend 
itself to the exacting demands of 
scientific methods, no attempt was 
made to get a random sample of con- 
sumers, the association reported. 
However, states were urged to try to 
get all types of consumer groups 
to express their wishes. The only 
effort to control participation was 
to limit use of the voting records to 
groups led by home economists in or- 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


—_ 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Seal of 
Security 















The Mills of Shellabarger 











HERE is an extra measure of baking security in flours that bear the Shellabarger 
Crest .. . the protection of large storage space for top quality wheats. 


In these days when world-wide demand for food is draining America’s wheat sup- 
plies, such protection is vital to every baker ... as a safeguard of both quantity and 


quality of his flours. 





This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most 
rigid technical supervision 
and, finally, by the highest 
quality ideals and standards 
for every Shellabarger 
product. 











With Shellabarger flours you have the best 
possible year-around guarantee of top flour 
quality. Wheat storage space sufficient to 
hold 10 months’ milling requirements, sup- 
plemented by 26 strategically located coun- 
try elevators, is a realistic guarantee of 
consistent top quality in Shellabarger flours. 
There is real protection in the flours that 
bear the Shellabarger Crest. 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
the best in quality 
standards. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3 Tenn. 
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You can insure yourself against the haz- 
ards of varying flour qualities by depend- 
ing on Page’s Flours. The favorable loca- 
tion of the Page Mills at Topeka (where 
select wheats can be drawn from four 
major producing states) is a sound pro- 
tection against baking difficulties. aa 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


The right combination of 
top-notch ingredients and 
proper handling means good 
All the more reason why you bread in any bakeshop. It's 
should get the most for your the same with flour—the se- 
lection of better wheats and 
skillful milling mean a su- 








KANSAS 


Yes, all flour prices are high in 


these days of soaring wheat costs. 


money in top notch quality. 


Buy SUNNY KANSAS. There perior flour. And that’s the 
is no better. fine pedigree of 
SUPER-FLOUR 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS Quality CMillers Since 1879 
eS ee WICHITA, KANSAS 3.000 Sacks Daily 
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der to get leaders with subject mat- 
ter knowledge. 

Farm women meeting in home dem- 
onstration clubs of the United States 
Extension Service predominated in 
the 527 discussion meetings reported. 
Nonfarm homemakers and women 
employed outside of the home also 
were represented. 

Almost 50% of the voters report- 
ing family size were members of 4-, 
5- or 6-person households; 40% were 
members of 2- or 3-person house- 
holds; about 5% were in 7-person or 
larger households, and another 5% 
lived alone. 

Specific questions and answers 
about bread follow: 

What kind of bread do you buy 
most frequently? White bread led 
in popularity among bakers’ bread; 
100% whole wheat bread ranked sec- 
ond. One out of every five consum- 
ers chose whole wheat bread rather 
than white bread “most frequently.” 


Consumers 
buying 
specified type 
‘of bread most 


frequently 

Type of bakers’ bread % 
White bre@d ..siccscasccrvecveces 66 
100% whole wheat bread........ 16 
Other dark wheat bread ......... 10 
Rye and other breads .......+6. 4 
NO YrOPOEE “Vepeeaarecccorecedcnced 4 
Total .vbs.cRehs 0104368 0's06 609.06 100 


How do you rate the loaf of bread 
you usually buy? Consumers were 
asked to vote on 11 characteristics 
considered important by the baker. 
About half of the women declared 
the loaf usually bought was satisfac- 
tory in respect to each characteristic. 
Nevertheless, complaints were regis- 
tered. The most frequent complaint 
was that the bread bought lacked 
keeping quality. Other characteris- 
tics found unsatisfactory by 10% or 
more of the women were tenderness 
of crust, flavor and texture of the 
bread, and color of the crust. 


Important 


characteristics i¢ 2t 3t 

in a loaf of bread To % % 
Keeping quality ....... 18 43 39 
Tenderness of crust .. 13 47 40 
PIGVOS > cca eae tas ¢<.k 11 53 36 
TOxtare ¢ Vigaa nb 605 o%s.9:8 10 47 43 
Color. 6€ GRUP: és-écss s% 10 54 36 
Toasting quality ...... 8 52 40 
Slicing quality ....... 7 42 51 
Thickness of crust ... 6 53 41 
Ghape fvisdetab kiweees 5 56 39 
APOMG« “Ses daieaes vokas.e 4 50 46 
Color of crumb ....... 3 51 46 


*Consumers rating specified characteristic 
as unsatisfactory in loaf most frequently 
bought. 

*Consumers rating specified characteristic 
as satisfactory in loaf most frequently 
bought. 

Consumers giving no rating of specified 
characteristic. 

About one third of the consumers 
did not rate each bread characteristic. 

Which one characteristic do you 
think most important in determining 
the acceptability of a loaf of bread? 
Consumers considered flavor by far 
the most important characteristic in 
selecting a loaf of bread. While 
almost 50% of the voters put flavor 
first, only 17% gave first place to 
texture, the characteristic rated next 
in importance. 

Consumers 
voting 
specified 
characteristic 
most 
important in 


determining 
acceptability 


Important 
characteristics 
in a loaf of bread 


PIRVOE spun u seul et ais isk cesses ces 48 
TORUS CUCL MOCE ahaa 60 CF Kesh sais oles 16 
Keeping GURU peas se vo cdeces st es 8 
ALONE NSE UEE NR Ue a62 6 oe de ahab ede 6 
Color Me aS oot hoe oo nb oie ence. 4 
Tenderness of crust ............-- 4 
TOASUIME GUNMEN vas coco 00.c.c000 ose 4 
Thickness Of crust .........cc0005 2 


Slicin@-GQMANEe chives ciecscesveu ves 2 
Shape 2 


OCOlOr’ Gi) RWI G9 55.5% sn aieeo 3 84 50% 2 
Freshness and other factors .:... 1 
NO -VOUR scree eee oie: vcino oe ovees 1 

Riek 7 ed ety Dame rer 100 


Do you like whole wheat bread? 
Why? If a good loaf of whole wheat 
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bread were on the market, how often 
would you buy it? About 70% of 
the women said they liked whole 
wheat bread. At the time of voting, 
however, only 16% were using it 
“most frequently” in their homes. 
But 50% indicated they would buy 
whole wheat bread “almost always” 
or “frequently” if a good loaf were on 


the market. 
Consumers 
intending to 
buy a good 
loaf of whole 


Frequency wheat bread 
of intentions 

Almost alwayS: .......cccccccceses 22 

WEEE. S640 oh ce Desert awipeevans 28 

i eer vor ee rire ek Te eee a 28 

sn) a AEE ERE CL TT TT eee 14 

Ce MD Co cGracdrcedyviedy bad EKHeTS 8 
WEE Sch DiNAPeca De cewasae cube 100 


Flavor was foremost as a reason 
for liking and for disliking whole 
wheat bread in the 212 groups dis- 
cussing this issue. In almost three 
fourths of these groups whole wheat 
bread was liked for its flavor; in the 
the other fourth this bread was dis- 
liked for its flavor. Texture was sec- 
ond in importance; about one third 
of the groups gave it as a reason 
for liking whole wheat bread and 
approximately the same number list- 
ed coarseness, heaviness, gumminess, 
or dryness as reasons for disliking it. 

Do you want bread to be made with 
more milk now that supplies are 
greater? Eighty per cent of the con- 
sumers indicated they want more milk 
in bread. Only 3% voted against it, 
and 17% expressed no opinion. 

If your state has no law on enrich- 
ment of white bread, do you think it 
should adopt such legislation now so 
that enrichment will be continued? 
Of the states replying, 11 had no 
legislation on compulsory enrichment 
of bread, other than the temporary 
federal order. In these states, 81% 
of the 2,359 women voting on the 
adoption of such legislation favored 
it. Three per cent voted against it. 

What do you want the label on a 
loaf of bread to tell? Nutritional con- 
tent, net weight, baker’s name, in- 
gredients and kind of bread are facts 
most wanted on the label according 
to a free listing by the voters. 

Consumers’ 


wanting 
specified 
fact on 
Facts wanted on bread label 
the bread label % 
PUMEREEPOMRS. COMCORE 26.005 a vscceses 46 
Se EEE. 0.6 6.9.:6:0,5 3 Wie 5.6 $8 5'S-@ shapers 46 
"Se aie are ea a eae eo 34 
Cg eee ee eee 34 
SS 2. Re eee 33 
UR a Ee ere rr re core 20 
PRUNE OE BROOM? iis ices eekea ses 4 
pe ee ee ee eee ee ae 4 
ye i ee ee ee hoe 3 
Sliced or unsliced .......... Sate inbsb: > 1 
Per cent extraction, price, other... 1 


If your state has no legislation to 
standardize the weights of loaves of 
bread sold within the state, do you 
want such legislation enacted? Twen- 
ty-seven per cent of the voters in 
the 13 states having no legislation 
standardizing bread weights indicat- 
ed they would like such legislation. 
Three per cent indicated they would 
not like it; 70% did not vote. Many 
of the women did not know whether 
or not their state had legislation 


v 








eee RATS... 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 

The rat propagates at such an explosive rate that the repro- 
duction potential of one pair of rats in a 3-year period is some 
350 million progeny? 


DO YOU ALSO KNOW THAT— 


You can be rid ‘of rats and mice without the worry that the use 
of poison involves—without the inconvenience of setting and clean- 
ing traps—and without the expense of exterminating service? 


YOU CAN BE YOUR OWN EXTERMINATOR 


We have prepared a bait (in cookie form) that contains Red 
Squill, a drug from the Mediterranean, which is harmless to humans 
and domestic animals, but has the special qualities that mean 
DEATH TO THESE RODENTS. The Red Squill, being a slow- 
acting drug, practically eliminates the possibility of rodents dying 
indoors. They are forced to go outdoors in their frantic search for 
water. 


ALL YOU DO ISjSCATTER OURSRODENT CONTROL 
COOKIES IN INFESTED AREAS 

No. XB—1501—Packed 100 Baits to Box, Price $ 8.00 

No. XB—1502—Packed 250 Baits to Box, Price $15.00 

No. XB—1508—Packed 500 Baits to Box, Price $25.00 

No. XB—1504—Packed 1,000 Baits to Box, Price $40.00 


“IT IS WORTH THE PRICE BECAUSE IT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT DANGER TO HUMAN LIFE” 
Your purchase order or check will assure you prompt delivery. 
We pay all shipping charges except on C.O.D. orders. 


Some Representative Users: 


General Foods Corp. Standard Brands, Inc. 
Detroit Harvester Co. Interwoven Stocking Co. 
Globe Aircraft Corp. Libbey-Owens Ford 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Glass Co. 
Link-Belt Co. Lehigh Navigation 

Coal C 


Van Raalte Co., Inc. 0. 
Amer. Woolen Co., Inc. Wagner Baking Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Universal Match Corp. 
The Ruberoid Co. 

The Am. Fork & Hoe Co. 
Dartmouth Woolen Mills 
National Gypsum Co. 


RODENT CONTROL CO. 


220 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














ALL Baked Goods 
e Out Better 


Com 


FLOURS 


Quality has been a habit at Acme 
Flour Mills for more than a half- 
century. That’s why bakers every- 
where have come to depend on 
Acme’s three leading bakery flours. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
kC& 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.tsoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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standardizing the weight of bread 
loaves. 

If bread could be made in only one 
weight, what weight would you want 
it to be? The 1-lb loaf is preferred, 
generally. However, nearly 10% of 
the women would like a %-lb loaf 
and about the same percentage pre- 


Consumers 

ferred a larger loaf. pe nemo 

specified 

weight 
Weight of loaf % 
DE betaine ogres ce csoeeweeren 8 
1 BP, (96:0. 4 6: F016 04 010 BV GTR CEs Hd 67 
1% Ibs ..... O00 So 0b-0.0b00s aeeckeer 6 
2 BD 6:50:50 06060) view eee bieebaaee 3 
| MET TORE E ONT Le ee 16 
BOONE 6s ccc ccscndecscepesteeves 100 


Would you buy a 2-lb loaf of bread 
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if it were available and sold for 1c 
less than the price of two 1-lb loaves? 
About one quarter of those who voted 
said they would buy a 2-lb loaf of 
bread at a saving of ic “almost al- 
ways” or “frequently” if it were on 


Consumers 
the market. ntaneene 
to buy 

a 2-lb loaf 

Frequency at 1c less 
of intentions % 
Almost AlWAYS .....cccccccccccses 6 
Brequently ...cccccccccccese ee ° 9 
COORMIMIEIIY osccccccnsteswecaewes 8 
NO@VOP cccccccce eoccccces vocveccose OO 
NO VOC seve cccdccsccvccccccvccess 35 
BOG ovidcezscticcosesnlevdevesss 100 


Would you buy a %4-lb loaf of bread 
if it sold for 1c more than half the 


regular price per pound? About 65% 
of the consumers voted on this ques- 
tion. One fourth of the voters indi- 
cated that if purchasable they would 
buy a %-lb loaf of bread “almost 
always” or “frequently” and would 
be willing to pay slightly more for 


i Consumers 
the convenience. ry 
to buy 

a % lb loaf 

of bread at 

Frequency 1c more 
of intentions % 
MIMOSE. QIWAYE .ncccscevcssccccece 9 
NEI» 6. G'nc6 3S 440.0 00a meses tus 8 
Occasionally ...csccccsscoscccecvee 16 
WOGEE Seven vil vccceirsvccdecebdcoes 31 
NO VOCE cc ccccscicvscccccevcevece 36 
BOE: ve cid pececnnicviwocerses’ 100 


MATCHING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS 


3-=»BI-CAP 





PFIZER 
QUALITY 


o» PRUTBR 


: Manufacturing Chemtsts St 


81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


144 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


«ce A849 


605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
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BAKERY PRODUCTS IN NATION’s 
FAVORITE MEAL 


Chicago, 1ll.—Two bakery products, 
rolis and apple pie, are on the meny 
of “the perfect meal” chosen by the 
average American, according to a 
story by George Gallup, director 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
released to the press recently. 

The story states that: “Americans 
like to eat heartily but even when 
the sky is the limit their tastes re- 
main strictly in the ‘T’ll take vanilla’ 
school.” 

In making the survey the follow- 
ing question was asked: “If cost were 
no factor and you could have abso- 
lutely anything you wanted to eat, 
what would you choose for the per- 
fect meal?” 

The menu chosen was: 


Fruit or Shrimp Cocktail 
Vegetable Soup or Chicken Broth 
Steak 
Mashed or French Fried Potatoes 
Peas 
Vegetable Salad 
Rolls and Butter 
Apple Pie a la mode 
Coffee 

Ruth Richardson Clarke of the test 
kitchen of the American Institute of 
Baking points out that a further use 
of bakery products as accompani- 
ments might well be included in the 
meal although not mentioned—crack- 
ers, croutons with the soup and bread 
sticks with the salad. 


If you buy sliced bread, do you 
find the thickness satisfactory for 
most purposes? What thickness of 
slices do you want? Approval of the 
thickness of bread slices found in 
their markets was registered by 80% 
of the voters. Five per cent said 
slices were too thick; 2% thought 
them too thin or unsatisfactory in 
other ways. When the women were 
asked to be specific, they most fre- 
quently indicated preference for a 
%-in bread slice. Yet a considerable 
number wanted slices thicker or thin- 
ner. Those asking for a thin \%-in 
slice wanted it primarily for sand- 
wiches and melba toast. 





Consumers 
preferring 
: specified 
Thickness of 


thickness 
bread slices % 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


To keep their breads from being 
bewitched and “turning out heavy” 
medieval English housewives 
scratched a cross in each loaf. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 



















quis sYmsot ” 
a GREAT DEAL TO MANY 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


PERCY KENT BAG C0. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS | 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


The need for the finest bread quality never 
was greater than now when the baking in- 
dustry must fight to hold its high sales levels. 
You will find that POLAR BEAR has no 
superior for the production of a better 
quality loaf. 
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Founded by =f, Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt ae President 
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The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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METAL CLASP ENVELOPE 
FOR MAILING, PACKAGING, FILING 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


MANUFACTURING PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
129 North 2nd St. MAin 0547 











WE-/ TEXAS NEW CROP 


MILO TANIZE 


BARLEY CORN OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 


dfn | 


Transit 


ra LF mS! 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





Value of Imports 





(Continued from page 31) 


row occasionally to keep playing, 
also because he didn’t know much 
about cards anyway. The other 
countries finally agreed to give him 
six cards instead of the conventional 
five, figuring that because he was 
young and green, it wouldn’t make 
much difference anyway. That sixth 
card was a protective tariff. The 
game got under way —no one paid 
much attention to Sam, but with the 
advantage of the extra card, he was 
doing all right, in fact, winning more 
than his share of pots. 

Both Sam and the pile of chips be- 
fore him steadily grew until around 
the year 1918 when our Uncle sud- 
denly blossomed into full manhood, 
strong and cocky, foreign debts all 
paid up, pockets bulging with money 
which he was now loaning back to 
some of the others who had helped 
stake him. I submit that if he ever 
had a moral right to six cards, its 
justification ceased then and there 
when he achieved full manhood, had 
learned the game and was flush. But 
what happened? When lady luck 
wasn’t with him for a few hands, he 
bulldozed the others into allowing 
him a seventh card in the form of 
the Underwood Tariff Act of 1921, 
and later he demanded an eighth 
card—the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930. 


Ran Out of Chips 


Surely we need not be reminded 
that this forced many countries to 
curtail play, and others to start 
smaller games of their own, simply 
because they ran out of Uncle Sam’s 
type of chips, and our Uncle was 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


Lamar, Colo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











becoming less and less inclined to 
make loans. The more courageous 
players recognized that they had to 
do something drastic to offset. Uncle 
Sam’s extra cards, both to get even 
with the bank, as well as stay in the 
game at all. Soon there was a mad 
rush to devaluate currencies to stimu- 
late exports, to say nothing of count- 
less restrictions, quotas, etc., designed 
to curtail imports, and the serious 
decline in all international trade dur- 
ing the 1930’s followed. Never can 
the world hope for a return to 
healthy and mutually advantageous 
exchange of goods and services be- 
tween nations until these artificial 
barriers are removed, and the pend- 
ing reciprocal trade treaty negotia- 
tions merely contemplate that Uncle 
Sam do his part by giving up some 
of his extra cards. The way he has 
taken off their hides during the last 
one hundred years, I’m surprised that 
many of the poorer countries have ac- 
cepted his invitation to dicker at all, 
because let’s try to imagine how we 
must now appear to them. 

Without question, Uncle Sam is 
viewed as the champion extrovert of 
the world who loves to brag about 
his accomplishments. He boasts of 
the largest city, the tallest buildings, 
the biggest locomotives, the longest 
railroads, the largest manufacturing 
plants, the best prize fighters, the 
best looking women, the biggest gang- 
sters, finest athletes, the best hotels 
and resorts, the largest incomes, as 
well as the largest national debt. I 
could go on reciting these bigger and 
better items for another hour, but let 
me add just a couple more — the 
atomic bomb and the fightingest sol- 
diers, sailors and marines that the 
world has ever known. Yes sir! Un- 
cle Sam likes to flex his muscles and 
declare to the whole cockeyed world 
that he is the undisputed champ, un- 
afraid of man, beast or the devil. 
But wait! Isn’t that Uncle Sam over 
there getting into that ring with a 
bunch of puny little underfed ill- 
clothed representatives of foreign 
countries for an economic battle 
royal? Hear him say to them, “I’ll 
tell you fellows, I was only kiddin’. 
I’m not half as good as I was sayin’! 
If you guys insist on my takin’ this 
brickbat out of my glove, I'll get 
murdered.” 


Special Privilege 


And that’s our great big fearless 
Uncle Sam! While asking no quar- 
ter whatsoever on other occasions, 
when it comes to business — the very 
life blood of our civilization — he sud- 
denly feigns anemia and wants more 
than an even break, or he won’t play. 
If the most powerful nation in the 
world seems afraid to engage in inter- 
national trade without exacting spe- 
cial advantages for itself, can we 
blame many weaker nations for court- 
ing Russia or adopting various forms 
of so-called state trading? Even 


Great Britain, the former bulwark of ‘ 


private business, has embarked on a 
grandiose experiment of blending 
socialism with private enterprise. I 
submit that unless we set out imme- 
diately to demonstrate both by pre- 
cept and example that our vaunted 
private enterprise system succeeds 
from real enterprise instead of pro- 
tection and special privilege, it is 
doomed. Instead of just talking 
about rugged individualism, we must 
practice it—-not just at home, but 
where the whole world can see it! 
If there is one type of person that 
gets in my hair, it’s he who reasons 
that we dare not reduce our protec- 
tive tariffs, because we would be 
flooded with goods produced by cheap 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Shifepers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
s 


1016 Baltimore «* Kansas City, Mo. 

















CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 








io of FEED S of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 


Kansas 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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w. B. LATHROP, President 
BE. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 








PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants -¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





Chor more than 34 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 

















HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 





GRAIN MERCHANTS #229" 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 














MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Ducino snorios of Tite UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Col New York Nashville Peoria 

St. ‘tok ae ae Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas Cit Galvest Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Omaha y veston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
m Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








AGS 


CENTRAL BAG & BURLAB Eo. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, (OWA - NEW YORK 
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Appointments Made 
for Tri-State 
Convention in May 


New Orleans, La.—Charles Koest- 
ler, Koestler’s Bakery, Vicksburg, 
Miss., president of the Tri-State Bak- 
ers Association, embracing the states 
of Alabama, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, has announced the appointment 
of Colonel A. M. Cadwell of Holsum 
Bakers, Baton Rouge, La., as chair- 
man of the speakers’ committee for 
the annual convention of the organi- 
zation scheduled for May 25-27 at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

Other important appointments in 
connection with the annual conven- 
tion are those of Alois J. Binder, 
Joseph Binder Bakery, New Orleans, 
as chairman of the retailers’ func- 
tion, and. Archie Johnston of the 
American Bakeries Co., New Orleans, 
as chairman of the general business 
session on May 26. 

Serving with Colonel Cadwell on 
the speakers’ committee will be J. 
Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, 
Ala; Bernard Schutten, G. H. Leiden- 
heimer Baking Co., New Orleans, 
who is chairman of the board of the 
Tri-State organization; Mr. Koestler; 
Carl Goldenberg, Holsum Bakeries, 
Inc., New Orleans, and Mr. Binder, 
who is president of the New Orleans 
Master Bakers Association. 


Sales Session 


Mr. Binder will handle the sales- 
girls’ session on the opening night of 
the assembly on May 25, when out- 
standing authorities on sales training 
will address salesgirls, and a techni- 
color picture and slides, ‘Sales Ways,” 
will be presented by Standard Brands, 
Inc. This will be followed by a 
dance and the president’s reception. 

Mr. Johnston will preside at the 
general business session on May 26. 
Lou Collins of the Collins Baking Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., has been chosen 
as chairman of the wholesalers’ ses- 
sion on May 27. 

Mrs. Henrietta Lyles, Maurer’s 
Bakery, Shreveport, La., accompanied 
by Mrs. A. M. Cadwell, Baton Rouge, 
will lead the group singing. 

Charles Zatarain, president of the 
Tri-State Bakers Allied Association, 
has accepted the invitation to spon- 
sor the entertainment on May 26— 
afternoon or evening—and he has an- 
nounced plans already under way un- 
der the direction of Ray C. Perry, the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., New Orle- 
ans, who has been chosen chairman 
for this activity. 


Speakers to Appear 


Among the prominent members of 
the baking industry who have ac- 
cepted assignments to participate in 
the speakers’ program of the Tri- 
State convention are: 

C. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Association, Chi- 
cago; Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery, Peoria, Ill; Tom Watson, attor- 
ney general, state of Florida, Talla- 
hassee; E. J. Sperry, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago; Maurice Jackson, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bakers Club, and 
Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. 

Jimmie Arrington will speak at the 
annual banquet on May 27 with his 
humorous quips. Mr. Arrington is 
better known as the “Mayor of Col- 
lins, Miss.,” his native city. 

Hotel accommodations have been 
arranged for with several of the city’s 
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leading hotels. Persons desiring res- 
ervations have been urged to write 
immediately to Hotel Reservations 
Committee, Tri-State Bakers Asso- 
ciation, 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CAKE DECORATING DRAWS 
RECORD CROWD AT BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—Cake decorating 
proved a popular subject at the April 
meeting of the Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Greater Boston. With 








nearly 150 being attracted to the 
meeting, 


it became necessary to 


transfer the affair to larger quarters, 
as the association chalked up an at- 
tendance record. A discussion of 
“flash decorating” by Don Fisher of 
the Cake Plate, Needham, featured 
the program. 

Mr. Fisher reported that he had 
made cake decorating a feature of 
his business to the extent that, al- 
though his shop offered everything 
in bakery items, 25% of his income 
came from specially decorated cakes. 
A cake decorator is basically a car- 
toonist, according to Mr. Fisher, for 
he reduces everything to a few basic 
lines, just enough to put the idea 
across. Ideas for decoration come 
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from magazine ads, children’s books, 
embroidery patterns, etc. They of. 
fer a wealth of ideas that can be 
readily translated into cake designs 
that will have the whole town talk. 
ing. One of Mr. Fisher’s best is the 
incorporation into the design, wher. 
ever possible, of something connected 
with the individual’s hobby. 

Mr. Fisher recommends a lavish use 
of colors, not restricted to a few 
shades nor to the common shades, 
He advised an accurate consideration 
for color values and often, where 
special shades are requested to con- 
form to decorations, actually matches 
to draperies or table linen. 
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Freihofer Plant 
in Troy, N. 1 
Nears Anniversary 


Troy, N. ¥.—The Charles Freihofer 
Baking Co., Inc., operator of three 
large bakery plants doing business 
under the house-to-house sales deliv- 
ery plan in Troy, Albany and Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., will soon celebrate the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of its Troy industry. 

Charles F. Freihofer, founder of 
the business which bears his name 


hat m 
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both in Philadelphia, Pa., and the Al- 
bany area, died two years ago at the 
age of 82 at his winter home in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. He retired from 
business in 1921 and since that time 
had divided his time between Phila- 
delphia and the South. 

He established the baking business 
first in Philadelphia as early as 1882, 
incorporating some advanced ideas of 
successful bakery usage and manage- 
ment which he had studied, tested 
and found practicable. In 1913, he 
started his oldest son, Charles C. 
Freihofer, in business in Troy, with 
new advanced practices, after erect- 


ing a new plant. This plant, with 
several additions, is still in use. 

Charles C. Freihofer is still active 
in the management of the Troy plant. 
Later, a huge plant was erected in 
Albany, of which Edwin H. Freihofer, 
another son, is president and nom- 
inal manager. 

F. A. Freihofer, for whom the 
Schenectady plant was erected, died 
a year ago at the age of 55. He 
came to Schenectady as a young man 
from Philadelphia, where he was edu- 
cated. He was prominent in Schenec- 
tady Masonic circles and a director 
of banks and the chamber of com- 
merce. 


ove out fast... 


t now for your supply 


wift’s Brookfield Frozen Eggs 


Let Swift’s Brookfield Frozen Eggs bring to a// your baked 


goods the deep, rich color—soft, delicate texture and delectable 


appearance that keeps customers clamoring for more. 


“Top volume too! With Swift’s Brookfield 
Frozen Whole Eggs, Whites and Yolks 


you can produce more of your delicious 


pound cakes, coffee cakes and jelly rolls. 





Now’s the time for contract negotiations. 


Wherever you ate, it’s easy to get 


Swift’s Brookfield Frozen Eggs. Call 


the Swift Salesman for your supply. 


Made from selected, candled, 
Spring-laid eggs, packed in tin for 


fasy, sanitary handling and quick defrosting. 








Arkansas Bakers 
Plan Convention 
at Hot Springs 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Arkansas 
Bakers Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at the Arlington Ho- 
tel, Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 
May 18-20. Two forums, one dealing 
with retail and the other with whole- 
sale problems, a number of interest- 
ing addresses and a complete program 
of entertainment are planned for the 
three-day meeting. 

A tentative schedule of the meeting 
is as follows: 

Monday, May 19 

10:00 a.m.—Address, Bill Siez, Jr., president 
Hot Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

10:45 a.m.—Address, ‘“‘Arkansas and Its Fu- 
ture,”’ Col. Hendrix Lackey, di- 
rector of Arkansas Resources 
and Development Commission. 

11:20 a.m.—Address, ‘“‘Watching Our P’s and 
Q’s,” T. R. Freer, bakery serv- 
ice department, General Mills, 
Inc. 

Tuesday, May 20 

10:30 a.m.—Retail forum, a complete dis- 

cussion of the problems of the 
retailer. William Koberlein, 
chairman. 
Wholesale forum, a complete 
discussion of the wholesale bak- 
er’s problems. Ross E. Ander- 
son, chairman. 

The entertainment program calls 
for an 18-hole golf tournament at the 
Hot Springs Golf and Country Club, 
horseback riding at the National 
Park Riding Academy, a_ fishing 
rodeo at Lakes Catherine and Hamil- 
ton, sightseeing tours and a bridge 
party for the women guests. The 
annual dinner dance of the associa- 
tion will be on the evening of May 
19 in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Arlington. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Houston Plant 
Being Expanded 
by Mrs. Baird’s 


Houston, Texas.—Keeping pace with 
the increasing needs of a rapidly 
growing city, Mrs. Baird’s Baking Co. 
here is expanding its plant and fa- 
cilities to almost double its former 
capacity. 

Work began recently on construc- 
tion of a 38,570 sq ft addition to the 
present modern plant. When this 
annex is completed and new equip- 
ment is installed, the bakery will be 
able to produce 240,000 lbs of bread 
a day, according to Deward C. Baird, 
president of the company. 

The need for expansion became ap- 
parent more than two years ago, and 
the plans were made and new equip- 
ment was ordered at that time. How- 
ever, because of scarcities of materi- 
als and equipment, actual construc- 
tion did not get under way until re- 
cently. 

The new facilities will be, in effect, 
a dual unit, capable of operating in- 
dependently as a separate bread plant. 

The building annex now under con- 
struction will face 133 ft on West 
Gray, and extend 200 ft back to the 
same depth as the older section. The 
front of the building will be two 
stories high to a depth of 90 ft, and 
the remainder will be one story. 

The new section is being construct- 
ed of reinforced concrete, and will 
follow the streamlined modern archi- 
tectural style of the original building. 
When completed, the enlarged build- 
ing will cover an area of 83,520 sq ft. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 





7 








Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings | 





From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO—39 8S. La Salle St. 

KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 
Board of Trade Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. 

NEW YORK—29 Broadway 


HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Termi- 
nal Co., Inc., 1401 Cotton Exch. Bldg. 

GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Ter- 
minal Co., Inc., 1004 U. S. National 
Bank Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS 2, MO.—404 Merchants Exch. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


Francis. M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 


Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 








FLOUR BROKER Flour Mill Agents 
7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N.J. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
BREY & SHARPLESS COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: cowiL 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
rorzicn H]LOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 
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Value of Imports 





(Continued from page 70) 


labor countries. In the first place, 
he overlooks the fact that in our in- 
fancy not only were we a low-wage 
country, but we also had the advan- 
tage of unlimited natural resources at 
little or no cost. But we weren't 
satisfied with all these advantages. 
We also insisted on high import tar- 
iffs—the extra card that I men- 
tioned in the poker game illustration. 
Only because the rest of the world 
permitted us to exploit those ad- 
vantages, coupled with two world 
wars, enabled our country to reach 
its present position. 

If my late father hadn’t come to 
the Iowa prairies in the 1860’s, I'd 
probably be shagging sardines up and 
down the fjords of Norway today. I 
can’t convince myself that the Spar- 
boes contributed anything to the de- 
velopment of this country that could 
not have been done by other Nor- 
wegians who did not choose to emi- 
grate here. 

The point I’m driving at is that in 
the eyes of the rest of the world, 
we have no business trying to take 
undue credit for a job that any other 
group of colonists and their descend- 
ants could have accomplished with 
similar advantages. Nor does it make 
sense to these other countries that 
having emerged from World War II 
as unquestionably the most powerful 
nation of all, we should insist upon 
pursuing the same trade and tariff 
policies that we deemed necessary 
when we were young and weak. Baby 
food is for babies! Uncle Sam is a 
big boy now, and it’s about time he 
throws away the sugar-teat. 


Living Standards 


Another one of my pet peeves is 
the American so blind to realities 
that he fails to perceive the overall 
advantages to be gained by helping 
to raise the standard of living in all 
countries throughout the world. Often 
that same person in a blaze of re- 
ligious fervor will make heavy finan- 
cial contributions to missionaries 
who then go out to convert the heath- 
en to Christianity. He also con- 
tributes generously to the Red Cross 
and other relief funds in times of dis- 
aster. No one can call him miserly, 
yet when it comes to trading with 
less fortunate areas of the world, he 
shrinks in terror of the consequences 
to his own economy. He is either 
too selfish or stupid to suspect that 
part of their failure to progress 
along with us might be ascribed to 
the extra “percentage” we have been 
exacting from international trade — 
such as cited in the poker game illus- 
tration. He also appears ignorant of 
the fact that countries which have 
achieved the most marked success 
economically have become our best 
customers — as witness Canada. 

Vast reaches of the world with al- 
most unlimited manpower and nat- 
ural resources merely await financial 
and technical assistance to start them 
on the path to better living and 
greater buying power. Unsolicited 
charity per se never permanently 
helped anyone, but when accom- 
panied by the tools and education to 
permit the recipients to help them- 
selves, then the whole world gains. 
No country that has become hungry, 
debt-ridden and weak wants to re- 
main so, and deserves help from the 
strong if civilization means anything. 
Witness how often several creditors 
have banded together and scaled down 
amounts due them from a firm that 

(Continued on page 93) 





J. H. BLAKE | 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








————__, 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR caies 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 





m 


x 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK xy 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


—— 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
- LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cabite Address. “Coventry,” London 





Cable Address: ‘DorFEAcH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“Famed,’’ London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








A. VAUGHAN THOMAS ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,’' Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 


GLASGOW 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W. H. Rutherfurd 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


co! ION AGENTS and FACTORS D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
GRAIN, SEEDS, O1L, FEEDINGSTUFFS W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
and FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxriiP,” Dundee 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O, Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


Cable Address: “Tarvo.”’ Haarlem 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
Heerengracht 209 AGENTS 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND | Sskippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Importers of: Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny”’ 
Flours - Offals - Starch 








Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Reference: 
De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


F A. RUOFF & CO. | FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1855 Established 1913 

OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
: Working Denmark, Finland, 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam | Waewer, wena 
| Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 


Baas . | FLEMMING BANG 
ASBJORN' P. BJORNSTAD | cata” adn < 
| WVodroffsvej 11 PE c ° 
FLOUR AGENT | Denmark 
| Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
OGLO, NORWAY of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
| Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
* Riverside 1901 and Improved 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: 


“Witburg”’ Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo” and ‘Mobil 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM | 








Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


‘ Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 














THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
3. Bi Reilly, Mer. 























FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — _ FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 














SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHeEaT FLOUR 
for EXpPortT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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National Donut 
Week Campaign 
“'Most Successful’ 


New York, N. Y.—This year’s Na- 
tional Donut Week, observed March 
9 to 15, was the most successful in 
its 10 years of promotion, according 
to the National Donut Week Com- 
mittee. Among the radio programs 
which mentioned the event were Fred 
Allen, Duffy’s Tavern and Burns and 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Allen. It is estimated by the com- 
mittee that approximately 150 other 
coast-to-coast radio shows tied in 
with the “week.” 

Furthermore, it is said that more 
than 1,000 radio commentators 
throughout the country broadcast 
special doughnut recipes, games and 
activities of the National Dunking 
Association. 

Newspapers, it is said, devoted ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 lines to Na- 
tional Donut Week, while food edi- 
tors of 100 national magazines also 
covered the event. These included 
the New York Sunday Times, the Chi- 


cago Tribune and King Features Syn- 
dicate. 

Many mayors and governors offi- 
cially proclaimed National Donut 
Week, which was climaxed by the 
sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Dunking Association held in 
New York. This event was covered 
by the leading news services. 

¥ ¥ 
1948 Donut Week 

New York, N. Y.—National Donut 
Week next year will be observed 
March 8 to 13, 1948, it has been an- 
nounced by the National Donut Week 
Committee. It will be the eleventh 
annual event. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


In these days of higher flour costs, 


you'll appreciate the production sav- 
ings in using HUNTER flours. Their 
smooth performance comes from 


skillful milling of finer wheats from 


the heart of America’s “bread- 


basket.” 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 








WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


at 
hey) h 
_ ji 


— 
SPENT 





ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR 


BAKERY 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
“OSCAR” 


New York, N. Y.—The American 
Public Relations Association has 
awarded its annual “Oscar” for a 
meritorious public relations program 
in industry to Bert Nevins, Inc., for 
its public relations program for the 
doughnut industry on behalf of the 
Doughnut Corp. of America. An an- 
vil emblem, symbolic of “the anvil 
of public opinion,” has ‘been awarded 
this organization which has increased 
doughnut sales in 1946 $11,000,000 
over 1945 sales and has created Na- 
tional Donut Week and the National 
Dunking Association. The organiza- 
tion is now in the midst of an exten- 
sive promotional campaign to increase 
the popularity and uses of pretzels, 





JUNE MEETING PLANNED 
BY FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


Boston, Mass.—Sanitation in food 
transportation, storage and process- 
ing; refrigeration and freezing, and 
problems in fish technology wil! be 
among the subjects of an intensive 
three-day forum at the annual Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists’ Food Con- 
ference to be held in Boston’s Hotel 
Statler June 1-5. Because of the im- 
portance of these topics and the great 
interest in modern food techniques 
today, one of the largest attendances 
in the history of the institute is an- 
ticipated at this seventh annual food 
conference of the institute. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

ADDITION PLANNED 

Detroit, Mich.—Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., is about to break ground on a 
new addition to their main baking 
plant at 5231 Tireman, Detroit. The 
45x60 ft three-story structure and 
basement will be used for baked 
goods manufacturing. The firm oper- 
ates 20 individual bakery shops and 
75 others which are in combination 
with groceries throughout Detroit 
and suburbs. The company is also 
drawing up plans for a new bread 
plant. 











DAIRYLEA* 


NON-FAT 495 
DRY MILK { 
SOLIDS 


to your formula 





4 hoe 
‘DAIRYLEA. 





It improves your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 


2—Nutrition 5—Color 
8—Texture 6—Keeping 
4—-Appearance Qualities 


INSPECTED—PROTECTED—TEST!D 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
INCREASES YOUR SALES 
INCREASES YOUR YIELDS 

DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 
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Revocations Leave 
Only Six WFO’s 
Remaining in Effect 


Washington, D. C.—Revocation of 
two additional War Food Orders— 
WFO 51 and WFO 71—leaves only six 
of the wartime measures still in 
effect. 

WFO 51 restricted the use and 
distribution of edible molasses while 
WFO 71 covered priorities assistance. 

The remaining WFO’s are: WFO 
63, providing for import controls; 
WFO 141, which limits the use of 
grains by brewers and distillers; 
WFO 7, regulating the purchase and 
importation of raw sugar by refin- 
ers; WFO 10, which provides for set- 
asides of rice by millers; WFO 2, 
which provides for the liquidation of 
obligations, and WFO 78, a_ pro- 
cedural order. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD PRICES AT PEAK, 
INDUSTRY OFFICIAL SAYS 


New York, N. Y.—‘Food prices gen- 
erally have reached or passed their 
peak” though many factors must be 
taken into consideration, Clarence 
Francis, chairman of the General 
Foods Corp., told stockholders at the 
company’s annual meeting. Choosing 
to call this a “corrective” trend rath- 
er than a “recession,” Mr. Francis, 
while not anticipating a wide-open 
break in prices, indicated that with 
the consumer resistance that is de- 
veloping at retail levels the whole 
food industry is in for stiff competi- 
tion. 

General Foods prices for 1946 ran 
about 10% above the average for 
1945, Mr. Francis reported. They were 
higher at the end of 1946, while dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947, the 
prices of some General Foods prod- 
ucts increased. still further, while 
others declined due to competition. 

In the year between March, 1946, 
and March, 1947, Mr. Francis cited 
advances in costs of raw materials 
from 35% for sugar, 50% for corn, 
54% for wheat and up to 220% for 
cocoa. Since about 60% of the com- 
pany’s sales dollar is paid out for raw 
materials “and supplies, three fifths 
of its prices are inescapably estab- 
lished by others. About 20% of the 
sales dollar goes into such compara- 
tively fixed expenses as labor costs, 
depreciation, local taxes, social se- 
curity, light, freight, warehousing and 
Similar items. The remaining fifth 
represents such things as selling costs, 
advertising, administration, taxes and 
profits. 

Mr, Francis stated that the com- 
pany is now working to the smallest 
over-all gross margins in its his- 
tory. Net profit for 1946 was 5.5% 
after taxes and contingencies, a fig- 
ure that as a percentage of sales was 
much less than profits of the pre- 
war past. In 1936, Mr. Francis said, 
General Foods netted 11.6%, and 
that was “by no means the highest 
profit rate in its record.” 
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OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION 
NAMES HENRY DEAN HEAD 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — Henry 
Dean, Oklahoma City, was elected 
to head the Oklahoma Wholesale 
Grocers at the annual convention 
here, April 16-17. Bryan Cole, Mus- 
kogee, was named first vice president, 
and Tillman Hedges Duncan, was 
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elected second vice president. Joe V. 
Russell, Oklahoma City, was re- 
named executive secretary. 

High prices of groceries received 
considerable attention of the groc- 
ers. T. B. Hendrick, Oklahoma City, 
retiring president, said that prices 
“can’t be much higher, but may not 
be much lower.” He added that he 
believed “prices will level off.” 

Other speakers included Art Pem- 
berton, president of the Oklahoma 
Retail Grocers Association, and Paul 
Washington, state legislator. Ap- 
proximately 250 grocers, brokers and 
allied men attended the sessions. A 


dinner-dance was given after the 
meeting for the visitors. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OREGON ENGINEERS NAME 
BEN BERNHARD PRESIDENT 


Portland, Oregon.—Election of of- 
ficers was the principal item of busi- 
ness at the April meeting of the Ore- 
gon chapter of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. Ben Bernhard, 
Helen Bernhard’s Bakery, advanced 
from last year’s vice presidency to 
assume the president’s chair for the 
coming year. 
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Gene Keller, Keller’s Bakery, was 
named first vice president, and Wal- 
ter B. Perkins, Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
second vice president. Roger Williams, 
Cherry City Bakery, Salem, Oregon, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
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“QUIZ PROGRAM HELD” 
Rochester, N. Y.—The spring con- 
ference of the Rochester Master Bak- 
ers Association in Hotel Triton was 
featured by a “quiz program” in 
which more than 200 sales girls of 

Rochester bakeries participated. 
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MERICAN DIVIDER 


 - proper bakery sanitation is becoming more and more essential in 
today’s bakery operation, the ease with which American Dividers can be cleaned 
is now a more important factor than ever before. 


There are no hidden parts or closed dough passages in any American Divider. 
They can be most conveniently opened up for thorough cleaning, oiling or in- 
spection after each day's run, without the necessity of tools or dismantling. 
The exclusive American automatic feed oiling device assures a freer flow of 
dough and leaves the machine in condition for quick, easy cleaning. All parts 
are unusually accessible to the operator. 

Meeting sanitary requirements is a simple matter with American equipment 
— one of the many reasons why progressive bakers throughout the world have 
relied upon American for years. 


1600 South Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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Possibility of 
Sugar Increases 
Cited by ARBA 


Washington, D. C.—Pointing out 
that some bakers may become eligi- 
ble for some increase in their sugar 
base or allotment under the provi- 
sions of the Sugar Control Exten- 
sion Act of 1947, the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America has _ sug- 
gested that bakers contact the branch 
offices of the sugar rationing admin- 
istration requesting any increase that 
may be made available. 

A recent ARBA bulletin quotes in 
part Section 1 (b) (3) of the act as 
follows: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
in a manner consistent with the 
maintenance of an effective national 
allocation and rationing program, 
make available, for other than pro- 
visional allotment users, not less than 
12,500 tons of refined sugar during 
the period from the date of the en- 
actment of this Act to and including 
June 30, 1947, and not less than 12,- 
500 tons of refined sugar during the 
period from July 1, 1947, to and in- 
cluding Oct. 31, 1947, to provide for 
the needs of hardship cases, for the 
needs of new industrial-sugar users 
(with particular reference to the 
needs of shortage areas caused by 
population shifts) and for the needs 
of those who have an _ insufficient 
base period history to operate cur- 
rently at competitive levels (and 
shall consider, as a determining fac- 
tor in those cases where there is 
such insufficient base period history, 
the rate of growth of such user prior 
to the base period year).” 

“Although the sugar rationing ad- 
ministration’s plans have not been 
completed,” the bulletin says, ‘new 
allotments or increases to be allowed 
in individual cases probably will be 
quite small. However, you may want 
to get on record, as requesting any 
increase that may be made avail- 
able, by addressing a short letter to 
your SRA branch office saying, ‘We 
hereby apply for an increase in our 
sugar base or allotment under the 
provisions of Section 1 (b) (3) of 
the Sugar Control Extension Act of 
1947, and will appreciate your advis- 
ing us of any further information 
that may be required’.” 

¥ ¥ 
SRA Announces Policy 


Washington, D. C.—Persons desir- 
ing to enter new businesses requiring 
the use of sugar may make initial 
application in writing immediately to 
Sugar Rationing Administration 
branch offices, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

The procedures and limitations nec- 
essary in carrying out the provisions 
of the Sugar Control Extension Act 
of 1947 will be set forth by SRA in 
in a general ration order and amend- 
ments to sugar rationing regulations 
to be announced later. 

The program for new users, SRA 
said, generally will follow that al- 
ready in effect for veterans desiring 
to open businesses for production of 
sugar-containing products. Under this 
program, maximum sugar bases will 
be set up for the production of vari- 
ous products in a manner similar to 
that used under the veterans pro- 
gram. This method, SRA said, will 
provide for the establishing of a max- 
imum number of new businesses out 
of the limited amount of sugar avail- 
able for this purpose. 
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Persons who now have sugar bases 
or who have had sugar using estab- 
lishments under rationing will not be 
eligible for such new sugar allot- 
ments. 

Adjustments will be provided also 
for already established businesses 
which are not covered by present 
regulations. These will include those 
businesses which have an insufficient 
base period history to operate at 
competitive levels, and those persons 
who purchased businesses for con- 
tinued operation where the business 
was entitled to adjustments prior to 
transfer, but no application had been 
made by the previous owner. Ad- 


justments in such cases will be made 
on the basis of the capacity of the 
plant as of April 20, 1942. 

To make certain that at least as 
much sugar is made available to new 
users as intended by Congress, SRA 
said it would allocate to these users 
the full 12,500 tons of sugar quarter- 
ly specified for this and for adjust- 
ment purposes by the act. For such 
adjustments as may be necessary for 
eligible established users, sugar bases 
will be adjusted in addition to this 
amount to the extent that supplies 
available for such adjustments will 
permit consistently with other re- 
quirements and the maintenance of 
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an effective national allocation ang 
rationing program, SRA said. 


¥ ¥ 


Allotments Increased 

Washington, D. C.—Increased sugar 
allotments for restaurants, hotels, 
hospitals and other institutional us- 
ers have been announced by the Sugar 
Rationing Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The jn- 
creases, effective for the May-June 
allotment period, will amount to ap- 
proximately 25%. Institutional us- 
ers will apply for the larger allot- 
ments during the period May 1 to 
May 15. 








Don’t keep Thinking like this... when 


OON it'll be just a memory—the way 
S customers tried to keep in your good 
graces. Restrictions and shortages had 
them begging for even the second-quality 
goods many bakers were forced to make. 


So, it’s good to remember now that soon 


customers will be able to get all the first- 
quality baked goods they want. And that 


means delicious ““High-Ratio”’ cakes made 


with Sweetex. 


Sweetex cakes make a sure-fire hit with 
customers everywhere. And they’ll make 
a big hit with you, too, because you can’t 
buy a shortening that will do more for your 
cake. quality—cake sales—and cake profits 
—than Sweetex. 


GreelarvCamtle 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Hydrogenated Vegetable Shortenings 
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Minnesota Bakers 
Plan Convention 
for May 19-20 


St. Paul, Minn.—Plans for the pro- 
gram of the 1947 convention of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
scheduled at the St. Paul Hotel here 
May 19-20 are being formulated, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
J. M. Long, secretary of the group. 
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Speakers scheduled for the first ses- 
sion of the convention the afternoon 
of May 19 include Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, executive secretary of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
Chicago; John E. Lange, bakery ac- 
countant, Teaneck, N. J; Bill Gosnell, 
Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co., and 
C. P. Binner, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, Chicago. 

Adrian J. Vander Voort, head of 
the baking school of Dunwoody In- 
stitute and technical editor of. The 
American Baker, Minneapolis, is 
scheduled as chairman of a panel on 
production problems during the morn- 


ing session of May 20. 

Speakers on the afternoon pro- 
gram of May 20 include Walter War- 
rick, J. R. Short Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Dr. Henry Hoffman, chief chem- 
ist, Minnesota state department of 
agriculture, dairy and foods, St. Paul, 
and Joe M. Tombers, Purity Baking 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Also scheduled for the afternoon 
program of May 20 is a panel on re- 
tailing with Chris Egekvist, Egekvist 
Bakeries, Minneapolis, as chairman. 
Panel members include Minnette 
Crouch, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Mrs. Mary Moore, American 
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pretty soon IT MAY BE LIKE THIS! 


Trust Your 


SWEETEX 


The “‘High-Ratio’’* Shortening 





SWEETEX CAKES 


MAKE MILLIONS SAY, 
“MR. BAKER—YOU WIN!” 


*“‘High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. 
It also stands for bakers’ service; and, when 
employed by bakers, means that they have used 
Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant 
to the “High-Ratio” service. Procter & 


Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the ““High-Ratio” 





shortening. 
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Institute of Baking, Chicago; George 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, 
and Mrs. D. M. Jackson, retail baker 
of Marshalltown, Iowa. 

The banquet, planned for the eve- 
ning of May 19, will be a testimonial 
dinner honoring Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
president of the Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn., and chairman of 
the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association. Luncheons 
are scheduled for both days of the 
convention. 
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Bumper Sugar Crop 
Rolling to 
Market in Cuba - 


Washington, D. C.—Cuba’s bumper 
sugar crop is rolling to market, the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions reports. By March 15, a total 
of 2,600,000 short tons, up 34% from 
the same date last year, had al- 
ready been produced. Sugar yield to 
date is slightly higher than last year’s 
with an average of 12.25% expected 
for the crop. Now forecast at 5,800,- 
000 short tons, the 1947 production 
will be the third largest on record 
and compares with 4,500,000 tons pro- 
duced last year. 


¥ Y¥ 


Harvesting Rapid 


New York, N. Y.—Harvesting of 
Cuba’s_ estimated record-breaking 
1947 sugar crop is proceeding at a 
rapid rate under favorable conditions, 
according to Lamborn & Co., sugar 
brokers. 

Prospective output this year com- 
pares with last year’s outturn of 
4,476,000 tons and the preceding rec- 
ord of 5,894,000 tons established in 
1925, the sugar firm reported. 

Since start of the grinding season 
to March 31, production this year 
approximated 3,527,000 tons, against 
2,780,000 tons to the same date last 
year and 3,761,000 tons to March 31, 
1925. March production totaled 1,- 
754,000 tons, against 1,571,000 tons 
for the same month last year. 

Presently 160 mills are grinding 
the crop, or only one less than the 
number in operation last year. 
Grinding capacity of the mills now 
operating is greater than the 183 
mills in operation when the preced- 
ing record crop was harvested 22 
years ago, Lamborn reported. 
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FIRE INVESTIGATED 


Lowell, Mass. — The fire which 
flashed through the Star Baking Co. 
plant caused approximately $20,000 
damage before being brought under 
control and for a time threatened 
surrounding buildings is under inves- 
tigation by the state fire marshal’s 
office. When the firemen using high 
pressure hose lines squelched the 
blaze and obtained entrance to the 
building they found three separate 
fires in progress which caused the fire 
chief to believe the fire may have 
been of incendiary origin. 
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OFFICERS INSTALLED 


Worcester, Mass.—The thirty-sixth 
annual banquet and installation of 
officers of Bakers Local No. 133 was 
held in the Coronado hotel here re- 
cently. More than 50 attended. Of- 
ficers seated were David Widoff, 
president; Maurice Kashnow, finan- 
cial secretary; William W. Goldstein, 
recording secretary and Joseph Lip- 
insky, delegate. 
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Canada Views Failure of World 


Wheat Conference With Relief 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—The collapse of the 
world wheat conference in London 
brought a sense of relief to Canada. 
The planners who had set their hearts 
on a system of control which would 
do away with open markets were un- 
able to sell their ideas to the 40 or 
more countries which comprised the 
group. The matter of prices proved 
an insoluble problem. 

As time goes on, even Canada, 
which was responsible for the con- 
ference in the beginning, has come 
to see the futility of this scheme. 
Farmers who grow wheat in the 
West were always dubious and are 
more so now. They are quite content 
to let the matter drop. Aside from 
the limited number who want a con- 
trolled market for wheat at any cost 
there is very little regret that the 
conference did not reach an agree- 
ment. 

What the next step will be is hard 
to guess. The sensible thing for 
Canada to do would be to unite her 
own forces in the grain, milling and 
production trades and work out a 
program that would reflect the best 
thought these intrests can conceive 
for a future marketing system. Old 
animosities should be wiped out and 
a concerted effort made to devise 
marketing and handling procedure on 
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modern lines which would ensure con- 
sumers abroad and producers here at 
home maximum satisfaction in their 
dealings with each other. The world 
is not ready yet for any international 
schemes of the kind considered in 
London. 


¥ Y¥ 
Reports Disputed 


Toronto, Ont.—In the House of 
Commons at Ottawa the Hon. J. A. 
MacKinnon, minister’ of trade and 
commerce, has stated that reports in- 
dicating the London conversations 
aimed at an international wheat 
agreement had blown sky high were 
grossly exaggerated. 

In reply to John Bracken, progres- 
sive conserative leader, who asked 
whether the reports were correct, he 
said the officials meeting in London 
had gone as far as they could and 
the remainder of the negotations 
would be dealt with by governments. 
For the time being the matter had 
been placed in the hands of the In- 
ternation Wheat Council which meets 
in Washington. 

Dr. C. F. Wilson, trade department 
wheat expert who has just returned 
from London where he participated 
in the negotiations, will meet later 
with the wheat committee of the cab- 
inet to give a verbal report. The 
minister said he was not sure when 
this report would be available to the 
House. 
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Dominion Bureau Sees Heavy 
Demand for 1947 Wheat Crop 


Winnipeg, Man.—Prospects for 
North America’s 1947 wheat crop are 
very bright, according to the month- 
ly review of the wheat situation by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Until new crop wheat from the Uni- 
ted States winter wheat belt be- 
comes available in June and July, 
however, the world supply will re- 
main light the report stated. 

The bureau sees a possible repeti- 
tion of the short supply conditions 
existing during the latter half of the 
current crop year. Carryover stocks 
in both Canada and the United States 
again will be at near minimum levels 
at the end of the present crop year 
and this means, as during the last 
five months of 1946, that wheat must 
be drawn from the new crop interior 
positions, thus renewing the pres- 
sure on inland transport. 

While North American prospects 
for the 1947 crop are bright, there 
are no definite indications as to the 
probable magnitude of the next crop 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Even 
assuming that the four major ex- 
porting countries may harvest a crop 
in excess of the 1946 output, any gain 


will be largely offset by reduced 1947 
production in many of the importing 
countries. 

The bureau, however, sees possible 
complications due to the cessation 
of UNRRA and other relief ship- 
ments. If the United States and 
United Kingdom decide to finance 
imports into Germany and Japan, 
which would. keep the normal con- 
sumer diet around 1,500 to 1,600 
calories, and if the other wheat im- 
porting countires decide to utilize 
part of their dwindling and limited 
foreign .exchange resources for the 
purchase of wheat and other food, 
then the effective demand for wheat 
would certainly again exceed the 
available supply, the bureau says. 
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J. G. DAVIDSON TO JOIN 
CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board recently announced the 
appointment of J. G. Davidson, 
M.B.E., B.S.A., as eastern feed grains 
representative of the board. Mr. 
Davidson has been feeds administra- 


tor in the Department of Agriculture 
since 1942. 

Previously, he was_ successively 
employed with the livestock branch 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
with the Maple Leaf Milling Co. as 
manager of their eastern feed divi- 
sion. His appointment with the board 
dates from May 1, but he will con- 
tinue his government duties in Ot- 
tawa for the next few months. Ata 
later date he will be located in To- 
ronto. 
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Heavy Wheat Exports 
Needed to Meet 


Canadian Program 


Toronto. Ont.—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada reports 
general improvement in the wheat 
supply situation at both eastern and 
western coast terminals. More than 
6,500,000 bus of wheat were in ex- 
portable positions on April 18 and de- 
liveries to terminals from inland 
points were maintaining an acceler- 
ated pace, which both railway and 
grain men said show every indication 
of continuing. 

The necessity for fast and heavy 
shipments was emphasized by export- 
ers, who said that to complete the 
export program between now and 
July 31—15 weeks—Canada must ex- 
port an average of 8,000,000 bus of 
wheat and flour a week. From Aug. 1, 
1946, to April 18, 1947, a weekly av- 
erage of 4,000,000 bus of wheat and 
flour has been exported. Doubling of 
this figure from now on will clear 
domestic bins for the 1947 crop. 

Wheat supplies on the Atlantic sea- 
board stood at 2,800,000 bus on April 
18, an increase of almost 500,000 
bus over the previous week. On the 
western coast, the week ended with 
something over 3,700,000 bus, an in- 
crease of about 400,000 bus. The west- 
ern coast picture particularly was 
pleasing to shippers, who last month 
were plagued with such a shortage 
of wheat that vessel departures from 
Vancouver and New Westminster had 
been delayed considerably. 
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CANADIAN 1946 WHEAT 
CROP GRADING LOWER 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian 1946 
crop of wheat is grading lower 
than was anticipated. Of the quan- 
tity inspected from August to Feb- 
ruary only 13% has graded No. 
1 northern as compared with 31.5% 
for the same period in previous 
crop year. The percentage of toughs 
continues to increase, with nearly one 
fifth of inspections coming under this 
classification. There has been a 
marked increase in inspections of Al- 
berta winter wheat during the current 
crop year. 
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WHEAT VISIBLE DROPS 
Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions as 
of April 25, 1947, amounted to 95,- 
696,666 bus, as compared with 99,- 
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035,866 the week previous and §85,- 
922,046 a year ago. Less than 51,- 
000,000 bus were located in country 
and terminal elevators in western 
Canada, while only slightly more 
than 4,000,000 bus were in store at 
Pacific Coast ports. Stocks at Ca- 
nadian Lakehead ports amounted to 
roughly 21,000,000 bus, while the re- 
mainder was located in eastern Ca- 
nadian terminal elevators, United 
States lake and seaboard ports, or 
in transit. 
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Canadian Railroads 
Speed Movement of 
Wheat from Interior 


Winnipeg, Man.—“The Canadian 
Wheat Board is very pleased with the 
recent increase in the boxcar supply 
for the movement of grain in Wes- 
tern Canada” stated George MclIvor, 
Chief Commissioner, here recenily. 
The railways have loaded an average 
of 1,000 cars a day at country points 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and A\l- 
berta, during the past week.” 

“This improved transportation po- 
sition will soon be reflected in larger 
overseas shipments of badly needed 
wheat.” 

“T would like to emphasize that the 
present rate of shipment of grain out 
of country elevators can only be sus- 
tained if producers make a special 
effort to deliver their remaining sur- 
pluses of wheat, oats and barley as 
soon as road conditions permit.” 

Mr. MclIvor pginted out that the 
railways are now loading grain out 
of country elevators at the rate of 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bus per week. 
“Transportation is available now and 
the demand is based on real need. 
From all points of view we feel that 
this is the time to move the balance 
of the 1946 crop,” he said. 
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U. K. Continues as 
Canada’s Biggest 


Flour Customer 


Winnipeg, Man.—Export clearances 
of Canadian wheat and flour to all 
destinations for March totaled more 
than 14,000,000 bus, according to iat- 
est figures released by the Statistics 
Branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. This boosts 
total wheat and flour exports ‘or 
the first eight months of the cur- 
rent crop year to more than 135,- 
500,000 bus, the latter including 45.- 
145,673 bus in the form of flour. The 
March total included 6,102,090 bus 
as flour. 

Of the March exports the United 
Kingdom took 2,097,270 bus as flour 
and 7,257,395 as wheat. The to al 
exports to British Empire countr::s 
for the month were made up of 2,- 
745,418 bus in the form of flour and 
7,258,484 as wheat. Of the non-Em- 
pire buyers in Europe Italy came 
first, with purchases of 848,389 bus, 
all in the form of flour. 

For the August-March period of 
the current crop year, the United 
Kingdom took 18,186,665 bus as flour, 
and 69,530,773 as wheat, boosting 
total British Empire purchases (0 
25,726,780 bus as flour, and 75,796,- 
096 wheat. : 

Flour sales to Asia in the eight- 
month period totaled more than 
8,000,000 bus, while sales of wheat 
were a little better than 600,000 bus. 
China took 5,797,089 bus as flour, 
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while the Philippine Islands took 2,- 
376,536 bus. 

Overseas export clearances of oats, 
rolled oats, and oatmeal for March, 
amounted to a little more than 2,000,- 
000 bus, including 326,248 as rolled 
oats and oatmeal. For the August- 
March period of 1946-47, total oats 
exports to all destinations were 22,- 
000,000 bus, of which 5,379,160 bus 
were rolled oats and oatmeal. These 
figures include 914,808 bus of rolled 
oats and oatmeal, and 5,914,146 oats 
to non-Empire countries. : 

Barley exports for March amount- 
ed to 908,617 bus to boost the eight- 
month total to 6,324,421, of which 
4,016,684 went to the United States 
and 2,306,227 to Germany. The re- 
mainder went to Greece. Rye exports 
for March totaled 77,000 bus to Bel- 
gium, increasing the total for the 
eight-month period to 3,228,178, and 
apart from 1,270,662 exported to the 
United States and 42,370 to Brazil, 
all of the rye went to the United 
Kingdom and Europe. 
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British Farm Men 
Plan to Build Home 
Food Production 


London, England.—A ‘ conference 
was called recently by the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society at which. all sec- 
tions of the agricultural industry of 
the United Kingdom met in London 
to discuss measures to increase the 
home production of food. 

A memorandum, prepared at a pre- 
liminary meeting, on which the dis- 
cussions were based, stated that a 
very large increase in food produc- 
tion could be brought about if it were 
realized that the country was faced 
by a food crisis at least as grave as 
the present shortage of coal. 

Delegates formulated proposals 
which will be submitted shortly by 
a deputation to the Minister of Ag- 
riculture. They include the following: 
1. An immediate statement of min- 
imum requirements for all main crops 
to cover at least the next five years, 
accompanied by a continuing firm 
guarantee of prices and markets. 

2. An increase in production of 
feedstuffs and fodder—particularly 
protein rich crops. 

3. Farmers should be informed im- 
mediately that they might keep a 
certain proportion of all grain grown 
so they could increase meat and egg 
production. 

4. The purchase of more feedstuffs 
from overseas, even if this meant the 
Sacrifice of existing alternative uses 
of dollar resources. Additional feed- 
stuffs would be used first to help 
farmers rebuild their pig and poultry 
stocks. 

Sir Archibald Weigall spoke of the 
necessity for pooling all available re- 
Sources of knowledge and experience 
in the face of an alarming situation. 
Lord De La Warr declared that 
Britain was facing the danger of 
actual starvation during the next 18 
months. 
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WHEAT SCARCITY AT MILLS 
BLAMED ON CEILING PRICE 


Toronto, Ont.—The scarcity of On- 
ario winter wheat for milling pur- 
Poses is at least partly accounted for 
by the faét that ceilings are in effect 
on wheat for grinding into flour while 
One farmer may sell wheat to an- 


Other at any price which is mutual- 
ly agreeable, 
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Sales of winter wheat, presumably 
for use as feed, are reported as being 
made all the way from $1.50 to $1.59 
bu, at the farm, while the ceiling 
price is $1.26 bu, basis Montreal. In 
many cases the wheat sold at the 
higher prices is musty or otherwise 
out of condition. 
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ASK SLICED BREAD 


Ft. Erie, Ont.—Housewives here 
are circulating petitions to Hump- 
hrey Mitchell, Canadian Minister of 
Labor, requesting repeal of the “ridic- 
ulous” ban on sliced bread. They said 
the order was issued several years 








ago by the Wartime Prices & Trade 
Board to conserve labor and elec- 
tricity and “no longer is necessary.” 
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Future Status of 
Trent Institute 
to Be Discussed 


Toronto, Ont.—The future of Trent 
Institute, Guelph, Ont., formerly Can- 
ada’s school of baking, will be up for 
consideration at the forthcoming con- 
vention of the Ontario Bakers Asso- 
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ciation at Niagara Falls, Ont. 

During the war the bakery school 
building was taken over by the Do- 
minion government for wartime pur- 
poses and operation of the school was 
discontinued. The Ontario govern- 
ment now,wishes to get permission to 
use the building for an additional 
period of three or four years for a 
laboratory needed by the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 

An open meeting of bakers will be 
held on April 28, the first day of the 
convention, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing future policy and procedure 
with regard to Trent Institute. 





Baker... business man .. . civic leader . 
expert ... engineer . . . mechanic. . 


. manufacturing 
. salesman. Your day is 


filled with decisions calling for information from many fields. 

By making a simple decision you can take at least one 
worry off your mind. Choose a miller who can furnish Bakers’ 
Flours that will simplify your production problems. 

Lay the responsibility on our shoulders. We are fitted to 
carry the load because of our experience, our capacity and our 
facilities. More important yet we have the men who know... 
who understand how best to select, blend, process and mill 
wheat . . . to give you the right characteristics in uniform 
Bakers’ Flours, to produce finer bread. 











COMMANDER- 


LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 

THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Extraction Rate Set by IEFC 


Washington, D. C.—In” accordance 
with recommendations of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council, 
most countries are applying extrac- 
tion rates of 85% or more in milling 
wheat and rye flour, Dr. D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, secretary-general of the coun- 
cil, points out in a recent report. 

Dr. FitzGerald states that the coun- 
cil recommended for 1946-47 that ex- 
traction rates for wheat and rye 
should be not less than 85% and that 
in cases where, for special reasons, 
certain countries found it impracti- 
cable to introduce an extraction rate 
as high as 85%, the governments 
concerned were to write to IEFC and 
indicate what other measures, were 
being taken as an alternative. 

A round-up of wheat flour extrac- 
tion rates in the various countries 
concerned discloses that in Czecho- 
slovakia the rate is 85%, in Finland 
80-85%, in France 85%, in the Neth- 
erlands 90%, in New Zealand 80%, 
Norway 80-97%, in Poland 80-96%, in 
Sweden 83.5%, in Switzerland 88%, 
in the Union of South Africa 96% and 
in the United Kingdom 90%. 


Australia Keeps 71% 


In Australia the extraction rate re- 
mains at 71%. The Australian gov- 
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Grain Rate Increase 
From Southwest 


Suspended by ICC 


Washington, D. C—A _ railroad 
grain rate increase from southwest- 
ern states to Kentucky and Tennes- 
see has been suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The proportionate rate increase on 
eastward movements at Mississippi 
River crossings was protested by 
southern interests. One protestant 
said that the rail action raised rates 
on grain from Enid, Okla., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., from 35c per 100 lbs 
to 39c. 

Meanwhile, ICC extended a restric- 
tion on New York harbor lighterage 
equipment until July 1. This action, 
taken in Service Order 684, came 
after the commission voted to con- 
tinue control of the equipment. Un- 
der present arrangements, lighterage 
equipment may not be used by an ap- 
plicant after the customary five days 
for unloading, except under permits 
issued by George Randall, port agent 
for the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 
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APPROVED PRODUCTS CO. 
MARKETS NEW SHORTENING 


Toledo, Ohio — Approved Products 
Co., Toledo, has been incorporated to 
manufacture a new kind of pastry 
shortening. Donovan Kerr, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio, inventor, developed the 
shortening from fat compounded with 
a by-product of a Pennsylvania sub- 
sidiary of E. I, du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. The du Pont subsidiary holds 
the patent. 

No factory is needed in preparing 
the shortening, which is packaged in 
Texas and shipped directly to users. 
The shortening will be marketed in 
100-lb wholesale lots only. 

Mr. Kerr is president and treasurer 
of the firm, which has a $250,000. con- 
tract with one of the largest chain 
bakery-groceries in the nation. Flor- 
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Most Nations Keep High Flour 


ernment has held that special circum- 
stances existing there do not justify 
an increase to 85%. It is claimed 
that in many flour mills an increase 
in the extraction rate would neces- 
sitate an adjustment of machinery 
involving cessation of work ranging 
up to three or four weeks at a time 
when mills are under pressure to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of flour 
possible. Use of wheat for stock feed 
is closely rationed and it is feared 
that a reduction in millfeed produc- 
tion would be serious to the livestock 
and dairy industries. 

Denmark is self-supporting in re- 
gard to bread grain and does not now 
see the need of a higher extraction. 


Fixed by Law 


In Italy extraction rates have been 
determined by law for the consump- 
tion year 1946-47. The rate is fixed 
at 91% for a daily ration of 250 grams 
or at 85% for a ration of 235 grams. 
The rate of extraction for macaroni 
flour is 80%. Sweden’s rate for maca- 
roni flour is 85.5%. 

Rye flour extraction in general is 
higher than the rate for wheat flour. 
In Finland the percentage is 98, in 
Czechoslovakia 85, in Norway 97 and 
in Poland and Switzerland 90. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


ence Kerr, the inventor’s wife, is vice 
president of the firm, and Norman 
Cohen, Toledo attorney, is secretary. 
The Approved Products Co. was in- 
corporated as a holding company, with 
250 shares of no par value common 
stock. 
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ALLIES DEMONSTRATE 


Toledo, Ohio—An exhibition and 
demonstration sponsored by allied 
trade firms featured the April 14 
meeting of the Northwestern Ohio 
Master Bakers Association here. Par- 
ticipating in the demonstration were 
the following bakery servicemen: 
Jack Fetter, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
Carl Barthel, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Eddie Siewert, General Mills, Inc; 
M. J. Thomas, Swift & Co.; Lloyd 
Miller, Procter & Gamble, and Floyd 
Crego, Spencer Kellogg & Sons. 
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CONSTRUCTION STARTED 
ON COLORADO ELEVATOR 


Springfield, Colo.—Ground was 
broken recently for the 250,000-bu 
steel and concrete elevator structure 
which will be erected in the south- 
eastern part of Springfield by the 
Huested Grain Co. The structure, 
which will consist of 26 cylindrical 
bins, each 152 ft tall, will be con- 
structed by J. H. Tillotson, Denver 
contractor. 

A spur track long enough to ac- 
commodate 20 grain cars is being 
laid to the elevator site. The truck 
scales at the bins will be 60 ft long. 
As soon as the main structure is com- 
pleted an additional 250,000 bus of 
storage will be added, according to 
G. E. Huested, president of the firm. 

The 500,000-bu structure will be 
the largest in Baca County. 
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NEW APPOINTMENT 


New York, N. Y.—The American 
Maize Products Co. has announced 
the appointment of A. C. Hopkins, 
Jr., aS manager of the chemical di- 
vision of the sales department. Mr. 











Hopkins, formerly associated with 
General Chemical Co. and Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., has had 14 years 
experience in research, production, 
technical service and sales of chem- 
ical products. O. C. Peterson has 
been promoted from southern district 
manager to supervisor, bulk sales in 
the central division. Charles C. Davis 
succeeds Mr. Peterson as southern 
district manager with headquarters 
in Atlanta. 
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OHIO BAKERS TO MEET 
AT TOLEDO JUNE 29-30 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The summer 
convention of the Ohio Bakers Asso- 
ciation will be held at Toledo June 
29-30, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by F. P. Graw, King 
Midas Flour Mills, publicity chair- 
man. The decision was made at the 
April 15 meeting of the board of 
trustees of the organization. Con- 
vention headquarters will be at the 
Commodore Perry Hotel. 

The Northwestern Ohio Master 
Bakers Association will act as the 
host club and Thomas A. Catlin, Wal- 
ton Baking Co., Toledo, will serve as 
general chairman of the meeting. 
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VICTOR REPORTS INCOME 

Net income of Victor Chemical 
Works for three months to March 31 
has been reported at $626,195, after 
charges and taxes, equal to 79c a 
common share, compared with $501,- 
703, or 63c a common share in a sim- 
ilar period of 1946. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE INCOME 

Procter & Gamble has reported net 
income for nine months to March 31 
of $24,487,857 after charges and 
taxes, equal to $3.80 a common share, 
compared with $15,061,909, or $2.33 
a common share, in a similar period 
of the previous fiscal year. 
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AIB Fellowship 
Sponsored by 
Biscuit Group 


Chicago, Ill—Announcement has 
been made by L. E. Caster, president 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
that a fellowship has been established 
by the Independent Biscuit Manu- 
facturers, Inc. for research in the 
laboratories of the institute. 

The fellowship, which calls for col- 
laboration of the AIB laboratories 
with those of the Independent Biscuit 
Manufacturers, Inc., has been set 
up for “the study of sanitation and 
extraneous matter determination.” 

Work on the project already is 
underway, with Dr. William B. Brad- 
ley of institute laboratories and 
Thomas Hollingshead of the Inde- 
pendent Biscuit Manufacturers direc- 
ting the investigations, which are de- 
signed to assist: this branch of the 
baking industry in solving its san- 
itation problems. 

This fellowship is representative 
of the grants to the AIB laboratories 
for specific research and service proj- 
ects, the results of which are of 
benefit to all segments of the bak- 
ing industry, Mr. Caster pointed out. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

ST.. LOUIS BAKERS BOWL 

St. Louis, Mo.—Ninety members of 
the Master Bakers Association of 
St. Louis attended a buffet-luncheon 
at the Melene Bowling Alley recently 
and witnessed competition between 
its two bowling leagues, the North 
Side Baker’s League and the South 
Side Baker’s League. Arrangements 
for the competitive rolling between 
the two leagues was in charge of 
Max Klingler committee chairman 
for the South Side group, and Charlie 
Obert, of the North Side league. 
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Downward Adjustment of Wheat Prices 
Toward New Crop Basis Likely in May 


Moderate downward adjustment of 
cash wheat prices toward a new crop 
basis is expected by the end of May, 
according to a prediction by the de- 
partment of economics and sociology, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. The 
official April forecast indicated a win- 
ter wheat crop of 973,000,000 bus and 
a spring crop of 265,000,000, or a to- 
tal of 1,238,000,000. The carry-over 
of old wheat may be smaller than 
the carry-over of 100,000,000 bus at 
the end of last season. 

While downward adjustment of 
wheat prices is probable, the decline 
is not expected to be as large as the 
size of the crop might indicate. The 
loan rate will act as a floor under 
wheat prices. If prices paid by farm- 
ers remain near the March level, the 
1947 wheat loan rate may be near 
$1.80 on farms or around $1.95 Kan- 
sas City basis. Heavy requirements 
of wheat and other cereals abroad 
may support wheat prices somewhat 
above the loan rate, in spite of the 
record crop. While an export pro- 
gram has not been announced by the 
Department of Agriculture, it has 
been indicated that exports may be 
about the same as those of the cur- 
rent season, which are expected to 
be in excess of 350,000,000 bus. 

Use of wheat for livestock feed 
probably will be smaller than in re- 
cent seasons. Scarcity of boxcars and 
farmers’ reactions to income taxes 


may limit movement of wheat to ter- 
minals. The government, domestic 
processors, and foreign purchasers 
may be aggressive buyers early in 
the season. Declines in the general 
price level could modify buyers’ ideas 
of wheat values, but it is doubtful if 
prices will decline below the loan 
rate for more than short periods. 


Feed Grains 

Moderately lower prices for corn 
and other feed grains are in prospect. 
Stocks of corn are large, livestock 
prices have declined from recent 
peaks, poultry and hog numbers are 
smaller than a year ago, and the gen- 
eral business outlook will encourage 
further reaction from the sharp ad- 
vance in corn prices that occurred 
during February and March. 

April 1 stocks of corn in all posi- 
tions were 1,376,000,000 bus, com- 
pared to 1,091,000,000 a year earlier. 
Supplies of feed grains per animal 
unit are larger than average. Prices 
of protein supplements and by-prod- 
uct feeds have declined sharply and 
have been low relative to prices of 
corn and other feed grains. 

While some easing of prices of 
corn and other feed grains is in pros- 
pect, major declines are not expected. 
It is probable that purchases of corn 
for export and strong commercial de- 
mand will tend to support prices, ©S- 
pecially during the period of normally 
light shipments to market. 
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_ NEW SPOKANE MILL. 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 









SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 











CROWN 
MILLS 


PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
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Ftouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





-MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwits. 
PORTLAND 2 OREGON 



















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 



















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 





| GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "TY° 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

























“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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USDA Funds Slated for Sharp 
Cut by Republican Budget Men 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


! 

Washington, D. C.—The Republi- 
can pruning knife is being whetted 
to perform radical surgery on the 
budget requests of several govern- 
ment agencies, among which will be 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Informed sources indi- 
cate that the 1947-48 budget for 
this department will be cut nearly 
45% of the amount asked by the 
President. 

One feature of the USDA budget 
which will receive the closest scru- 
tiny is the request for funds for the 
price support programs. According 
to most recent information on the 
Congressional plans, it is learned that 
the only new funds to be provided 
in this category will be those for 
sugar and potatoes. Other price sup- 
port funds will only be provided if 
the need arises. It is the apparent 
intention of the Congressional budget 
shapers to leave no funds around 
loose for the USDA officials to dis- 
burse. 


Betting on High Prices 


This plan to dole out price support 
funds only as the need justifies, casts 
an interesting light on the Republi- 
can estimate of price movements. 
It appears that the Republicans are 
betting that prices of the basic and 
Steagall commodities will not break 
below the 90% of parity support line. 
On the basic commodities, it is be- 
lieved that funds which will be avail- 
able ‘under the renewed Commodity 
Credit Corp. will be sufficient to 
meet the loan requirements on the 
grain crops, should prices sink be- 
low parity. If Norris E. Dodd’s es- 
timate of the foreign demand for 
wheat is achieved there would ap- 
pear to be little reason to expect to 
find wheat on the price support 
loan agenda for the coming crop 
year. 


Research Funds Scrutinized 


Another USDA item which seems 
doomed under the economy axe is 
the requested $19,000,000 to carry 
out the provisions of the Hope-Flann- 
agan Marketing and Research Act of 
1946. In presenting its budget to 
Congress, it is understood that USDA 
made no effort to itemize the re- 
quest to reveal how it intended to 
spend the money. Another influence 
which will work against the grant 
of this request is the suspected mo- 
tive of the USDA to use this vehicle 
to promote farm co-operatives at the 
expense of private industry. From 
what has already been learned of the 
preliminary efforts of the USDA in 
this field, it would appear that the 
government sees the promotion of 
farm co-operatives as the major con- 
tribution it can make to the market- 
ing problems of agriculture. 

As revealed by the methods of the 
USDA in handling committees under 
the Hope-Flannagan act, it appears 
that the committees are only semi- 
autonomous. When summoned to sit 
in formal sessions, it is understood 
that the committees are handed a 
prepared program, much in the form 
of a syllabus, containing all the sug- 
gested topics concerning marketing 
and research problems of the partic- 
ular industry. It is suggested to the 
committee that it will find this pre- 
pared program an adequate guide for 
its work and inferentially all the 


commititee need do is to study the 
program and re-arrange its sequence 
in order of the importance or em- 
phasis the committee wishes to give 
each topic. 


Co-op Tinge Suspected 

In the Citrus Industry Advisory 
Committee report, which the govern- 
ment prepared in advance and gave 
to the committee, and which was 
adopted without significant change, 
the co-ordination of citrus area mar- 
keting was urged as a means of ob- 
taining higher prices for the citrus 
producer and as a better means of 
controlling terminal market prices. 
The use of the word “co-ordinated” 
is seen as a thin veil concealing what 
was probably meant, “co-operative.” 

No matter how appealing or per- 
suasive are the reasons for extending 
marketing and research studies in 
agricultural fields it is feared that 
under the leadership of government 
the abstract good inherent in these 
techniques will be diverted to an 
all out effort to promote the co-oper- 
ative movement at the expense of 
private enterprise. 


Whittle Old-line Agencies 


Other agencies which will under- 
go radical financial surgery, are the 
Department of Commerce and the 
Department of the Interior. Republi- 
can critics of the administration’s 
budget state that the old-line agen- 
cies are planning to spend money far 
in excess of the rate of operation in 
1938 and that, with the war over, 
there is no need for such lavish out- 
lays. Drastic cuts are planned and, 
while. they may be modified before 
the appropriations bill for 1947-48 
is approved, the changes will be rel- 
atively small and the program of 
radical curtailment of federal spend- 
ing will go through without major al- 
teration. 
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PLAN FOR CONVENTION 


St. Paul, Minn.—Final plans for 
allied trades coeperation in the May 
19-20 convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota were made at 
the May 2 dinner meeting of the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry at O’Brien’s Northwood 
Country Club here. President L. T. 
Blom, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., presided at the meeting and re- 
ports from committee chairman were 
presented. 
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AACC CONVENTION MAY SET 
NEW ATTENDANCE RECORD 


Kansas City, Mo.—Advance regis- 
trations for the thirty-second annual 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, to be held 
at the Hotel President May 19-23, are 
larger than for any previous con- 
vention of the organization, John S. 
Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., chair- 
man of the local arrangements com- 
mittee, has announced. 

Mr. Whinery. said that while it 
would be advantageous to have res- 
ervation requests as far in advance 
as possible for the convention, accom- 
modations will be obtainable for all 
who desire to attend, even though 
the reservations have not yet been 
received. 

C. F. Buck, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., chairman of the exhibit commit- 
tee, has announced that all of the ex- 
hibit space allotted to the conven- 











tion by the hotel has been reserved 
by various machinery and supply 
manufacturers. 

“It is quite apparent even at this 
early date,” Mr. Whinery said, “that 
the number of persons who will at- 
tend the convention and the number 
of exhibitors will set a new high 
record.” 

W. L. Haley, director of production 
and products control, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., is chair- 
man of the program committee and 
he and his committee have prepared 
a program that will supply informa- 
tion on many new developments in 
the field of cereal chemistry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


THREE PMA OFFICERS 
NAMED BY ANDERSON 


—~<>— 
Dave Davidson and Carl Farrington 
Become Assistant Administrators 
—Claudius Hodges Promoted 


Washington, D. C.—Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture, has 
announced the appointment of two 
assistant administrators and a deputy 
assistant administrator in the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. The appointments, which are 
effective immediately, are in accord 
with the realignment of PMA admin- 
istrative functions and operations 
which were provided in an order is- 
sued by the secretary on March 19, 
1947. 

Dave Davidson, who has been serv- 
ing as director of the PMA field serv- 
ice branch, becomes assistant admin- 
istrator for production. His responsi- 
bility for production activities will in- 
clude agricultural conservation and 
adjustment programs, farm market- 
ing quotas, farm labor supply and 
other programs of PMA which in- 
volve direct dealings with farmers 
through the state and county farmer 
committees. 

Mr. Davidson has operated his own 
farm in Tulare County, California, 
for many years, specializing in cot- 
ton, fruits, nuts and beef cattle. He 
was elected a county Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration commit- 
teeman in 1933, became a member of 
the California State AAA Commit- 
tee in 1938 and was appointed direc- 
tor of the state PMA office in 1945. 
He came to Washington in the spring 
of 1946 as director of the field serv- 
ice branch. 








Deputy Promoted 


Claudius B. Hodges, who has been 
deputy director of the field service 
branch, will now be associated with 
Mr. Davidson as deputy assistant ad- 
ministrator for production. A native 
of Texas and operator of a farm there, 
Mr. Hodges has been on the staff of 
the Department of Agriculture for a 
number of years. From 1942 until 
1946 he served in the Texas state 
office of the former Office of Supply. 
Mr. Hodges came to Washington in 
April, 1946, as deputy director of the 
field service branch. 

Carl C. Farrington, an assistant 
administrator under the former PMA 
staff structure, becomes the assistant 
administrator for Commodity Credit 
Corp. In his new position, Mr. Far- 
rington will be responsible for CCC 
operations and program finance ac- 
tivities related to loan, price support, 
foreign supply, domestic diversion and 
other activities. 


First With BAE 


A native of Oklahoma, Mr. Far- 
rington first came to the Department 
of Agriculture in 1928 as a member of 
the staff of the Bureau of Agricul- 
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tural Economics. He transferred to 
the AAA in 1934, later becoming 
assistant to the AAA administrator. 
Soon after the CCC was transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture jn 
1939, he was named a CCC vice pregj- 
dent in charge of programs related 
to grain, cotton, rice, tobacco and 
other commodities. He continued in 
this service until appointed director 
of both the grain and the cotton 
branches of the PMA when this 
agency was established in August, 
1945. In April, 1946, Mr. Farrington 
was named an assistant administra- 
tor of PMA. 

The secretary’s March 19 order pro. 
vides for a third PMA assistant ad- 
ministrator—the assistant administra, 
tor for marketing. An appointment 
to this position will be made and 
announced in the near future. 

The three assistant administrators 
will work directly with Jesse B. Gil- 
mer, administrator, and Ralph §S. 
Trigg, deputy administrator, in the 
over-all direction and integration of 
PMA’s programs and services. 
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Big Income Needed 
to Meet Tax Load, 
Says H. A. Bullis 


Washington, D. C.—The nation’s 
annual tax bill in the normal, ijong- 
run future will total about $35,000,- 
000,000, Harry A. Bullis, president of 
General Mills, Inc., told the thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of the National 
Chamber of Commerce here Apri! 30. 

“The only way to handle this huge 
burden is by producing a nationa! in- 
come of at least $165,000,000,000,’’ he 
declared. Mr. Bullis said that federal 
tax requirements would be in the 
neighborhood of $25,000,000,000, with 
state and local taxes totaling some 
$10,000,000,000. 

“To achieve this national income, 
however, we must recognize that ade- 
quate incentives and rewards for pro- 
duction are the cornerstones of our 
economy,” he continued. 

Mr. Bullis pointed out that the 
people’s purchasing power should be 
of prime concern to all business men. 
“It is the duty of business leaders,” 
he said, “to stimulate and encourage 
vigorously the idea and resources of 
industry so that consumers will have 
better products at lower prices.” 

With an assumed national income 
of $165,000,000,000, Mr. Bullis pro- 
posed that $9,500,000,000 be raised 
from individual income taxes, $7,- 
000,000,000 from corporate income 
taxes, and the remaining $8,500,\:00,- 
000 from excise, customs, estate and 
gift taxes and miscellaneous receipts. 
He proposed a reduction for corpor- 
ate income taxes to 331%4% instead of 
the present 38%. 

Stressing that tax systems should 
be raised upon ability to pay, Mr. 
Bullis held that far greater equity 
could be achieved among small tax- 
payers by cutting rates approximately 
in half. 

“We have reached the point,” Mr. 
Bullis said, “where we cannot afford 
to raise personal exemptions to 4 
high enough level to cover the cost 
of living at all points in the United 
States. Greater justice can be at- 
tained by reducing the rate to 10% 
of the first $2,000 of taxable income 
as compared to the present rate of 
19%. The rate would then be gradu- 
ated upward so that at the $50,(00 
bracket, it would be 50%, and the 
maximum rate would be 66%.” 
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So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 

less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 

a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 

while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
. and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important .. . such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
B-15, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


berger 
PROCESS SALT 








Executive Offices 
NATIONAL Chanin Building, New York City 


45-54 37th St., Long Island City, N. ¥. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, ill. 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale, 
President 





Plants 
Belleville, N. J. and Crystal Loke, ill. 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St. bs Chicago 
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New Grain Concern 
Takes Over Topeka 
Elevator Properties 


Kansas City, Mo.—Topeka Term- 
inal Elevators, Inc., has been formed 
in Kansas City, and has acquired 
the 1,100,000-bu elevator at Topeka, 
Kansas, formerly owned and oper- 
ated by the Kansas Elevators Co., 
Inc. The new company will do a 
general merchandising and elevator 
business in wheat, corn, oats and 
other grains, and will also conduct 
a futures business. Offices will be 
located at 925 Board of Trade Bldg,, 
Kansas City.’ 

Purchase of the property was com- 
pleted some time ago by the Topeka 
Terminal Elevators, Inc., but formal 
transfer of the grain elevator fa- 
cilities became effective May 1 and 
the company began doing business 
immediately. The elevator property 
is one of the most modern terminal 
plants in the interior of Kansas. The 
headhouse is capable of handling 
much more than the present capacity 
of the elevator, permitting additional 
tanks to be built later. In addition, 
a modern corn drying unit, placed in 
operation three years ago, is capable 
of drying 15,000 bus of corn a day. 
The elevator is of reinforced con- 
crete throughout. 

William E. Root, who was in charge 
of the wheat buying division of the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
president of Topeka Terminal Eleva- 
tors, Inc., and Claire O. Pollock, 
formerly with the Kansas Elevators 
Co., is executive vice president. Both 
are Board of Trade members. 

Before coming to Kansas City a 
year ago, Mr. Root was active in 
the elevator and grain merchandising 
business at Wichita, Kansas, and has 
a wide acquaintance among the mill- 
ing and grain trade. Mr. Pollock 
has concentrated his merchandising 
efforts in recent years on corn and 
other feed grains. 

J. J. Martin, heretofore associated 
with the Kansas Elevators Co., Inc., 
has joined the Topeka Terminal Ele- 
vators, Inc., as traffic manager. 

Harry L. Robinson, president of the 
Kansas Elevators Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, announces that release of the 
elevator at Topeka to other operators 
will have no effect upon the operation 
of his company. It will carry on its 
business of general grain merchandis- 
ing and will also continue to issue 
its report on Kansas wheat condi- 
tions, which have gained wide ac- 
ceptance by reason of their high de- 
gree of accuracy. 
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ANDERSON NAMES ASSISTANT 
ON WORLD FOOD PROBLEMS 


Washington, D. C.—Transfer of 
Col. R. L. Harrison, assistant admin- 
istrator for fiscal and inventory con- 
trol, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, to a new post as spe- 
cial assistant to the secretary was 
announced by Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture. 

In the new post, Col. Harrison will 
undertake any necessary surveys and 
analyses of the food situation in vari- 
ous areas of the world now partly 
dependent on food imports from the 
United States. This is a continuation 
of work undertaken by Col. Harrison 
during the past two years as head of 
missions which surveyed food condi- 
tions in Japan, China, Korea and most 
of Europe. 
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or Nut Products 
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Manufacturers of Top Quality Almond 
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Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and. Butters 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO.,INC.Ba% 
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BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
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FERBO FINE ART 
IMITATION FLAVORINGS 


Create Captivating Taste 
Straight Butter Flavor 
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Butter-Cream Flavor 
High-Score Butterscotch Flavor 
Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor 
Fine Art Maple Flavor 
French Tang Vanilla 


Samples to the trade 
upon letterhead request 


FERBO CO., Madison, N. J. 
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BAKING STUDENTS SEE MILL—Students enrolled in the course in 
baking at the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn., were taken on an inspection trip of the products control labor- 


atory and flour mill of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., recently. 


Approximately 


100 students, accompanied by Adrian J. Vandervoort, head of the bak- 
ing department at the Dunwoody Institute, spent a forenoon seeing the 
various phases of flour manufacture from the grading and testing of the 
wheat to the testing of the finished flour. Shown above are a few of the 
students examining stock from the second break rolls in the mill. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. D. (Ned) Kaulback, broker, of 
Kaulback & Pollack, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Pittsburgh; stopped off in 
Toledo on a business trip last week 
and called on the trade. 


E. H. Enns, secretary and general 
manager of the Buhler Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. plant at Inman, Kansas, was 
released from a Hutchinson, Kansas, 
hospital last week and is convalescing 
at home. 

ca 


Ralph C. Sowden, president and 
general manager of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Sowden returned late last 
week from a combined business and 
pleasure trip through the Southeast. 
They are now attending the Millers 
National Federation convention in 
Chicago. 

oe 


John W. Cain, president and man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Cain at- 
tended the convention of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association 
last week and remained in Chicago 
for the annual meeting of the Millers 
National Federation this week. 


Wood W. Marshall, manager of the 
Marco Mills, Inc., Joplin, Mo., and his 
son, Paul Marshall, called on the grain 
and feed trade in Kansas City last 
week. 

e 


J. Frank Baumgartner, Fuller Grain 
Co., has been elected to membership 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
The membership was on transfer from 
the late L. A. Fuller, founder and 
long-time president of the firm. 

e 


Attending the convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in Chicago last week were 
Paul Uhlmann, Jr., and J. W. Banis- 
ter of Kansas City. Mr. Uhlmann is 
secretary-treasurer and Mr. Banister 





is sales manager of the recently or- 
ganized Midland Feed Mills, Inc., 
which is building a formula feed plant 
at Marshall, Mo. 


James J. Lynch, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., was elected to the Kansas City 
Board of Trade by action of the 
board of directors April 29. 


Charles E. Forsberg, general man- 
ager of the Altstadt & Langlas Bak- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, was in Kan- 
sas City recently and attended the 
joint meeting of the Kansas-Missouri 
bakers April 28. In Kansas City Mr. 
Forsberg met -his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. C. F, Altstadt, who was return- 
ing from a vacation trip to Arizona. 

& ° 

Kansas millers who attended the 
joint meeting of the Missouri-Kansas 
bakers in Kansas City recently in- 
cluded F. A. Daugherty, Junction City 
(Kansas) Milling Co; Louis Gotts- 
chick, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina; E. E. Porter and J. E. Spaeth, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, and J. B. 
Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson. 

2 


Charles A. Traeger, Chicago flour 
broker, has moved his offices to 325 
W. Huron St., Chicago. He formerly 
was at 43 E. Ohio St. 

@ 

John P. Broderick, formerly asso- 
ciated with the New York and Min- 
neapolis offices of The Northwestern 
Miller and The American Baker, has 
been elected a director of Doremus & 
Co., advertising agency, of which he 
is a vice president. Mr. Broderick 
is also a former president of the New 
York Financial Writers Association. 

& 

A. C. Mucha, credit manager, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has received the fellow 
award of the National Institute of 
Credit. The award is the culmination 
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of several years of advanced study in 
credit and financial subjects. Mr. 
Mucha was a student of the Milwau- 
kee chapter of the institute. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Hiebert, Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., re- 
turned May 3 from a 15-day vacation 
in Galveston, Texas. 


& 

Charles S. Watson, New York flour 
broker, has left to visit his milling 
connections in the Northwest. 

& 


C. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, called on 
E. S. Thompson, his New York bro- 
kerage connection, during a combined 
business and pleasure trip on which 
Mrs. Kelly accompanied him. 


J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour brokers, was 
welcomed back on the exchange last 
week after an absence of a month 
when he had pneumonia. 


Myron G. Dunnell, secretary-treas- 
urer and manager of the Minot (N. 
D.) Flour Mill Co., spent the greater 
part of the week in New York where 
he visited James G. Webster, who 
represents the mill in the metropoli- 
tan area. 

& 


Either With, representative in Oslo, 
Norway, for General Mills, Inc., was 
introduced on the New York Produce 
Exchange by Monroe Wellerson, ex- 
port manager at New York, shortly 
after his arrival in this country for 
a visit to the mills. 


ie 
Hubert C. Edwards, Higginsville 
(Mo.) Flour Mills, was a visitor in 
Chicago last week. 


Albert Strange has been appointed 
grain elevator agent for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Philadelphia. A 
veteran employee of the road, Mr. 
Strange succeeds Albert J. Dando, 
who died recently. 


* 

Miss Frances Rodgers, who is asso- 
ciated with her father, James J. Rodg- 
ers, in the flour business in Philadel- 
phia, was on the committee which ar- 
ranged for the Tenth Annual Reunion 
Dinner of the 1937 class of West 
Philadelphia Girls Catholic High 
School. 

* 


Herman Koch, flour broker, was 
visited the past week by Logan P. 
Johnson, secretary and central states 
sales manager for the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

2 
Clarence Francis, New York, chair- 


man of the board of General Foods 
Corp., will address the Chamber of 


CLOSE CALL 

Counting himself as very fortunate 
is A. W. Estes, secretary-treasurer of 
the Midwest Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Having had his car wheels 
balanced, Mr. Estes started on a trip 
and soon after leaving the city limits, 
a wheel slithered off his car. The car 
veered into the left lane fora dis- 
tance of 80 feet before it could be 
brought to a stop, without having 
encountered other traffic. The nuts on 
the wheel had not been tightened at 
the garage. 
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Commerce membership banquet at 
Evansville, Ind., which will be one of 
the highlights of Centennial Week, 
May 11 to 17. Mr. Francis’ talk wil] 
deal with America’s future under 
capitalism. 

* 


P. D. Hays, central states sales di. 
rector, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, visited the trade in Indiana 
last week. and A. G. Ehrenberger, 
bulk flour sales director for the com- 
pany called on the eastern trade last 
week. 

* 


J. R. McCarthy, Capitol Elevator 
Co., Duluth, is vacationing in Florida, 


John E. Novak, sales manager and 
export manager for the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, has re- 
turned from a business trip through 
the South. 

» 


Jack Rathbone was a recent visi- 
tor at the Kansas Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, where he was formerly 
sales manager. He is now president 
and general manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 


Eldon H. Addy, assistant sales man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, is on a trade trip in Illinois 
and Missouri. 

e 


James F. Bell, Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, 
Inec., visited southwestern division 
offices of the company in Oklahoma 
City recently. 

B 


James 8S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern <divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., has been 
elected director of the Oklahoma 
City Rotary Club. 

e 

E. E, Torbett, Enid, traffic man- 
ager, and C. J. Harris, manager of 
the Board of Trade, Enid; C. B. Bee, 
Oklahoma City, rate counsel for the 
state corporation commission, and 
Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Millers As- 
sociation, composed a fishing party 
recently at Lake Murray near Ard- 
more, Okla. 

* 


Paul H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is in Chicago to attend the Mill- 
ers National Federation meeting and 
to visit with connections in that vicin- 
ity this week. 

= 


Thomas S. Holland, manager of the 
Richmond, Va., bulk division o/ ‘ice 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 8S. 0. 
Powell, manager of the Jacksonviile, 
Fla., branch office for the mill, visit- 
ed the regional offices of the com- 
pany in Atlanta during the past week. 

* 

John B. Wall, vice president °nd 
sales manager of Wall-Rogalsky J ill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, visi!°d 
the mill’s brokerage connections :nd 
called on trade in and around -\t- 
lanta recently. 

* 


Douglas H. Pope of the Ernest 11. 
Woods Co., Birmingham, Ala., calied 
on -Atlanta bakers recently. 

* 

Harvey ©.: Rodgers, president of 
Ark Bakers, ‘Inc., and Neil C. Kree, 
president of Peerless Pies, Wichi‘a, 
Kansas, attended the recent joint 
spring meeting of the Kansas Ba‘- 
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Dr. C. G. King 


NUTRITION AUTHORITY.— Dr. 
C. G. King, scientific director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, New York City, 
will appear on the program for the 
32nd annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, 
to be held in Kansas City, Mo., May 
19-23. The subject of his address will 
be “Recent Additions to Our Knowl- 
edge of Human Nutrition.” 





ers Association and the Missouri Bak- 
ers Association at Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Rodgers, who is second vice pres- 
ident of the Kansas association, spoke 
on “Bakery Personnel.” 
e 

John L, Keppler, graduate of the 
Siebel Institute of Baking and Mill- 
ing Technology, is now in charge of 
production and baking for Peerless 
Pies, Wichita, Kansas. He has been 
in charge of pie bakeries for more 
than 20 years. 


Pittsburghers attending the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association 
national convention last week in Chi- 


DEATHS 


Samuel Marcus Alldredge, 51, was 
found dead in his office in the plant 
of the National Milling Co. at 
Charleston, Mo., May 1. He was head 
chemist for the milling company. 
Death was attributed to a heart at- 
tack. Mr, Alldredge accepted the 
position as head chemist for the mill- 
ing company several weeks ago and 
had arranged to move his family to 
Charleston. 











Val Franck Kimbel, 59, former sec- 
retary of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky., died May 4 at his 
home in Louisville. In recent months, 
he had been credit manager for the 
regional office of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration in Louisville. He was 


secretary of Ballard & Ballard for 20 
years. 


Andrew J. MeMillican, founder and 
president of the Superior Biscuit Co., 
died at his home in Seattle recently, 
following a brief illness. He had re- 
Sided in Los Angeles since 1935. 


Robert B. Allen, 64, Elkhorn, Ky., 
operator of a flour milling company 
in Taylor and Marion counties for 
45 years, died May 4. 
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cago included Jesse C. Stewart, pres- 
ident, Jesse C. Stewart Co., and C. H. 
Garlow and C. L. Maddy of the same 
firm. 

* 


Recuperating from a successful op- 
eration at Presbyterian Hospital in 
Pittsburgh is E. J. Bermel, Pitts- 
burgh representative of Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. 

Se 


Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Kelly of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, visited at the Phil A. 
Mohlers in Pittsburgh recently. Mr. 
Kelly is president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., and while in Pitts- 
burgh called on the trade with Mr. 
Mohler, who represents his mill. 


W. E. Walthall, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has been transferred from office 
management of the firm to the bulk 
division of the Richmond, Va., office. 
Mr. Walthall has 15 years’ service 
with Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


William J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., president _of 
the Southern Bakers Association, was 
in Atlanta the week-end of April 25. 
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would have been taken by the agency, 
except that mills could not promise 
delivery prior to June 20. Domestic 
trade is quiet locally, as well as to 
midwestern and eastern buyers. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
GRIND FOR EXPORT 


Canadian mills report domestic 
sales rather quiet. Large bread bak- 
eries are accounting for most of the 
business being done, but family trade 
is dull, due to short supplies of other 
ingredients. Mills, however, have a 
large volume of export orders to 
work on, most of them being fully 
booked to the end of May. China and 
India are again taking flour out of 
western Canadian ports. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 155,862 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,698,959 sacks, compared with 
3,854,821 sacks in the preceding week 
and 2,582,151 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,738,998 and 
three years ago 3,154,802. Flour pro- 
duction increased 3,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week and 6,000 
in the North Pacific Coast while 
there was a decrease of 113,000 sacks 
in the Southwest, 36,000 in Buffalo 
and 16,000 in the Central and South- 
east. 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED BY 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., declared a 
dividend of $1.25 on the common 
stock, payable June 6 to stock of rec- 
ord May 6. The company previously 
paid $1 in each quarter. In Decem- 
ber last year, year-end extra of $1.25 
was disbursed. Directors also in- 
structed that plans be formulated to 
effect an exchange of present par 
value $20 stock for five shares of $4 
par value. When this has been ap- 
proved by directors, it will be sub- 
mitted to shareholders. 
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Industry Spokesmen Support 
Proposed Census of Business 


Washington, D. C.—Gordon A. 
Hughes, director of market research 
for General Mills, Inc., and a mem- 
ber of the census advisory committee 
of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, has advised members of the 
House civil service committee that 
American industry urgently needs the 
up-to-date business statistics that 
would be provided by HR-1821, Con- 
gressman Hagen’s bill calling for a 
new business and manufacturing cen- 
sus. 

Speaking at the opening hearing 
of the House group on Mr. Hagen’s 
proposal, Mr. Hughes declared that 
“timely, accurate information” of the 
type provided by Bureau of the Cen- 
sus studies enables business men to 
make accurate decisions. The last 
business census was taken in 1939, 
a fact which all of the witnesses ap- 
pearing before the committee de- 
plored. 

A similar bill, S-554, proposed by 
Senator Hawkes of New Jersey, has 
already been reported out by the 
Senate committee and is now on the 
Senate calendar awaiting considera- 
tion. The Hawkes measure would 
direct the Bureau of Census to take, 
compile and publish censuses of man- 
ufactures, mineral industries and 
other businesses, including the dis- 
tributive trades, service establish- 
ments and transportation (except the 
railroads) beginning in 1948 and 
every five years thereafter. 


Bills Similar 


The Hagen measure is now similar 
to the Senate bill in every way. As 
originally presented by Mr. Hagen, 
HR-1821 did not provide for a census 
of the transportation industry, but 
the committee voted unanimously to 
include this provision in the bill at 
the first day’s hearing. 

Mr. Hughes also told the House 
group that passage of the Hagen bill 
would provide needed data on whole- 
sale and retail distribution, popula- 
tion moves as regards labor supplies, 
establishment of new businesses, busi- 
ness failures, and distribution costs. 
Although a census of manufactures 
would be coming in 1948, and a census 
of business in 1950 under the present 
census laws, Mr. Hughes said that the 
information is needed as soon as 
possible. 

Describing U. S. industry as still 
in a “blackout” concerning statistics 
for the war years, the General Mills 
official added that 1947 is also going 
to be a “question mark” unless the 
business census gets under way soon. 
‘He told the congressmen that all of 
the business groups with whom he 
had talked were in favor of passage 
of HR-1821. 

Taking somewhat the opposite view 
from some of his lower-echelon op- 
erating officials, J. C. Capt, director 
of the census, advised the committee 
that the Hagen bill actually should 
save the government at least $1,000,- 
000 since it will eliminate many of 
the interim censuses now taken un- 
der the old legislation. He estimated 
that the proposed business and manu- 
facturing census would cost $13,000,- 
000 or $14,000,000. This amount is 
included in the Commerce Depart- 
ment budget now before the House 
appropriations committee. 

In response to sharp questioning 
from Congressman Rees of Kansas, 
chairman of the civil service commit- 
tee, Mr. Capt was not able to give 
an estimate of the number of new em- 


ployees that would have to be hired 
to carry out the censuses. However, 
he admitted that there would be a 
substantial number of people needed 
to do the work. 

The census director recommended 
passage of the bill terming it “a sig- 
nificant forward step in the process 
of modernization of the information 
services made available to business, 
government and the public in general 
by the Bureau of Census.’ Business 
in all parts of the country would be 
benefited by HR-1821, Mr. Capt con- 
cluded. 

Also appearing before the com- 
mittee in support of the legislation 
were M. A. Williamson, vice presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publications; F. 
K. Liech and Warren Cordell of the 
A. C. Neilson Co., Chicago, a profes- 
sional marketing research organiza- 
tion; L. H. Prince of the New York 
State Department of Commerce; Dr. 
Virgil B. Reid of the J. Walter 
Thompson Advertising Agency, and 
Ernest Swanson of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Requests Made 


The Senate committee in its re- 
port accompanying S-554 states that 
“business and industrial interests 
have repeatedly requested that such 
census information be compiled as a 
necessary source for indicating the 
location of markets, where consum- 
ers are buying, what the labor sup- 
ply is, where raw materials are to 
be had, consumer needs, location of 
new plants and wholesale and retail 
establishments and other information 
indicated as essential to the orderly 
operation of the enterprise system un- 
der the present economic plan.” 

Not only would the census informa- 
tion be available to industry, the Sen- 
ate committee continues, but it could 
be used by legislative and govern- 
mental administrative officials, re- 
search organizations and economist 
and statisticians in general. Under 
present laws, censuses of manufac- 
tures are taken every two years and 
of mineral industries and other busi- 
nesses every 10 years. 

The census director, under the 
terms of S-554 and HR-1821, would 
determine the number, form and sub- 
divisions of the censuses and surveys. 

Widespread business and editorial 
backing of the bill is claimed by the 
Senate committee in its report. Thé 
Northwestern Miller is mentioned 
prominently among the publications 
favoring passage of the bill. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the Chambers of Commerce of Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Richmond and 
Seattle, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry and the 
American Marketing Association have 
also signified their agreement with 
the idea of the censuses. 

The Hawkes Bill provides safe- 
guards protecting business men 
against too great a burden of interim 
surveys, the committee believes. 
S-554 requires publication and notifi- 
cation of proposed surveys, and in this 
way the public may learn in advance 
what is planned in the censuses. It 
will also be possible to review and 
evaluate any of the proposals. 
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APPOINTED GRAIN MANAGER 


Santa Barbara, Calif—-The South- 
ern Pacific Milling Co. here, recently 
announced the appointment of Gilbert 
B. Peet as manager of its grain de- 
partment. 
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POST WAR WHEAT TRENDS—The lines on the accompanying chart 
show the average monthly prices for wheat received by farmers during 


the post war periods of World War I and World War II. 


Armistice 


Day of the first conflict and V-J Day of the second are considered as 


being relative starting positions. 


Without attempting to draw conclu- 


sions, it is interesting to note that the trend of the current market 
so far has approximated that of the first post war period, and that, 
relatively speaking, it is about at the point where the drastic break oc- 
curred in 1920. There are certain important price influences, of course, 
that are not identical in the two periods. 
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service at the lowest cost consistent 
with profitable operation. 


Buyers’ Market Begins 


“The sellers’ market was converted 
to a buyers’ market some months ago, 
and competition is evidenced on all 
sides by inducements all out of pro- 
portion. We know that family flour 
consumption is at an all time low, and 
as long as so many people are out of 
position there will be less home bak- 
ing, more competitive foods used, and 
that we can’t immediately increase 
domestic consumption. 

“Every miller is zealous for, and 
zealous of, his advertised brands, and 
is unwilling to have his reduced fam- 
ily flour distribution further lessened, 
so he meets in some way whatever 
competition offers—and the over-all 
result is the dissipation of profits al- 
ready earned, or a net loss for his 
year’s operation. 

“Our long-range program is direct- 
ed toward more flour consumption. It 
is not by attempting to pirate or buy 
the other fellow’s business that a mill- 
er can improve his position—but by 
effecting wider and large consump- 
tion. We cannot complain of good, 
hard competition that forces us to re- 
duce costs to a minimum—we expect 
it—it’s the life of trade—but modera- 
tion in all. things has been advised 
by the Greatest Teacher of all times. 
Profitable operation for other mills 
makes opportunity for the rest of us 
also. Let’s therefore not blame the 
other miller until we have first 
cleaned up our own back yard. 

“We owe training and the installa- 
tion of sound thinking into our 
juniors, if these institutions—started 
by our predecessors or by ourselves— 
carry on the tradition that has earned 
the respect and good will of the pub- 
lic. 

Parity Prize Hazard 


“By cornering the wheat market 
and creating a consistent upward 
spiral of grain prices, government has 
forced prices into the precarious posi- 
tion of creating parity prices for two- 
yearsupport that cannot be maintained 
under any normal condition. If ab- 
normally high levels are maintained, 


our domestic economy will be further 
strained and our ability toward relief 
materially lessened. The lack of 
any dependable basis on which to 
gauge values, the uncertainty con- 
cerning the government program or 
programs, and the evident lack of ap- 
preciation on.the part of government 
appointees to recognize the necessity 
for stable commodity future markets, 
place the miller in a position of great 
doubt as to whether he is justified in 
buying wheat at harvest time and 
hedging it, or whether he isn’t safer 
buying his needs as he merchandises 
his flour. 

“The price levels created by gov- 
ernment action are above reasonable 
values, and unless the buyer of grain 
can with confidence in the stability of 
our futures markets legitimately 
hedge any surplus supply he may ac- 
quire, an adequate market for the 
producers of grain will not be avail- 
able. The interest of the wheat 
producers is the concern of the mill- 
ers, and before our coming harvest 
there must be definite assurance 
from government in dependable form 
that the futures markets will not be 
sabotaged. 

“It is hardly reasonable to expect 
the miller to accept unreasonable 
hazards when he accepts more risks 
for a thinner margin of profit than 
processors of most other commod- 
ities. By the first of June the first 
wheat should begin to move in Texas, 
so careful thought should be given 
to how far it will be safe to go in 
buying wheat beyond an actual sales 
position on flour. 

“Shortage of box cars will again 
bring too large a percentage of our 
crop to market by truck. This brings 
difficulty in keeping enough rail ton- 
nage to move our products out under 
proper transit, and flat rates have 
been the penalty on too many ship- 
ments of mill products. We can’t af- 
ford these extravagances, if we ex- 
pect to show profitable results at the 
end of our next fiscal year. 


On the Firing Line 


“Much credit is due our regular es- 
tablished staffs in our Chicago and 
Washington offices, so ably headed by 
our vice presidents, Herman Steen 
and Herman Fakler. The Wheat 
Flour Institute, under Mrs. Clara 


Snyder, has continued a_ splendid 
job. 

“We are also indebted to a part of 
our group for their liberal contribu- 
tions of time and talent. This or- 
ganization is exceedingly fortunate in 
having a wealth of brains and en- 
ergy that cannot be bettered any- 
where. They have been on the job 
continually. The weather and travel 
conditions have never been too tough 
for them to be at thé bat to handle 
the many and difficult situations that 
have been continually pitched at the 
milling industry the past year. Their 
assignments were credibly accom- 
plished. 


The Era of Accord 

“The future of the milling industry 
of this country will be what we indi- 
vidually and collectively make it. We 
are together on our long-range pro- 
gram, which evidences our greatest 
accord in our 44 years. of collective 
effort, and indicates the peak of un- 
derstanding and co-operation yet 
reached by millers. 

“There is need for further con- 
structive performance by each and 
every miller toward the type of lead- 
ership that promotes understanding 
and opportunity for the profitable 
sale of flour. We yield nothing by 
eliminating unreasonable and un- 
sound sales policies, whereas, any 
program that offers flour without 
profit generates like competition and 
lessens the profit opportunity for our 
industry. There is no thought or sug- 
gestion for price agreement, but to 
emphasize the need for making all 
flour sales on a basis that insures a 
margin of profit that will reflect a 
fair return on the material invest- 
ment necessary to process wheat into 
flour. The cost has been increased 
greatly, and should not be measured 
by. various construction costs. 

“Maybe too many of us fail to ac- 
cept our responsibility for leadership 
and do not set proper example. The 
flour milling industry cannot afford 
practices that do not contribute 
wholly to progress. We cannot en- 
joy progress or jobs without profit, 


and today’s challenge is to Top Man- 


agement.” 
Boxcar Shortage 


The boxcar supply situation will be 
extremely short for at least anoth- 
er year, according to J. W. Hollo- 
way, executive secretary of the Kan- 
sas-Missouri River Mills, Kansas 
City, Mo., in a discussion, “What Will 
We Do for Boxcars?” 

“Authorities say that 100,000 addi- 
tional new cars are needed, but the 
fact at the present time is that re- 
tirements are exceeding installa- 
tions,” Mr. Holloway said. “It ap- 
pears that the new wheat harvest 
will start with about. 700,000 so- 
called serviceable cars on all roads. 
The fact that the preponderance of 
movement of loaded boxcars is from 
West to East will be a hindrance 
to grain shippers, for this results in 
a constant drain on the agricultural 
regions and an accumulation in the 
East.” 

In order to cope with the situation 
Mr. Holloway stressed that it will be 
of utmost importance to follow re- 
cent car service rules which are for 
the purpose of getting cars to home 
rails to be upgraded. In addition 
there should be an improvement in 
railroad service. 

“Shippers and receivers too are not 
blameless for delays,” Mr. Holloway 
went on to say. “Shippers can in- 
crease the car supply by heavy load- 
ing, and receivers can help by ask- 
ing for as large loads as possible. 
Both should load and unload within 
48 hours upon arrival of cars, and 
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orders for disposition of car's should 
be given on day of arrivals.” 

“Responsible transportation officers 
of ‘the railroads are striving to in: 
crease: their Car supply and to 
equitably distribute what they have, 
and also improve their service,” Mr, 
Holloway concluded. “Shippers can 
be of sefvice to themselves and to 
the carriers if they will make de- 
tailed reports of inadequaté and poor 
Service direct to thé genérdl super- 
intendents of transportation.” 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Transportation Association of Ameri- 
ca, is scheduled to address the morn- 
ing meeting May 7. His topic is 
“The Transportation Situation and 
What to Do About It.” 
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curately indicate milling and bak- 
ing value. 
Expansion of Federal Laboratories 

“We have suggested expansion of 
present federal regional variety test- 
ing laboratories,” Mr. Durham said. 
“These laboratories could be made 
more useful by making it possible to 
complete their variety studies of 
each new crop at an earlier date. Re- 
ports should be completed more 
quickly and given more widespread 
distribution.” 

Mr. Durham also mentioned a fun- 
damental study of wheat protein that 
has been started at the western 
regional research laboratory at Al- 
bany, Calif., with the hope that dif- 
ferences in physical or chemical com- 
position of the protein fractions from 
the different wheat varieties will ex- 
plain why some varieties are desir- 
able and others undesirable from a 
gluten quality standpoint. 

Members of the technical advisory 
committee are: 

Betty Sullivan, chairman, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn; Rolfe L. Frye, 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; 
M. P. Fuller, King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich; W. L. Haley, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; C. G. 
Harrel, Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. G. Kohler, Fuhrer-Ford Milling 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind; L. E. Leath- 
erock, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; H. W. Putnam, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind; W. L. 
Rainey, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn; A. R. Sasse, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, [1]; 
G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; Charles R. 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. 
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paign, and that high quality color 
advertising is accepted as the most 
effective means of securing that «D- 
peal. The mass national publications, 
particularly the women’s magazin°s, 
are looked upon as carrying a great 
deal of prestige to the homemakers 
of America. 

It also has been agreed unanimous- 
ly by all concerned with the carm- 
paign that the major program should 
be supplemented by some appropriate 
color advertising in the South, which 
presumably will feature primarily hot 
breads, especially biscuits. 

This basic advertising, the subcom- 
mittee expects, will be supplemented 
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ACTIVE FIELD STAFF 


During the past year, the annual 
report of the Millers National Fed- 
eration discloses, the field staff of 
the Wheat Flour Institute called on 
1,584 individuals engaged in profes- 
sional and publicity work, an increase 
of 17% over last year. In every state, 
they visited colleges which have de- 

ents of home economics, and in 
most of these schools they gave talks 
or demonstrations, or both. 
made 30 talks, at meetings and con- 
ferences, and they appeared as guest 
speakers on radio programs 17 times. 
They conducted 235 baking schools 
for teachers, club leaders and other 
key groups. In addition, they attend- 
ed local and state meetings of home 
economists, dietitians, extension work- 
ers, etc., in their respective territories. 

Miss Pauline Girard, who has rep- 
resented the institute in the north- 
eastern states for more than seven 
years, is in great demand by colleges, 
extension groups, home service de- 
partments in utilities and others with 
whom she has worked in the past. In 
one month she presented 25 baking 
demonstrations and workshops, most- 
ly with educational and leader groups. 

Miss Helen Rodgers, midwestern 
representative, joined the staff in 
May, 1946, and Miss Joellene Van- 
noy, southern representative, in June, 
1946. Miss Vannoy is successor to 
Miss See Rice. Miss Clarice Bloom 
has been appointed western repre- 
sentative, joining the staff April 14. 








by an appropriate amount and kind 
of advertising directed at the pro- 
fessional field —- home economists, 
doctors, dietetians and the like—and 
some of this advertising may be 
started before the general national 
program is ready in order to support 
the work of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute prior to the start of school in 
the fall. 

These broad recommendations were 
made to the industry by J. Walter 
Thompson Co., the agency charged 
with carrying on this part of the pro- 
gram, and they have been concurred 
in not only by the advertising sub- 
committee but by federation officials 
in general direction of the campaign. 


From Defense to Offense 


Referring to the long-range promo- 
tion plan in his presidential address, 
W. P. Bomar, recently re-elected head 
of the federation, said that the in- 
dustry had decided that the best de- 
fense is an effective offense. 

“According to the rules,” he said, 
“and with a righteous spirit, we will 
Spare no effort to recover our full 
Share of that part of the American 
stomach that can be better and more 
economically supplied by our prod- 
ucts. For years we have gathered to 
defend against this attack or that, 
and have watched until today our 
share has been crowded .to an all- 
time low. 

“Many units of our industry have 
advertised and promoted their par- 
ticular brands, but this basic industry 
—which offers more for less than is 
available from any other product in 
the world—watched the parade go by. 
However, at last, we have realized 
the need for aggressive action. The 
best qualified men in our industry are 
directing the efforts of the top profes- 
Sional talent available for the long- 
range promotion program. 

If, with more to offer through the 
end products of flour, we can’t do 
a better selling job than those with 
less, it will be because we haven't 
the courage to fight consistently. for 
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our rightful place . . at the top 


of the American diet. 


No Free Riders 


“While over 80% of the mills sup- 
plying domestic flour are putting up 
their money for the industry program, 
there are many units that haven’t 
yet given their support. It is hardly 
fair or reasonable to expect even a 
majority to fight our battles and pay 
our way to greater opportunity. It 
is my sincere belief that since our 
long-range program is assured, no 
unit of this great industry will be 
willing to ride on the coat-tails of 
fellow millers, and with few, if any 
exceptions, all millers will gladly 
come in with their pro rata share of 
the cost. The bakers, our biggest 
customers, will favor supporting mills, 
as they are also sponsoring a pro- 
gram similar to ours for a three-year 
period. 

“When you nail it down and con- 
sider the net cost after taxes, five 
mills per cwt. will be close to the 
cost, based on 1945 domestic sales. 
Could you write a cheaper or better 
individual. insurance policy toward 
profitable returns on your invest- 
ments? The more flour consumed, 
the more opportunity for profit.” 
the more opportunity for profit. 


The Enrichment Dilemma 


It had been anticipiated that en- 
richment would be one of the great 
talking points in the promotion pro- 
gram, but how to make use of it 
in advertising directed to a national 
audience before all flour is enriched 
offers the industry something of a 
dilemma. Many bakers still prefer to 
do their own enriching, and less than 
half of the states have passed com- 
pulsory enrichment legislation. 

The progress of enrichment is re- 
viewed in the federation’s annual re- 
port to members. 

“Prior to the war,” states the re- 
port, “great progress had been made 
in voluntary enrichment and after 
the issuance of WFO No. 1 on Jan. 
16, 1943, requiring enrichment of 
white bread and rolls, over 75% of 
the country’s family flour was made 
in enriched form, though this was not 
required by government order. War 
Food Order No. 1 was rescinded this 
past year, but enrichment was so 
firmly established as a result of vol- 
untary action and state statutes that 
the American consumer continued to 
be supplied with enriched bread and 
flour with virtually no change. 

“There is no doubt that food prod- 
ucts with high nutritional character- 
istics enjoy a preferred status with 
consumers, as well as with those who 
advise consumers on dietary needs. 
Millers generally have realized that 
enrichment extends this competitive 
advantage to flour and have, there- 
fore, been practically unanimous in 
their support of the program. 


Compulsory in 21 States 

“Although flour enrichment was 
never required by federal order, the 
legislatures of individual states, with 
South Carolina in 1942 as the first, 
began to enact laws requiring the 
enrichment of family flour as well as 
white bread and rolls. In order to 
further this program and secure con- 
sistent enactments by the various 
states, the federation sponsored a uni- 
form enrichment bill which was en- 
acted either as written or in satis- 
factory substitute form by 10 states 
in- 1945. Six states had previously 
passed enrichment bills, and since 
that time five more states have ap- 
proved the uniform bill, making a 
total of 21 states in which enrichment 
of family flour is now required by 


law. These states are: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. The 
territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
also have enrichment statutes. 

“Many state legislatures are in ses- 
sion this year, and the federation has 
continued to press for adoption of the 
uniform bill wherever the prospects 
of enactment appear favorable. In- 
formation available at this time leads 
us to believe that several more states 
will approve the bill before the year 
is out. 


Enrichment Administration 

“A few inconsistencies in adminis- 
tration of the act have arisen between 
different states, principally as to the 
nature of the certificate required 
to exempt bakery flour. The federa- 
tion is currently engaged in an effort 
to clear up this matter and aid in 
the establishment of a uniform policy. 
Considerable progress has been made, 
and it now seems evident that this 
problem wil be satisfactorily solved 
in the near future. 

“The most disturbing of the en- 
forcement regulations is the one effec- 
tive in New York and New Jersey 
which requires that all unenriched 
flour distributed in those states be 
labeled ‘unenriched.’ 

“While there does not appear to 
be adequate statutory support for this 
labeling requirement in the two 
states, the respective enforcement of- 
ficials have remained adamant in the 
face of ‘all arguments presented by 
the federation. 

“Only two avenues appear to be 
open for obtaining the repeal of this 
requirement, viz., an amendment of 
the enrichment act to specifically 
eliminate such labeling, or court ac- 
tion to test the legal basis for the 
regulation. Millers most interested 
in the issue have not indicated a will- 
ingness to prosecute, and the time is 
regarded as unpropitious for the 
amendment of the law.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE UNIFORMITY WANTED 
IN DECIMAL PACKAGE LAWS 


Chicago, Ill—In the past three 
years, the decimal package schedule 
based on the 100-lb sack instead of 
the time-honored 196-lb barrel has 
become firmly established on a basis 
of flour sales. The annual report of 
the Millers National. Federation re- 
calls that this revolutionary change 
was first accomplished by wartime 
federal order in 1943 and later made 
permanent through action of state 
legislatures. . 

“Many members of the industry,” 
states the report, “had long foreseen 
the advantages to be gained from 
eliminating the old package schedule 
but tradition and inertia had pre- 
vented any change. The impetus pro- 
vided by the necessary wartime regu- 
lation was quickly seized upon by the 
federation in promoting state laws 
to continue the benefits of the new 
schedule into peacetime operations 
and at present writing, 34 states have 
enacted statutes requiring flour to be 
sold in 100-lb packages or subdivi- 
sions thereof. Appropriate exemp- 
tions are provided for the smaller 
family sizes and for export packages. 

“By far the major part of this work 
is done, but the federation is continu- 
ing its efforts to secure passage of 
the legislation in the few states which 
have not yet adopted it. Mostly these 
are states which have never required 
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any particular size in the past; so 
there is no conflicting legislation to 
be repealed; in one or two, however, 
the 196-Ib barrel is still the required 
size and this old provision must be 
removed. 

“In a few states, the proposed uni- 
form package law was somewhat 
mangled in the process of adoption, 
and it has been thought advisable to 
secure amendments to bring their 
statutes into line with the rest of the 
country. This is true in only a few 
cases, however, and the federation is 
keeping a close watch on such de- 
velopments to make sure the advan- 
tages secured from standardization 
are not frittered away in unnecessary 
amendments.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Record Breaking © 
Kansas Wheat Crop 
Seen by Robinson 


Kansas City, Mo.—A staggering to- 
tal of 262,500,000 bus of winter wheat 
will be harvested in Kansas in 1947, 
according to Harry L. Robinson, 
president of the Kansas Elevator Co., 
Kansas City, and veteran crop re- 
porter, in his first summary released 
this year. 

With growing condition as high as 
it is, the abundance of subsoil mois- 
ture, and a good growing period just 
ahead, Mr. Robinson also based his 
figure on the fact that more than 14,- 
300,000 acres were planted and there 
are more than 700,000 acres of vol- 
unteer in the state. 


“We do want to call your attention 
this season to the fact that, on our 
basis of calculation, at this date a 
100% condition does not show for as 
much production as the same condi- 
tion does at a date nearer harvest 
time,” Mr. Robinson said. “So as we 
approach harvest, if this same condi- 
tion is maintained, the final outcome 
could be even greater, but certainly 
this 1947 crop will produce a most 
generous final yield even if something 
entirely unforeseen should happen.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Galvin Sees Over 
Billion Bushels 
of Winter Wheat 


Kansas City, Mo.—A tremendous 
crop of winter wheat, one which ex- 
ceeds last year’s record-breaker by 
131,028,000 bus, is indicated by the 
May 1 report of the James C. Bennett 
Co. The 1947 total, as compiled by 
C. M. Galvin, crop statistician, will 
be 1,004,921,000 bus, compared with 
the total harvest of 873,893,000 bus 
in 1946. 

Condition of the crop is excellent, 
being 93% of normal compared with 
82% last year. 

The following is a table comparing 
the 1947 Bennett report with final 
production of 1946 in the leading 
southwestern wheat producing states: 














1947 

May 1 
State 1946 estimate 
MGUBAS 2.00085 00> 216,756,000 253,770,000 
 . AS eye 62,916,000 101,276,000 
Oklahoma ....... 88,262,000 99,735,000 
ER ee 35,100,000 47,630,000 
Nebraska ........ 89,723,000 98,437,000 
U. §..total ...... 873,893,000 1,004,921,000 


U. 8. April 1 


estimate ....... 973,047,000 
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have to pay for . wheat. Even grant- to remain out of the market until a meas. 
ing that there has been some decline in urable decline occurs. ‘ 
consumption, bakers and jobbers must have Helping confirm the belief that 

















some 
been more liberally booked and _ stocked downturn is in prospect are the offerings 


than was generally supposed. With the of new crop flour at considerable dis. 
new crop futures selling so much under counts from prevailing quotations. In some 
cash wheat, buyers are holding off until instances, according to the. trade, these 


actually forced to buy some flour to keep concessions amount to 80c and $1. 












































































































































































































from shutting down altogether. The larger chains are reported to haye 
Cleveland: A slight improvement is no- enhanced their inventories recently, put 
ticed in flour trade. Some carlot buying ‘ince their purchases are not made here, 


was done by bakers, who were forced to the action has no effect on the local mar. 

make replacements. Emergency buying for ket. Smaller operators have weighed this 
mand for flour, with prices about the same 30 days is the only business that is trans- jh gga ee not Aeristed from 
as this time last week. Shipping direc- piring. The opinion prevails among job- eir cautious attitude, particularly since 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS tions continue to arrive in good volume. bers and bakers that there is nothing they consider the grain market’s perform. 
Texas: Nearness of the new wheat crop, to be gained through buying ahead. Empty nce a highly erratic one. 








likely to be much cheaper than current cars are now available. Mills need ship- a Still a rege rs the reduced demani for 
THE SOUTHWEST values, is keeping the domestic demand for ping instructions. Railroads are not over- pont Sng pom ne pe nga “sh con- 
- flour to an absolute minimum. Sales last taxed and, consequently, flour arrives at bakare’ it hove at a 1gh-priced 
ng gg Fe Eg pg ee ee 
bt rg gal aa Mts el 10% of capacity. There has been some Bakers are complaining bitterly, especial- : wae ecuce 
mills to one large baker, both domestic export booking for June shipment, partly ly in reference rg sweet goods, which has opecaine —— net. eee the vail- 
and export flour business has been as low to Cuba, amounting in all to above 30 or declined 30%. Cake business has returned My e pt n Pew A akes = is listing 
as it has ever been at any time this year. 40% of capacity. Rate of operation is a to the prewar status. It is now a Sat- agro an originally expected. I 
Most mills were presented with only a shade better than the previous week, ap- urday or one-day affair. The public ex- nother setback in flour consumption lo- 
smattering of orders and these were in 


- lly is the strike which developed last 
parently averaging 90% of capacity. Prices pects the baker to reduce prices, but this £® 

are practically unchanged. Quotations May cannot be done at present. Labor, inside Se tag ecm Sree vy > Spey = — 
’ , 3, 100’s: family flour, extra high patent and out, is threatening to strike -unless ji) the closi € the 87 thc 9 resulted 
Sales from hard winter wheat mills aver- $7.60@7.80, high patent $7.35@7.55; stand- wages are raised. Ingredients cost the e closing o e 27 largest. 


small lots to fill the nearby needs of bak- 
ers or wholesalers, 


aged 108% of capacity, but this was not , ‘ . in Export business is reduced to a trickle 
a true picture of the situation, for it re- Soo Quer® ghia S620@7s clears, plain same, with the exception of fat Bakeries jocally, but. those in. this line expe-t It 
flected the business secured by the single " . months because they have been afraid to will be revived before very long. kiasis 
baker mentioned previously. Only 13% of THE NORTHWEST raise prices when it was really essen- for this feeling are reports that rops 
this average was for export, indicating Minneapolis: Domestic flour buying is still tial, fearing consumers’ resistance. abroad will be on the disappointing »i\le. 
inability of mills in this area to meet very light. Bakers, regardless of size, are There has been no noticeable increase Quotations May 3: spring family $/.95@ 
the lower export offers from elsewhere. ; 


taking on only enough to cover nearby in the demand for family flour, despite 8,15, high gluten $7.35@7.45, short jtent 
needs. With the July future quoted at the decline in baked goods volume. $7.20@ a rege patent $7.10@7.20. first 
about 18c and the September 35c bu under Quotations May 2: spring family $7.98, og Pe ty @6.75; Lo gd winter short itent 
the May, the trade expects to buy its sum- high gluten $7.10, standard patent $6.95, Hg ef og standard $7.05@7.15; soft \ inter 
mer and fall requirements at well under first clear $6.55; hard winter family $7.21, $6.70@6.90. 

spot prices. For the present, northwest- high gluten $7.30, standard patent $7.01, Pittsburgh: Bakers are apparentl; im- 
ern spring wheat millers are not quoting first clear $6.61; soft winter family $8.70, pressed with the campaign for lower } ices, 
prices for deferred deliveries. Spring wheat short patent $7.73, straight $7.06, first clear and not without reason. They are st: cked 

2 


Eight per cent of capacity was sold 
the same time last year and 77% last 
week. 

Family flour sales were few and far 
between, reflecting a decline in sales at re- 
tail outlets and a desire on the part of 
wholesalers to wait out the new crop. 
Wholesale warehouses have not been full, 


seeding has been delayed almost a month, $6.26. with higher priced flour than the pr-«sent 
og f difficulty ggg lg hg 4 and the chances are that the acreage will EASTERN STATES oe Rog cy € pe fruit: and 
0 of « c be much smaller than early estimates. There . s ats are large also. nly cautious ‘:and- 
hand. As a result, there has been evi- are too many uncertainties for millers to en ptt ge asgem I ‘ifn. eS to-mouth purchases are made, with mn. ‘ther 
dence in some areas of considerable price . pea tgs i valde sl cela se cong ve 1 ll bak ive t 

ecome free sellers, even if their customers h illi to talc dditi l arge nor sma akers responsive the 
cutting at the wholesale level in an effort were willing to contract now. shown unwillingness to take on &@ prea offerings of new crop flour. Price trends 
to move the flour. In some instances these : commitments, preferring to await the move- 


Supplies of old wheat, while plentiful, up and down engender no confidence. New 
prices have varied as much as 25@30c a are not burdensome. In fact, before next poy ye agg A gy gg 0 Psy rig crop flour is offered at 80c to $1 sack 
saat — in a pec A ae a harvest, some millers expect they will have while spring and hard winter family U®4er spring wheat prices. Mills making 

esales were reported cro n swe their storage bins to get by. price concessions of 10c for*immediate »hip- 
both the bakery and family flour fields. ope oe eee id dropped 20c sack, and others of these two : 


stic bly, ere will be enough week- ment of Kansas or spring wheat fin: few 

Business has been slower than was orig- oo pag Pct for prompt ‘Goteent groups ee Short patent and bakers’ interested in other than the most 
inally expected and some reselling at 35@ quring the next 60 days to absorb wheat Bay i age 9 vy = a8. Bue meager commitments. Family grades are 
10c under the market was going on in an supplies in mill and elevator hands. Two or eg 4 anny t aA Me Glee” Pte ’ 7.05, down 10@25c sack and, even with ‘ower 
attempt to move supplies before new crop three big baking companies came in to- a meg "te .. 4 § ee S 8.60: a prices, command no buying interest. <hip- 
shipments became available. ward the middle of the week and placed eink *? Ms a high peel aed t nd ping directions have also fallen of the 

European countries which still had to orders for May-June shipment. It was ca cs * i : ol oI ora.be: $ oft. ota . past week. Mill representatives are also 
complete buying on either May or June claimed by mills that did not participate p ots a 2a re ae! i a 39, Padaeserard reporting that trips throughout the ad- 
allocations were in the market off and that the price paid was about 30c sack a , ‘e neta ia 07.58, .atralg jacent areas bring no optimism that ‘flour 
on during the week for varied amounts. less than their asking prices. $ one rst clears $6.54. sales will be normal until a thorough 
Evidently few of the recent sales were The export market was quiet throughout New York: The downturn of the market survey of the new wheat crops is  om- 
made in this area, because the best pos- the week, but mills have a big backlog brought buyers in for replacements on a _ pleted, and also until the outlook for sov- 
sible offers from many southwestern mills of business on their books. They say that somewhat larger scale than recent single- ernment wheat buying for overseas eds 
were underbid elsewhere. India, Portugal, export shipments are taking better than Car contracts. While jobbers are still afraid js indicated. 
Switzerland, Belgium were among the coun- 30% of the current flour production. of the market and buy with utmost cau- Quotations May 3, cottons: hard winter 
tries which bought. Spring wheat flour sales last week tion, some of the larger and medium-sized $6.80@6.85, medium patent $6.85@6.90, short 

Clears continued to be in scarce sup- amounted to about 71.7% of capacity, com- bakers bought springs and new crop Kan- patent $6.95@7; spring wheat $6.90@7. me- 
ply and demand was good. pared with 50% the week before, and 35% %aS in limited to fair amounts, with the dium patent $6.95@7.05, short patent $7@ 

Production at Kansas City dropped off a year ago. smaller trade continuing on hand-to-mouth -7.109; high gluten $7@7.10; first clears $6.40 
considerably from the previous week. Out- Quotations May 5: spring standard pat- basis as befitting their decreased consump- @6.80; family flour, advertised brands $7.45 
put was 83% of capacity, compared with ont $6.70; short patent $6.80, high gluten tion. New Kansas values were placed 70c @7.60, other brands $7@7.25; pastry and 
99% last week and 39% a year ago. $6.90@6.95, established brands of family @$1 below old crop prices and old crop cake flour $6.35@7.50. 

Quotations May 3, carlots, sacked: hard flour, enriched $7.55, fancy clear $6.45@ prices, which were above spring wheat 
winter bakery short patent $6.50@6.60, 6.50, first clear $5.95@6.10, second clear levels, were sometimes cut for immediate THE SOUTH 
standard patent $6.45@6.50, straight $6.40 $5 .15@5.30, whole wheat $6.45, all prices in Shipment. Cake flours reflected the reduc- New Orleans: Dull flour business pre- 
@6.45; established brands of family flour sacks. tion in sweet goods consumption by almost  oijs with prices somewhat easier. }sivers 
$6.80@7, family patents $6.75@6.80; first 4 inl includi Duluth: FI complete stagnation. Shipping directions are purchasing limited quantities for im- 
clears $5.75@5.85, second clears $5.70, high a Interior mi 8, ne - i : ce . our are also slower as are withdrawals from mediate to two weeks’ shipment, prin«ipal- 
ash clears $5.60@5.65 (clears quotations in Sales for the past week failed to ei to be terminals, making it still difficult to ob- jy southwestern hard wheat flours. Con‘: cts 
bulk); cake flours $7.55; export straight pc gn ' 1 agg ta ed pha ors tain permits. : for future delivery on old crop flour are of 
$6.10 Gulf sacked; export clears $6.05 Gulf pe ten Snalines’ Fam cea replenishing ‘hair In the export market, it was reported jittie interest to the trade. New crop 
sacked. ; toss Marnie. de ada & definitel that Belgium and India had purchased, fours are being offered by a few m in 

Six mills report domestic business fair, fallen " wee a. ae wall nen vaya with India’s allotment not yet filled and the gouthwest, particularly out of ‘Vexas 
3 quiet, 7 slow, 5 dull. re Pty a Pees rg pF nN gg i hysd buying by France not confirmed. and Oklahoma, at from 85c to $1 ick 
Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week somewhat. better. ” Price reductions from the preceding week below current old crop prices. In spite 
averaged 16%, compared with 22% the pre- : a ranged about 10@ 20¢c. of this price differential, there is «reat 
vious week and 8% a year ago. There THE CENTRAL WEST eth ctanansd aatente bEUCM ETE, tame reluctance towards booking. Northern s)ring 
were no export sales. Domestic bookings ‘hi . agro SR 5 he al ahaa wheat flours are in good demand f: im- 
were divided. 809% tothe ‘bakers and 10%  qqcnlanga:, The flour market continues Gum $8.3506.75;, southwestern short paionta $7 Mediate “and ‘May delivery. primar by 
to the family buyers. Operations averaged prevails and this is not conducive to buy- hij rea ae $7.95@8.25, straights $6.85@ the baking industry. Cracker, cone and 
78%, compared with 82% the previous week ing. Stainess fe dormant and litle: {- Piers a “FO 0.59, & : cooky bakers are absorbing only limited 
and 52% a year ago. Prices were fairly : ; is. ol = 


terest in buying is shown. Scattered small- quantities of both midwestern and | \ cific 








stable and closed 10@20c lower. Quota- “ Boston: Flour quotations are 10@15c Coast soft wheat flours. This trade ws 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib call Uae wen me we mini. higher’ in the Boston market, with the no interest ‘in contracting for futur: de- 
cottons May 3: carlots, family short patent men, Deliveries are fair Family flour maximum advance applying to soft wheat livery. Export business has slowé up 
$6.50@7.65, standard patent $6.35@7.45; car- histhess iw ina nil with oniy a. small amount grades. The rise in prices could not be somewhat, particularly to the America», but 
lots, bakers unenriched short patent $6.68 of scattered . buaitiess being done Direc- attributed in any way to a change in senti- European countries purchased good am unts 
@6.78, standard patent $6.58@6.68, straight tions peice falling off Quotations May 3: ment in regard to values by buyers, either for shipment as far ahead as June. ym- 
grade $6.48@6.58. All grades 35c higher “ rin to atent $6 65@6.85 standard pat- small or large. Activity here is extremely petition for this business continues ex- 
in truck lots. pa $6 5600.76 ent cléar $6 20@6.45 fam- dull and almost wholly confined to small ceedingly keen, especially when large ()!\an- 
; Ms wn a oo oe ‘ ty aired lots of a fill-in category. tities are involved. . 
> H ) F: > § rea , @ . , . J 
“anes mild bg cnn with nay * s0O707, 9E% noatent $6.70@6.97, Offerings of Kansas flour for July and Quotations May 3, carlots, deliver in 
“ hi : 3 pate S 7 la te pth August delivery at about $1 under cur- new cottons: hard winter bakery ort 
rising wheat prices. Demand is fair, but first clear $6.27@6.30, soft winter short be irst 
> i rod : rent flour quotations commanded some in- patent $6.85@7, standard $6.70@6.85, ‘irs 
only hand-to-mouth buying is being done patent $7.58@7.95, standard patent $6.40@ sel 
“ q . 2 terest from the larger operators, but re- clear $6.35@6.55; spring bakery short pat 
at this time. Buyers are contracting only 7.70, first clear $6.55. a " > 
for immediate flour needs, seemingly hold- ceived little attention from small bakers. ent $7.15@7.25, standard $7@7.15, first clear 
» ie ae - St. Louis: Local mills report a slight The latter group is still hard pressed to $6.65@6.85, high gluten $7.40@7.60, soft 
ing off in the hope of obtaining more D ight 
favorable prices later on Supply is ade- improvement in the booking of flour. The balance income with expenses. New Eng- wheat short patent $7.30@7.50, straish 
r ” a tena buying consisted of carlots for present pur- land consumers still are maintaining re- $6.55@6.85, first clear $6.20@6.40, high tio 
quate for existing needs. Greatest buying . G 
is coming from domestic quarters, al- poses and nearby wants. There is some sistance to current quotations of all com- cake $7.45@7.70, Pacific Coast cake $7 °5@ 
: vos tid interest being shown for new crop flour modities. Sweet goods operators have been 7.85, pastry $6.85@6.95; barge shipm nts 
though some export buying is occurring m 
at this time Quotations May 3: bakers by the domestic trade. Sales to the PMA hard hit. The sentiment along these lines from Minneapolis 20c less. 
$6.80 in carload lots, $7 Le.l., family $7. for export. Jobbers say that on the set- is receiving considerable impetus from radio Atlanta: Dealings in flour continu to 
‘ q local mills. Clears are in good demand and newspaper publicity, particularly the drag as high prices hold and all tes 
Wichita: Operating time in Wichita mills for export. Jobbers say that on the set- now famous ‘Newburyport Plan” which of the trade are marking time. S<o°ks 
last week was reduced to five and one back of wheat prices there were a few lots slashed prices of all goods 10% or more. in the hands of bakers are said to be 
half days. Domestic sales averaged about placed on the books by bakers. Otherwise Quotations May 3: spring short patents eudeatiy ‘nail. WHA Yerr Yttle or none 
33% as buyers continued to hold out, ex- sales of flour are very light. Flour prices $7.10@7.30, standards $7@7.20, high gluten F5°")re.¥ Bie ee ety nces. Although 
cept for immediate needs. One mill re- are easier, hard and soft winter types are $7.25@7.45, first clears $6.70@7; hard win- : essary 
> >MA :¢ Oo 2 : P mies : , a certain amount of buying is necé ry 
ported PMA and export business at 400 tc 10c lower, springs are 20c off. ter short patents $7.10@7.30, standards {4 maintain operations, there is no tend«cy 
of capacity. Quotations, basis Kansas City, Central states mills are finding very little $7@7.20; eastern soft wheat flour $6.90@ to make commitments for future shipm: ts. 
A 3, a a ee — ema interest by the trade. Both bakers and 7.15, high ratio $8@8.30; family flour $8.20. or example, it was reported that on° of 
35.80, coeene, Mena Oke. “7, rst clears family buyers are ‘staying close to shore. Philadelphia: The local flour market is the larger firms purchased for two w+cks 
o.uy, § . ee Buyers are waiting for lower levels before continuing to display an over-all quiet, ahead only. Shipping directions from k- 
Hutchinson: It was a very quiet week making further contracts. with actual transactions at a minimum ers are quiet to just fair, indicati! a 
for mills of this region, with buyers for Quotations May 3, in 100-lb cottons: hard and prices shifting in a narrow range to continued lighter demand for bakery P! d- 
the most part trimming their ideas to con- winter wheat standard patent $6.70, short coincide with the behavior of cash grain. ucts. 
form with new crop prices and mills dis- patent $6.80, family patent $7.65, high Quotations as a whole are 5@20c down, Sales to wholesalers of family flour “re 
interested in booking at any price. Some protein clears $6.20, low protein $6.10; the widest variation taking place in high just about at rock bottom and ship's 
new crop inquiry is trickling in, but offers soft winter wheat bakery cake $7.15 @7.55, gluten. ~ instructions from them against old b0%k- 
usually are too low for consideration. Ex- all-purpose $6.90, family patent $7.60, The slight decline failed to awaken buy- ings very slow. Floor stocks are 2 le 
port and government offers also were be- straight $6.85, clears $6.35; spring wheat ing interest and bakers continued to pur- and a continued dull call from retai!ers 
low the mills’ deadlines. Capacity opera- short patent $6.65, standard $6.55, straight chase under the same hand-to-mouth pol- is reported, as the latter are up ag: t 
tions continued, and from the present out- $6.45, high protein clear $6.25, low protein icy which has prevailed in recent months. poor consumer request. There is a ht 
look the slim backlog will be wiped clean $6.15. Mill representatives see no hope for a real to fair movement on wholesalers’ st 8 
by the time the new crop moves. Prices 








Toledo: The impasse that has prevailed change in the picture for at least the the first two days of the week, but © 
so long in. the milling business remains remainder of the present crop season. They days are poor. : 
unbroken. Millers say they cannot get a report that bakers can find nothing in the Most mill representatives and bro . 
Salina: Millers report a very slow de- price for flour in accord with what they current situation to change their decision have new crop prices, but are not quolins 














declined sharply as cash wheat premiums 
shrank. 
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enerally, although some mills have 
aiet ca letters on the new crop flour 
through+ brokers in this territory, some 
prices being reported as quoted $1@2 un- 
der current markets. Generally, new crop 
prices for after July range from 50@75c 
below present quotations. 

Rumors that some mills are cutting prices 
to get a little business are gathering mo- 
mentum, at least one small sale being 
made as low as $6.80 during the past week. 

Prices were just about on a par with the 
previous week‘ insofar as quotations were 
concerned. 

Quotations May 3: spring high gluten 
$7.55 @7.75, short patent $7.50@7.60, stand- 
ard patent $7.35@7.45, first clear $7.05@ 
7.25; hard winter standard patent $6.97@ 
7.30, short patent $7.07@7.50, first clear 
$6.50@ 6.90, family $7.45@8.50; soft wheat 
family $7.55@8.65; first clear $6.35 @6.60; 
cake flour, extra fancy $8@8.10, pastry flour 
$7.10@ 7.25. Self-rising flour is quoted 25c 


slain. 
oh PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Mills are grinding to capacity, 
with the chief business still government 
pookings for export. While outside sources 
indicate 750,000 sacks booked, local sources 
indicate that mills were only able to take 
on 420,000 sacks, due to the fact they 
could not make deliveries prior to June 
20, Other business is quiet. Middlewest- 
ern and eastern buyers are out of the 
market, with reports of slower sales to the 
cracker trade. Locally, this same condi- 
tion exists. Bakers and wholesale grocers 
are working down their inventories, and” 
are only interested in small lots to carry 
them into new crop. 

Prices May 3: all Montana $7.42, high 
gluten $7.57, bluestem bakers $7.23, cake 
$7.40, pastry $6.69, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7, whole wheat 100% $6.46, graham $6.22, 
eracked wheat $6.08. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills 


are booked to end of May for shipment 
to countries other than United Kingdom 
and to that country to end of crop year. 


There is heavy demand for flour from 


Italy. There is no change in domestic 
market, which continues brisk. Ceilings are 
in effect in the domestic market, and 


government regulation flour for shipment 
to United Kingdom is based on $1.55 wheat 
plus carrying charges. Quotations May 3: 
ceiling top patent springs for use in 







Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10c 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to United Kingdom, government regula- 


tion flour $12.28 per 280 lbs, for shipment 

up to end of July, Halifax or St. John. 
Offerings of winter wheat flour are in- 
adequate. Prices in domestic market are 
at ceiling levels. Quotations May 3: stand- 
ard grades for domestic use $5.50 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $7.35 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, 
é seaboard, plus equalization fee 








of $7.50. 

Farmers are holding any Ontario winter 
wheat they have and deliveries are prac- 
tically nonexistent. Quotations May 3: 
$1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points in Ontario, 
according to freights. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
wheat and flour last week amounted to 
roughly 5,300,000 bus. The United King- 
dom took 4,500,000 bus of wheat, while 
France took one full cargo of a little more 
than 300,000 bus. The remainder of the 
bulk total, amounting to slightly less than 
500,000 bus, was in the form of flour. This 
went to China, West Indies and Central 
and South America. Domestic demand for 
flour continues strong, and mills are operat- 
ing to capacity with supplies moving free- 
ly. Quotations May 3: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; 
second patents $4.80; second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Substantial quantities of Ca- 
nadian flour have been purchased for ship- 
ping through this port to China and In- 
dia, according to information received by 
the trade here. 

The business was worked in the East 
through the purchasing commissions for 
the two countries. While the amounts 
have not been given out, the business is 
understood to be fairly large and _ ship- 
ping space across the Pacific is being ar- 
ranged. The same condition applies on 
Canadian flour sold to the Mediterranean 
and Scandinavian countries, although the 


volume is considerably below the Chinese 
and Indian buying. 

Flour exporters here who normally dealt 
with countries across the Pacific find them- 
selves without business at present in view 
of the government purchasing missions op- 
erating through mill headquarters in the 
East. The only other outlet in the Pa- 
oo. at present, the Philippines, is without 
ts piss since the Canadian Wheat Board 
* Pde = refusing permits to mill wheat 
# anila. It is reported here that there 
3 tremendous congestion of flour in 
ieee a harbor at present and until this is 

eaned up, no permits are expected. 

_ Domestic hard wheat flour business is 
rye, quiet. Large bakers engaged 


or in bread manufacture are account- 
re : the big bulk of the flour sales, 
be Store demand very poor. Shortening 
— a ingredients are still in short 
os DP y and while butter is expected to im- 
whee as a result of the recent price in- 
> a allowed, the amount of flour used 
ens ee for baking remains very 

Prices for the domestic trade are un- 
rm» _Cash car quotations for 98's cot- 

: ay 3: first patents $5.40, bakers 
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patents $5, vitamin B $4.90.° Very little 
cake and pastry flour is available at present 
and the price to the trade is firm at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Receipts of grain are light, 
but it is understood that distillers are will- 
ing to sell some that they own in store 
here. Millers coould probably obtain same 
from this source if demand for flour should 
pick up, but, with a new crop in pros- 
pect 60 days hence, buyers remain out of 
the market. Flour demand is extremely 
light, with few mills trying to make sales. 
All are waiting for the new crop and pros- 
pect of lower prices. No. 2 rye on spot 
still commanding around $3.10 bu. Quota- 
tions are merely nominal. Pure white rye 
flour $8.50@8.65, pure medium 30c_ less 
and dark anywhere from $5.65@6.50. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are lower, 
with buyer interest still lacking. The opin- 
ion prevails that bakeries are not likely 
to return to using more rye flour unless 
the market undergoes a sharp downward 
price revision. Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: rye flour, fancy white $8.72@ 
8.82, medium $8.47@8.57, dark $7.71@7.81, 
blended $7. 

Philadelphia: Lacking any indication of 
revived buying interest, the local rye mar- 
ket continues dull. Modest amounts of the 
flour have been offered to local bakeries, 
but they are maintaining their steadfast 
resistance to prevailing prices and are be- 
lieved unlikely to embark on any purchas- 
ing program until they feel quotations are 


right. The quotation on rye white of $9@ 
9.20 compares with $9.20@9.30 a week 
earlier. 


the trend is 
White rye 


Atlanta: Demand is light; 
easier and supplies are ample. 


$9.31@9.45, dark generally quoted $2@3 
lower. 
Cleveland: Rye flour business continues 


to be a hand-to-mouth affair. Only those 
bakers and jobbers in absolute need are 
buying. Not much change in prices. Mills 
are not very anxious for business. Quota- 
tions: patent white rye $8.80@9, medium 
rye $8.60@8.80. 

Buffalo: Rye flour conditions here are 
more steady with prices reduced 20c cwt 
for all grades. Supplies still are far from 
adequate and shipping is still below normal. 
There is evidently a better feeling as the 
new crop season approaches. Quotations: 
cottons per cwt, f.o.b. Buffalo: white rye 
$8.95, medium rye $8.65, dark rye $6.05. 

New York: Rye flour sales are in scat- 
tered lots. Pure white patents $8.90@9. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.80, Wisconsin 
white patent $10.15. 

St. Louis: Prices are 10c bag _ lower. 
Sales and shipping directions are _ slow. 
Pure white $8.80, medium $8.50, dark $5.80, 
rye meal $8.50. 

Chicago: The rye market continues un- 
changed, with sales being confined to small 
lots. Demand is quiet and no interest is 
shown. Directions are poor. White patent 
rye $8.55@8.60, medium $8.09@8.33, dark 
$5.55 @7.65. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand is 
slow but mills are in full production on 
export orders for shipment to the end 
of June. Prices are at ceiling levels. Quo- 
tations May 3: rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 80-lb 
cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $4.70, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal has slackened off with 
warm weather. Sales are only moderate, 
with supplies sufficient to take care of 
buying orders. Western mills were unable 
to report any export business. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.95 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on May 5; 20-0z packages $2.85 
case; 48-0z packages $3.10. 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 











tling prices for April 26 and May 3 at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 

BRAN— April 26 May 3 
pS | a a ee $....@*45.00 re Cares 
MOY sc ivcviacecs 42.25@ 43.90 -.»@t41.00 
June ..... eeee 37.25@ 38.00 ....@t36.00 
P SECT 35.75@ 36.20 35.00@ 35.55 
AUBUM ics cda 35.60@ 36.00 35.00@ 35.55 
September 35.35@ 36.00 35.00@ 35.55 
OGRE. cacers ooeo@ «os. 36.00@ 36.65 

SHORTS— 
BOTH. sess kare tet) fy le Ae, Bee 
|. MERE 48.85@ 50.25 «ees @H48.75 
| SEE eer +++ +@t44.05 43.75@ 44.75 
PUNT bos bedewes 41.75@ 42.20 41.00@ 41.75 
PO eee es 41.60@ 42.10 41.00@ 41.75 
September 41.50@ 42.00 41.00@ 41.75 
October ...... eaee +e. 41.00@ 41.75 
Sales (tons) . 360 960 

*Bid. fSale. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

April April April May 

12 19 26 3 


Five mills 33,750 32,892 


*Four mills. 


25,954 *33,210 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








ILLING CO 
SAS * ‘ 


_WALL~ROGALSKY, 


* MEPHERSON, KAN 











A ‘.7 Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. illed under Laboratory Con- 


“D iamond D ¥ trol from Montana Spring Wheat, 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 








SITUATIONS WANTED 

















v 

MILLWRIGHT WANTED — MACHINERY 
installation and other new work. Phone, 
wire or write J. W. Moore, Superinten- 
dent, Slater Mill & Elevator Co., Slater, 
Mo. 





SECOND MILLER NEEDED IMMEDIATE- 


ly for our 3,200-unit Clarksville, Tenn., 
mill. Address inquiries to D. H. Rehor, 
Igleheart Bros., Ine., Evansville, Ind. 
Inquiries held in confidence. 

WANTED — MALE CEREAL CHEMIST 
with experience for laboratory control in 
flour mill—location Salt Lake City. Sev- 
eral other locations available also. Cereal 


Product Laboratory, 144 7th St., Denver, 
Colorado. 


WANTED—CHEMIST FOR SMALL MILL. 
Some experience and adequate education 
necessary. Write 8651, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn., giving age, 
experience, health, qualifications, salary 
expected. 








WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 


experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Address 8657, The 


Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED-SALESMEN 


We will employ several active, 
aggressive salesmen to cover new ter- 
ritories, selling TOWN CRIER 


Flour to jobbers, wholesale grocers 





and bakers—salary and _ expense, 
plus commission. Real producers 
can earn substantial income. Full 


details about youurself, your sales 
record and accomplishments neces- 
sary in first letter. All replies con- 
fidential. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR 
MILLING CO. 
2010 Taney Avenue 
North Kansas City 16, Missouri 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

’ 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 
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SECOND MILLER’S POSITION WANTED 
by veteran with several years experience 
in both hard and soft wheat mills. Ad- 
dress 8634, The Northwestern. Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


POSITION AS HEAD MILLER OR ASSIST- 
ant superintendent wanted by veteran, 
college trained, 10 years experience in 
various positions. Address 8635, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — POSITION AS MILLING SU- 
perintendent by capable man—18 years’ 
experience. Can give good references and 
satisfactory reason for wanting to make 
change. Age 37, married, small family. 
Address 8644, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


POSITION WANTED — YOUNG MAN, 
some experience in practical milling, col- 
lege graduate, five years army service, de- 
sires position with milling or grain firm. 
Willing to start in any capacity. Address 
8640, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Vv (RS RE TE SOREN 


12-BUN PAN HUBBARD GAS OVEN, E. 
E. Zachor, Le Sueur, Minn. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY FOR 80-BBL 
Wolf flour mill, including 75 hp semi- 
diesel engine; all in good condition, and 
price right. E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Ave., 
Minneapolis 9, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, +1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 




















WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller; Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





NEW ENGLAND DELEGATES 
NAMED FOR CONVENTION 


Boston, Mass.—The New England 
Association of Flour Distributors has 
named its delegates for the annual 
convention of The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, to be held 
in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York, May 18-20. 

The delegates include Walter E. 
Sands, Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., 
Boston, president of the association; 
Samuel Goldstein, Boston; Harold 
Thurman, Boston, and M. Ravelose, 
East Hartford, Conn. It is believed 
that other members of the New Eng- 
land group will also attend the na- 
tional convention. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUPERINTENDENTS CONVENTION 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents will 
hold its 18th annual convention at 
the Hotel Continental, Kansas City, 
May 15-17. Ward Stanley, Standard 
Milling Co., is general chairman of 
the convention committee. The pro- 
gram is being prepared by Dean 
Clark, secretary of. the organization. 
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Tex-O-Kan Mills to Take Over 
Davis-Noland-Mernill Elevator 


Kansas City, Mo.—The forthcom- 
ing transfer of lease of the Santa Fe 
Elevator A from the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Grain Co., Kansas City, to 
the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, was indicated by simul- 
taneous announcements this week 
from George H. Davis, president of 
the Kansas City firm and Jack P. 
Burrus, president of the milling con- 
cern. 

Many details of the transfer are 
yet to be worked out between the 
two companies and it is hoped that 
agreement on all necessary points 
can be announced shortly. Tex-O- 
Kan expects to take over the opera- 
tion of the 10,200,000-bu elevator on 
July 1, 1947, increasing their storage 
capacity to 30,000,000 bus. 

Termination of the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill lease on the elevator, one of 
the largest in the country, will con- 
stitute Mr. Davis’ retirement from 
the elevator business. However, the 
corporation will continue to operate, 
limiting its business to its extensive 
farm holdings and other activities 
aside from operating a terminal ele- 
vator. 

A major portion of the elevator and 
office employees of the grain com- 
pany will continue in their present 
capacities. Mr. Burrus announced 
that the Kansas City branch office of 
his company would operate under the 
name of Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 

Mr. Burrus pointed out that 
this latest move brings out the full 
significance of the company name of 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. as it was 
envisioned at the time the company 
was chartered in 1929. 


Largest Elevator 


The Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain 
Co., for the past quarter of a century 
one of the largest and most widely- 
established grain elevator operators 
and merchants in the Southwest, was 
organized by three men_ previously 
associated with the Kansas City 
grain trade, George H. Davis, Harold 
A. Merrill and Nicholas F. Noland. 
Operating almost from the beginning 
Elevator A under lease from the 
Santa Fe railroad, with a capacity 
subsequently increased to 10,000,000 
bus, making it the largest single unit 
grain elevator in the country, the 
concern did one of the largest stor- 
age, merchandising and export grain 
businesses in the Southwest. 

Several years ago Mr. Noland 
elected to retire from the concern 
and from all activities in the grain 
trade and disposed of his interest to 
his associates. Within the past two 
years Mr. Merrill also retired from 
the concern selling a substantial part 
of his shares to Mr. Davis but con- 
tinuing as the holder of a substan- 
tial part of the minority interest. 

In the ’30’s the Davis-Noland-Mer- 
rill company, having accumulated a 
surplus capital far beyond its require- 
ments, invested very large amounts 
of these idle funds in farm and pas- 
ture lands chiefly in the state of Kan- 
sas and since has been reputed to 
be the largest owner of such lands 
in the state as well as among its 
most important operators in beef cat- 
tle. A division of these holdings was 
made at the time of Mr. Merrill’s re- 
tirement from the concern, since 
which time he has devoted himself to 
supervision of his ranch lands and 
cattle and other diversified invest- 
ment interests. 


The Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co, 
largest milling concern in the south- 
western field, thus extends its opera- 
tion for the first time outside the 
Texas-Oklahoma_ section. At _ the 
present time it operates flour mills at 
Dallas, Fort Worth, McKinney, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio, Texas, and 
at Kingfisher, Okla., with a total 
daily capacity of more than 30,000 
sacks, together with large elevators 
at these centers and others in the 
Texas-Oklahoma grain territory. 

J. Perry Burrus, father of Jack 
Burrus, began his: milling career 
when, as a lad of 17, he got his first 
job in the flour mill at his home 
town, McKinney, Texas. Through 
the years he became owner, first of 
this property and later of other mills 
in Texas, until ultimately his wide 
interests suggested consolidation of 
the numerous independent companies 
into a single corporation to be known 
by the present name. 

Following his death in January, 
1933, at the age of 60, his son suc- 
ceeded him as head of the company. 
Under his vigorous direction the 
properties and operations of the com- 
pany in both the milling and grain 
industries have been steadily extend- 
ed until now it occupies the position 
of being not only the largest milling 
concern in the southwestern field but, 
with the acquisition of the Kansas 
City terminal elevator, much the 
largest grain concern in the Midwest. 
In addition, it also is a large produc- 
er of formula feeds, manufactures 
its own flour bags and is engaged in 
numerous other associated activities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 
BY COLORADO MILLING 


Denver, Colo.—F red W. Lake, pres- 
ident of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced that direc- 
tors of the company at a meeting held 
May 2 declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75¢ per share on the com- 
pany’s outstanding $3 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, and a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share on the com- 
pany’s outstanding common stock. 
Both dividends are payable June 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 15, 1947. Divi- 
dends on the common stock have been 
paid at the rate of 20¢ per share 
quarterly since Sept. 1, 1946. 

Mr. Lake announced that for nine 
months ended Feb. 28, 1947, the com- 
pany reports consolidated gross in- 
come, subject to year-end adjust- 
ments, of $5,193,641 and consolidated 
net income after interest, taxes, other 
charges, and a deduction of $400,(00 
for contingencies, of $2,634,772 as 
compared with $2,099,735 consolidated 
gross income and $586,053 consoli- 
dated net income for the nine months 
ended Feb. 28, 1946. 

Mr. Lake also announced that the 
board of directors has determined to 
request tenders of not to exceed $1,- 
400,000 principal amount of the com- 
pany’s outstanding 15-year 3% % 
sinking fund debentures due Aug. 1, 
1960, for payment and delivery on 
May 16, 1947. Mr. Lake noted that 
in the event that offers are made and 
accepted for the $1,400,000 total prin- 
cipal amount of debentures, for which 
tenders are requested, the amount of 
debentures that would be outstanding 
at the end of the company’s fiscal 
year, May 31, 1947, would be $1,375,- 
000 principal amount. 
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Value of Imports 





(Continued from page 74) 


has been a good customer, but has 
run into financial difficulties! They 
figured it was better to make a tem- 
porary sacrifice and keep the cus- 
tomer firm going for the future. We 
have got to learn that the best in- 
surance against a serious depression 
after the postwar demands of our 
domestic market are met is to have 
as many potential foreign customers 
as possible on our books, otherwise 
we shall become buried beneath our 
own production. 

To be sure of having such needed 
customers, not only should we start 
trading with them now — and on an 
equitable basis — but also understand 
what actually motivates all interna- 
tional trading. Some areas are com- 
pelled to export manufactured goods 
to put them in position to import nec- 
essary food, as well as more raw ma- 
terials, so they can produce more 
goods to carry on the cycle. The 
United Kingdom is a typical example. 
Then there are areas that engage .in 
international trade largely because 
their standard of living is enhanced 
thereby —the United States being 
the best example. Thus we have the 
two extremes — those who must im- 
port to live and those who must im- 
port to live better. 

But whatever the reason for en- 
gaging in foreign commerce, the to- 
tal national wealth and comfort of 
any country can only be measured 
accurately by its production, plus im- 
ports and minus exports. Putting it 
another way, and leaving out the 
money angle that confuses so many 
people, the more we export without 
accepting something in return, the 
more we cheat ourselves, and the 
longer we must work to provide our 
own necessities, to say nothing about 
draining our own natural resources. 
We might better stop producing any- 
thing above our own requirements 
and quit playing Santa Claus with 
our exports. 

Of course, I refer to more normal 
times, because I certainly do not wish 
to disparage relief shipments designed 
to assist in the rehabilitation of war- 
devastated areas. I lost my only 
brother in World War II, just as 
many of you lost dear ones, yet I am 
entirely out of sympathy with those 
Supercilious people who question the 
need or desirability of helping to 
nurse all the war-torn countries back 
to physical, economic and political 
health. The only possible way to 
achieve that goal is to supply tools, 
seed, fertilizer, etc., first to get them 
off our relief rolls, and second to en- 
able them to produce enough to en- 
gage again in international trade, 
thus contributing their share to the 
total wealth of the world instead of 
merely draining it away. 

Natural resources never have and 
never will be divided equally through- 
out nations—or even continents. 
Moreover, changing tastes, inven- 
tions, etc., render certain resources 
Obsolete and create new ones, hence 
no migration or arbitrary division of 
natural resources by national bound- 
aries can create equal access to them. 
Elimination of trade barriers and ex- 
panding world trade afford the only 
means — aside from conquest by war 
—for distribution of raw materials 
and natural resources. And we of all 
Countries can least afford not to share 
im such distribution if we hope to 
Preserve anything like our current 
Standard of living. 


Ours is a dynamic world —not a 
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static one! And what other genera- 
tion has witnessed such _ rapid 
changes? Science and research seem 
to have no boundaries. Now we can 
get much of our food and vitamins in 
little pills just like our soldiers did 
during battle, instead of toiling with 
big juicy steaks. A ten-foot yeast vat 
can brew as much protein in 10 days 
as 1000 acres of cattle pasture can 
produce in a year—and the taste 
isn’t half bad either. No longer are 


cotton, wool and leather indispensable 
materials for clothing and footwear. 
The American farmer would do well 
to realize that while much of the 
world is still hungry and ill-clothed, 


unified service of grain supply. 


Strategically located country elevators plus 
branch buying offices originate tremendous quanti- 
ties of all grains. Huge terminal elevator capacity 


he now has a rugged competitor—the 
man with the test tube. We have 
gone from the horse-and-buggy era 
to automobiles and airplanes, and 
now rockets, electronics and atomic 
energy provide unlimited prospects 
for revolutionizing our whole mode 
of life. 

Evolution of our civilization has 
only progressed by constantly dis- 
carding the old for the new, no mat- 
ter how temporarily painful or in- 
jurious to the existing generation. 
The over-all welfare of society must 
always transcend that of fragment- 
ary groups, and it would hasten the 
world’s progress if each generation 
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would consider the welfare of ‘those 
to follow. I don’t mean to be dra- 
matic, but what other creed could 
possibly drive millions of men to 
make the supreme sacrifice in time of 
war? For us to betray them now in 
time of peace by refusing to make 
substantial sacrifices to achieve a 
healthy global economic atmosphere, 
is unthinkable. 

In closing, I’d like to paraphrase 
my topic this way: while imports are 
a necessary complement to exports, 
both are indispensable before we can 
even hope for lasting peace and pros- 
perity, with or without a United Na- 
tions organization. 





an integrated service of grain supply... 


From the fertile field where it is grown, to the mill 
where it is processed, Cargill offers a completely 


By this close integration of many separate func- 
tions, Cargill cuts duplication, saves waste motion, 


broadens its services to growers and processors, and 


grain markets. 


provides vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged for greatest 


economy by rail, truck and water. Fully staffed sales 
offices serve the nation’s primary consuming mar- 
kets and a highly developed private wire system 
links all offices to permit the quick relaying of spot 
information and orders. Adequate financial facilities 
broaden the volume and scope of contracts Cargill 


can accept and carry through. 


UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK 


helps insure the economical handling and movement 
of grain. Offices in Minneapolis and all principal 


CARGILL 
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PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on Page 28) 











1. True. For example: If 10 lbs 
of cake batter were used and 12% 
lbs of fruit added, the cake would 
contain 125% fruit. 


2. True. When using all butter the 
dough softens quite readily and the 
cookies are easily misshapen. The 
margarine having a tougher consist- 
ency and higher melting point, helps 
to give the dough a firmer body. 


3. False. Best results are obtained 
by leaving the bread out of the cool- 
er for about 20 to 40 minutes or 
more, depending upon the size of the 
loaves. The larger the loaves the 
longer the intermediate period. 


4. True. When baked at too low 
a temperature the filling starts to 
boil or stew before the crust is set. 


5. False. The volume will be small 
and the grain will be quite coarse. 
The rolls will be flat and have a 
glossy bottom crust. The dough will 
be sticky and hard to handle. 


6. True. The chocolate icing should 
not be heated above 110° F. to elim- 
inate this trouble. 


7. The cakes will be somewhat 
more tender. A slight decrease in 
volume will be noted. Not more than 
4 oz of water should be added per 
quart of whites. The water should 
be added before the flour is mixed in. 


8. False. Excellent products can 
be made from formulas that do not 
contain any eggs whatsoever. 


9. False. The refrigerator temper- 
ature should be from 35 to 38° F. 


10. False. The fermentation time 
should be shortened due to the lactic 
acid in the buttermilk. ‘The decrease 
in fermentation time will be depend- 
ent upon the sourness of the butter- 
milk. 


11. True. Some bakers add a 
small amount of flavor after it has 
been boiled. A little color is some- 
times added also. 


12. False. To meet the government 
standard it is necessary that 6 lbs 
of nonfat milk solids and 3 lbs of 
butter be used. 
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13. True. It should be odorless, 
colorless, and it should not leave a 
gummy residue. 


14. False. The top crust will crack 
when this procedure is used. The 
bread should be cooled gradually and 
where a draft will not hit it. 


15. True. If the steam is left on 
too long, the crust may become too 
thick and tough due to too much 
gelatinization of the starches on the 
surface of the loaves. 


16. True. The tank should be 
equipped with a cold water inlet and 
an outlet. The eggs should be thor- 
oughly mixed by stirring after they 
have been defrosted. 

17. False. If only melted bitter 
chocolate were added to the white 
cake batter the dark portion of the 
marble cake would be tough and rub- 
bery. In order to counteract the 
toughening action of the chocolate, 
about 1 Jb of milk or water should be 
added and % oz soda. 


18. True. The flavor of the ginger 
snaps and pumpkin filling will pro- 
duce a fine combination. Crushed 
graham crackers may also be used 
to replace the flour. 

19. False. When cream puffs stand 
around for some time before going 
into the oven, they become crusted. 
This results in the puffs having a 
poor appearance due to wild breaks. 
This can be eliminated to some ex- 
tent by washing them with water 
before they are placed in the oven or 
by using some steam in the oven. 

20. False. One pound of cream of 
tartar or cream of tartar substitute, 
% lb of soda and % lb of starch 
should be used. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COBB’S SUNLIT BAKERY 
INTRODUCES NEW BREAD 


Green Bay, Wis. — J. H. Avener, 
Roman Meal Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
was guest speaker at a sales confer- 
ence held by Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery 
here to acquaint its sales staff with a 
new loaf of bread the local bakery 
has introduced as “Cobb’s Roman 
Meal Bread.” 

In announcing the new bread to his 
staff, Fred L. Cobb, president of the 
baking company, noted ‘‘development 
of new bread flavors is by no means 
finished. Botanists, farmers, millers, 
and bakers are constantly experi- 
menting with remarkable results.” 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





- “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ” CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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Flour Importing Trade in Britain 


Warns Millers of Hard Task Ahead 


By L. F. BROEKMAN 


London Office of The Northwestern 
Miller 


London, Eng.—Shortage of supplies 
of flour has impeded the abandonment 
of any of the wartime regulations 
governing the importation and distri- 
bution of flour in the United King- 
dom. These regulations are the same 
in principle as they have been since 
the beginning of control on the out- 
break of hostilities. 

The Imported Cereals Division of 
the Ministry of Food is responsible 
for the procurement of flour and is 
the only source of official information 
as to the methods of purchase. It 
is, however, generally known that 
purchases of flour from the United 
States and Canada are made through 
the prewar flour importers (now con- 
trolled by the government), with con- 
nections in those countries. It also 
is known that flour has been bought 
from millers in the United States and 
Canada through brokers, neither of 
whom participated prewar in the ex- 
port trade to the United Kingdom. 

Purchases for the most part have 
been initiated by cable inquiries from 
the British side, although at times 
business has been done on unsolicited 
offers from abroad. It has been ob- 
vious that during the period of ex- 
treme shortage the purchasing au- 
thority was in no position to ignore 
offers received from any source, al- 
though it was advisable that the 
regular prewar connections should be 
used. 

Method of Purchase 

Purchases are made on the London 
Flour Trade Association c.i.f. con- 
tract (the text of which is published 
in The Northwestern Miller Alma- 
nack) ‘but on an f.o.b. and a f.as. 
basis, payment being made in dollars 
by the Ministry of Food on receipt 
of the goods at seaboard. The min- 
istry is responsible for supplying 
freight and undertaking the necessary 
insurance. That physical delivery of 
the flour is taken so far from final 
destination is one of the reasons why 
purchases should be made through 
known and established channels, be- 


cause it is advisable that terms and 
conditions of sale which can be main- 
tained to destination, as under a 
purely c.if. contract, should be so 
maintained, 

At the beginning of control the 
flour importers became agents of the 
Ministry of Food under agreements 
providing for their remuneration an- 
nually. These firms and the British 
millers are the distributors of flour 
milled and/or imported under govern- 
ment control. At first, these bodies 
distributed their own flours, the con- 
trolled flour importers obtaining their 
supplies from the port area grain 
committees, of which there are seven, 
located at the principal ports of the 
United Kingdom. When the distribu- 
tion of imported flour was restricted 
a quota of British milled flour was 
directed through the port area grain 
committees for distribution by the 
flour importers. 

The port area grain committees are 
managed and staffed by members of 
the trade and, have, as one of their 
functions the examination, storing 
and release of all imported flour. At 
present imported flour is being dis- 
tributed to the British millers for 
mixing in with their own production, 
and it is being released also for cer- 
tain other permitted purposes, such 
as the export trade in biscuits, ship- 
stores, etc. 


Distribution to Bakers 


Distribution of flour to bakers was 
restricted under “Limitation of Sup- 
pliers Orders” followed by “Registra- 
tion of Suppliers Orders,” both of 
which had the effect of limiting the 
number of bakers’ suppliers to millers 
and/or flour importers nominated by 
the baker to a maximum of five, de- 
pending on his weekly volume of 
trade. 

Flour is sold to all bakers of what- 
ever size and wherever situated, at a 
fixed “delivered” price. Bread itself 


and flour are both heavily subsidized 
and flour for household use is also 
controlled and sold at a fixed retail 
price. 

The importation of flour into the 
United Kingdom in a future from 





which has been largely removed the 
influence of world shortage of wheat, 
will depend on the extent to which 
the millers abroad are able to main- 
tain their right to a share in this mar. 
ket. It will depend also on the ex. 
tent to which discriminatory actions 
in favor of the British millers can be 
successfully fought. The prewar con- 
sumption of flour was slightly under 
10% of the country’s consumption, 
although in Scotland the percentage 
was from 35% to 40%. To all prac- 
tical purposes the British miller held 
a position near to monopoly, and it is 
clear that the small percentage of 
imported flour still making the com- 
petition of this market constitutes 
the only barrier between the millers 
here and actual monopoly. There are 
several hundred millers in the United 
Kingdom, but the power lies in the 
hands of three influential units. 

The Ottawa Agreements of 1932 re- 
sulted in the imposition of a duty on 
imported flour of foreign origin of 
10% ad valorem, the duty imposed 
on foreign wheat being 2s per quarter 
(480 lbs). The duty on wheat was 
removed on Jan. 1, 1939, but the duty 
on flour remains at 10%, a pre- 
emptive. duty of over 8s per 280 lbs 
on the basis of current prices. The 
average importation of flour from the 
United States for the years 1921 to 
1931 inclusive was 136,600 tons per 
annum, but this importation prac- 
tically ceased in 1932. 

Importation of flour into the United 
Kingdom in the future may depend 
also on such action—if any—as is 
taken by, the British government to 
impose a minimum standard of vita- 
min and mineral content of bread. 
The predisposition has been for the 
long extraction method which, if 
adopted, would once again load the 
dice in favor of the British miller, if 
it did not indeed eliminate the im- 
porter. 


Foreign Exchange and Control 


Any prognostication of the termina- 
tion of government control of pur- 
chase and importation of flour into 
the United Kingdom must meantime 
be largely based on excessive opti- 
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mism. The foreign exchange position 
is precarious and must remain so 
until the figure of exports to coun- 
tries in the dollar group reaches a 
point at least 50% higher than its 
previous high, even if it is found pos- 
sible to reduce imports. Further- 
more, the country is paying some 
£400,000,000 ($2,000,000,000) in subsi- 
dies on food, particularly bread and 
flour, and it is improbable that these 
subsidies can be substantially reduced 
without running into the labor trou- 
bles bound to follow any considerable 
rise in the cost of living. 

It is equally improbable that lower 
prices will adequately alleviate the 
purden of these subsidies. Accord- 
ingly, if the government is obliged 
to control importation and equally 
obliged to control prices and distri- 
bution, there can be no likelihood of 
any substantial changes from: the 
present machinery of control. It has 
to be remembered that the present 
government has decided that the 
Ministry of Food will be a permanent 
government department. 

The flour importers in the United 
Kingdom are represented by the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Import- 
ers, Ltd., of which the president is 
J.B. Russell of D. T. Russell & Baird, 
Ltd., Glasgow. J. H. Pillman of Pill- 
man Phillips, Ltd., London, is vice- 
president. There are flour trade as- 
sociations at the ports of London, 
Liverpool and Bristol, and there is an 
association representing the importers 
of Scotland, namely, the Scottish 
Flour Trade. Association, of which 
the president is Peter Duff of Far- 
quhar Bros., and the vice president 
is W. R. Law of Crawford and Law, 
both of Glasgow. 

The national association of the 
United Kingdom had hoped that im- 
mediately after the cessation of hos- 
tilities there might be begun the 
process of unwinding control, but 
events have disappointed these hopes 
and the curtailment of distribution 
has been more severe, involving, as 
already mentioned, the cessation al- 
together of separate distribution of 
imported flour to bakers. Bread ra- 
tioning also had to be introduced in 
July, 1946. 

It is anticipated that the unwind- 
ing of control will be gradual and the 
national association is determined to 
insist that the order of the steps 
towards decontrol will not be per- 
mitted to favor the ‘British miller. 
As it is there are changes in ship- 
ping, quay labor and inland transport 
which have come as a result of the 
urgency of wartime conditions and 
which militate against the private im- 
porting of flour. There will have to 
be a struggle to return to sound busi- 
ness practice. 

There is, moreover, growing up or 
already grown up, a generation, both 
of importers and bakers, which does 
not know the qualities and merits of 
imported grades. It is felt that the 
Situation grows more acute and more 
threatening as the months and years 
pass and that exporting millers 
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should take cognizance of the need 
to keep their importing agencies in 
being if not in good health, so that 
these millers’ interests may have ac- 
tive knowledgeable protagonists. The 
flour importers in the United King- 
dom are willing to tackle the job in 
spite of disadvantageous conditions, 
but exporting millers must also look 
to their own interests. 

The considerable help given by the 
United States and Canada to Britain 
in her extreme food difficulties is, and 
will always be fully admitted, 
acknowledged and appreciated, but, as 
the day approaches when the hard 
facts of trade supercede the “mutual 
aids” of emergency days, it will un- 
doubtedly be a case of fighting for 
one’s place in the trading scheme of 
things. 


————- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Quantity of Wheat 
Used for Feeding 
Declines Sharply 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in a review 
of the feed situation, reports that the 
quantity of wheat used for feed has 
declined sharply since the end of the 
war. During the current feeding sea- 
son, which began last October, the 
quantity of wheat fed to livestock is 
expected to be around 165,000,000 bu, 
compared with an average of about 
345,000,000 bu during each of the past 
four seasons. 

Early in the war, large stocks of 
wheat were owned by the government 
and much of it was made available for 
livestock feed. In the 1943 - 44 feed- 
ing season, about 433,000,000 bu were 
fed, the largest on record. In each 
of the two following years the quan- 
tities fed dropped to less than 300,- 
000,000 bu. 

Wheat prices have been high rela- 
tive to corn prices in recent months. 
It appears unlikely that very much 
wheat will be fed between now and 
July 1 except for a relatively small 
quantity for poultry and mixed feed. 
Wheat prices probably will continue 
higher than usual relative to corn 
during the next few months, at least. 
Wheat feeding in 1947-48 will be 
much less than during the war years, 
and may be only moderately greater 
than in 1935-39, when about 124,000,- 
000 bu were fed annually. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHINESE IMPORTS 


Washington, D. C.—In China all 
foodstuffs are now being purchased 
and imported solely by government 
agencies, the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations reports. Trade 
sources held that official rejection 
of numerous applications from im- 
porters to bring in wheat flour and 
wheat may aggravate the threat of 
a flour shortage, expected prior to 
summer harvest. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


May 6, 194) 


Detailed specifications and adgj- 
tional information will be furnisheq 
on request by Honan-Crane Corp,, 
710 Wabash Ave., Lebanon, Ind. 





A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
In some instances further in- 
formation can be obtained by 
writing the firms mentioned or 
the publishers, 118 So. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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“Fat Saver” 


A filter that will “remove from 
cooking oils all particles of burned 
food and sludge, reduce acids and 
control other impurities produced in 
the cooking or frying processes” is 
being marketed under the trade name 
“Fat Saver.” By filtering out sedi- 
ment, objectionable flavors and oth- 
er contamination the filter makes it 
possible to use cooking fats and oils 
over and over, according to the man- 


- ufacturer. 


The filter is constructed of cast 
aluminum with polish surface. An 
electric heater is supplied with each 
unit and may be used when neces- 
sary to prevent fat or oil from 
cooling before the filtering is com- 
pleted. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Delpark Co., 393 Sixth 
St., Lebanon, Ind. 


¥ ¥ 


“Flavolator” 


The new Honan-Crane “duplex 
flavolator” is designed primarily to 
do three things: (1) prolong the use- 
ful life of cooking oils and fats; (2) 
insure better food flavor and appear- 
ance; (3) reduce production costs. 

By combining filtration with puri- 
fication the “duplex flavolator” main- 
tains cooking oils and fats in a clean, 
sweet condition, according to a re- 
cent release by the company. Inter- 
mittent circulation of the oil through 
an absorbent medium removes the 
products of oxidation before they 
can build up to an objectionable con- 
centration, the release said. 

The “duplex flavolator’ may be 
used as a mobile unit or set up for 
stationary service. In either case it 
can be adjusted to circulate the oil 
continuously through a filter press 
which removes all solids. 


en a 


LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
v ¥ 


Bread Staling 


The Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces 
in Chicago has announced the pub- 
lication of a new QMC Manual No. 
17-10, ‘“‘The Role of Starch in Bread 
Staling.” This is the fifth in a se- 
ries of publications prepared by the 
committee on food research, a divi- 
sion of the institute. 

“The manual is a review and an- 
notated bibliography of the scien- 
tific and technological literature on 
the subject, prepared by Dr. W. F. 
Geddes, chief of the division of agri- 
cultural biochemistry, University of 
Minnesota, who has- been a member 
of the institute’s committee on food 
research since its inception,” ac- 
cording to Col. Charles S. Lawrence, 
commanding officer of the institute. 

Dr. Geddes has been in charge of 
the committee’s program on _ the 
chemistry of starch and of cereal 
and baked products, and has mo- 
bilized a co-ordinated series of re- 
search projects in this field. The 
primary objective of his program 
is to determine the mechanisms of 
deterioration which occur in cereal 
and baked products. 

Copies of this manual are being 
mailed to the research organizations, 
universities and food companies 
which have been co-operating with 
the committee on its outside research 
program. 

Additional copies will be furnished 
upon request on organization letter- 
head, addressed to George Gelman, 
Technical Director, QM Food and 
Container Institute, 1849 West Persh- 
ing Road, Chicago 9, III. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








MAINTAINED 
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USED 
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CABLE CODES 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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“I’m sorry, but I can’t 
cure your husband of talking in his 
sleep.” 

Wife: 
him talk more distinctly?” 


Doctor: 


“Well, then, could you make 


¢¢ ¢ 
Judge: “Rastus, do you realize that 
by leaving your wife you are a de- 
serter?” 
Rastus: “Jedge, if you know’d that 
woman like I does, you wouldn’t call 
me a deserter. I’s a refugee!” 


¢¢¢ 


Traveler: “Did you shine my shoes 


last night? One is brown and one is 
black.” 
Porter: ‘“Ah sure did, boss. Dat’s 


funny. A man dat got off at Buffalo 
complained of the same thing.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Wife: “Darling, the new maid 


burned the bacon and eggs. Would 
you be satisfied with a kiss for break- 
fast?” 


Husband: “Sure. Bring her in.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Monsieur: “Tonight I will steal be- 
neath your balcony and whisper a 
sweet serenade. 


Madame: “Do, and I will drop you 
a flower.” 
Monsieur: “Ah, in a moment of 
mad love?” 
Madame: “No, in a pot!” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Nasty Old Gent: “And this, I sup- 
pose, is one of those dreadful carica- 
tures you call ‘modern art.’ ” 

Art Dealer: “No, sir. That’s just 


a mirror.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


An old colonel came into town the 
other day and, entering a restaurant, 
ordered a steak. The waiter brought 
it to him rare, very rare. The 
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colonel demanded it be taken back 
and cooked. 

“It’s already cooked,” the waiter 
snapped. 

“Cooked, hell,” retorted the colonel. 
“I’ve seen cows hurt worse than that 
and they got well.” 


¢$¢¢ 
Stern Parent: “Young man, can 
you support a family?” 
Timid Suitor: “But I only want- 
ed Agnes, Sir.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Teacher (to small pupil): 
straight.” 


“Spell 


Pupil: “S-t-r-a-i-g-h-t.” 
Teacher: “What does it mean?” 
Pupil: ‘Without ginger ale.” 


e$¢ ¢ 


“T’ve no sympathy for a man who 
beats his wife,” the big, red-faced 
man announced. 

“Well,” said a timid little husband, 
“a man who can beat his wife doesn’t 
need sympathy.” 


¢¢¢ 


Willie: “Mama, do people who lie 
ever go to Heaven?” 
Mother: “Why, of course not, Wil- 
lie.” 
Willie: “Gee, I bet it’s lonesome 
up there with only God and George 


o¢ ¢ 


“Whenever I look at you,” said the 
young man to his girl, “I think of 
those marvelous glamour girls you 
see in the pictures.” 

“Do you really?” asked his girl 
highly gratified. 

“Yes, but what’s the good? A guy 
like me has to be satisfied with what 
he can get.” 


¢¢¢ 


A deaf woman entered a church 
with an ear trumpet. Soon after she 
was seated an usher tiptoed over and 
whispered, 

“One toot and out you go.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Two young ladies were walking 
down Fifth Avenue. Suddenly one cut 
loose with a piercing shriek. ‘Look,” 
she cried in amazement. 

“What is so terrible?” asked her 
friend. “They are only midgets.” 

“Thank goodness,” said the other 
girl, greatly relieved. “I thought for 
a minute they were rationing men.” 


-Washington.” 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








“Dependable’”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








TRADE ET MARK 





SPRING WHEAT. 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 








HEAD OFFICE 


fMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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Quaker Oats Company .........0--eees 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M. ..-eeeseeeeeee 
Raible, J. R., Co....... eoccce TeTTT Tre 
Red River Milling Co. .,.....+..-++++s 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co..........eeeeeeees 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... ° 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ..ccescccessescees 
Riegel Paper Corp. ...seeccceesesceecs 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. ........ ° 


Robinson Milling Co. ....seeesecseceess 





Robi 


Rodent Control Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. ......e-ese00 


& Son, Ltd.... 
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Rogers Bros, Seed Co.......... beer ces 
ROSS MANE Co... ccccccccvcccccccccces 
Ruoff, An, B GDO.ccccsccccccscccscescecs 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.......... ; 
Russell-Miller Milling Co............... 
Russell Milling Co. ..ccccccccececcsees 
FRUCHOEEEEG, Ws. Beep GE OO. sc ccc ccc cces 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation ........... 
DEMO TE cevs ewe wee cece ce cccccece ° 
Schneider, W. H., Cow ...eseeeee 
Schultz, Baujan & Co.....cseeeeeeecces 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. .ccccseccccecs 
Security Milling Co., Inc......... 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .............. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc......... 
Sheliahbarger MUS ..cccscsccccccccscce 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. Wek56*.004 
Shevelove, J. J. ccccccccsescccccccsss ° 
Short, J. TR., BEUINE Giiscscccccccccecs 
Siebel Institute of Technology ... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ....... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories .. 
Spillers, Ltd. .. 
Spindler, L. G. TTTL TTT TTT Te 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. ......+e+..e5- ° 
Sprake & OO. coccccccqeccece 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ...sssecsecssees 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Miller 
Milling Co.) CRESS OC COC CCC cOC® 
Standard Brands, Inc. ......... ore 2B, 
Standard Milling Co. .....ccccccesees 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stivers, Theo. “Tt TLE TEE 
Stock, F. W., & sons, M64 645 60:00 008 
Stolp & Co., Ltd.. eoee 
Stratton Grain Co. 
WePtees Bi Tig GR. scisricscvdsccecccecs 
Sullivan & Kennedy ....... 
Swift & Co. 


feet eernee 
eee eee eee eee eeseeseeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .........-++ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. .. 
Tension Envelope Corp. .........2.e++. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co...........++: 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan ........ 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Go. crcsocccccscccces 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.......... ° 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
TFONSIE GFAIN GO. cecccccccccccocccses 
Tri-State Milling Co. .....seeeeeeerees 
Twin City Machine Co. 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co. .... 
Union Pacific Railroad ........+s+++++ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. .......-- . 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company.....- 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......---> 
Van Dusen Harrington Co, .....+++++++ 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ...... 
Victor Chemical Works ........+++++++ 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ....-- 
Via, P. On, B GOrecccceces 
Voigt Milling Co. .....cceceeees 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland .......-+ 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ...... SH SCOSeC ces 


W 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.......+-++:** 
Wamego Milling Co. ...ssssseeeeesee? 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co....... eoeeee 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. oo. 42, 
Western Assurance Co. ....-seeeese0'' 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ...... ceeeaseeeee® 
Western Star Mill Co. ...sseeeeeere'’ 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. ........- 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. ...... Ee pes eeeevee 
‘Williams, Cohen E., & Sons ...--++-*: 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.....-- eee 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. wcccscccceererr'’® 


Peewee ewer esseee 


Ime. .ecccceceers? 


eeeeesene 


Ltd... .ccceceeserers’ 


Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Wolf Milling Co. .. 
“Woods Mfg. 


Co., 


Ssea 


an 
an 
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—~ for a whiter, brighter flour 


\ 


NEED SKILLED ASSISTANTS 


The near miracles of 
modern surgery depend not only on the skill 
of the surgeon but also on the skilled 
“surgical team” and new chemotherapeutic 
agents. In flour milling, too, the skill of the 
miller can be effectively augmented by the 
coordinated teamwork of capable flour treat- 
ment specialists and mill-tested processing 
materials. That’s why 
progressive millsevery- 


where have turned to 





& 
THe mee 


N-A’s Flour Service with problems of 
bleaching, maturing and enriching. 

N-A’s Flour Service Division is a team 
of field experts, technicians and laboratory 
facilities always available to work with you 
and your own consultants and to aid you in 
the use of N-A Products—Agene, Nova- 
delox, N-Richment-A, Beta Chlora and N-A 
Feeders. 

Perhaps the skilled hands in your mill 


can use these skilled assistants too. 


NA7 


AGENE WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


— for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 





N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 


OVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


GENE 






































HOW TO PLANT be simply some shredded stuff having “poor” intake of “Group 2” 
called cole slaw. But cabbage as 4 foods (citrus fruits, tomatoes, cab- 
AN ATTITU DE classroom hobby is something else. dage, fresh berries) during one week. 
It’s a tiny seed, transformed by The 1946 spot recheck showed this 
‘ soil and water and sunshine into -_: figure reduced to 31 2% following & 
a flourishing plant. It’s also a good year of nutrition teaching. Far from 
source of Vitamin C, which helps perfect, of course --- but surely a 
build strong bones and teeth...  steP in the right direction. 
and a source of other Vitamins For information about this pro- 
and minerals which help to make gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
you healthy! materials adaptable to any cur- 
cheap, and you riculum—please write: 


Long before the first pussy wil- 
lows appear, little boys and girls 
in the first grade of one Midwestern 
school are raising vegetables - - - 
cabbage and tomato seedlings, 
which Mother can transplant! 

This is another project worked 
out in a group of test schools which 
have given more than a year to But theories are 
experimental work in nutrition. have a right to ask, ‘“How does . 

Can you see this through the such teaching succeed ?” In one General Mills: Inc. 
eyes of a six-year-old? Cabbage, group of M idwestern schools, @ 1945 cached Flours « Restored acs i 
as found on the dinner table, may study showed 49.470 of all students wopyeaant ie —SENERal autor INC: 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
... some GRAPEFRUIT . - . OF raw VEGETABLE AND FRUITS ucts.. fluid, evaporated oR EGGS...ordried beans, _. natural whole-grain oF MARGARINE _. use for 
raw, some Coo! cabbage or salad greens. . . row, dried, cooked, of dried milk. One quart pee nuts or peanut but- enriched or restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 


or canned. At least one At least one serving o doy. frozen oF canned. Two oF (or its equivalent) adayfor ter. One serving of meat, or more servings o day. as you like and as supplies 


serving o doy- more servings o day. children and expectant or poultry oF fish a day, OC- permit. 
nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas OF beans 
o day for all others. instead. Three oF four eggs 
each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant oF nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units @ day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 





One of a series of ad i 
in educational, pe apie ab 
magazines which reports on the 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helpsto establish grain product foods 
in their proper place in the diet. 








